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ON, THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAU. 


Ir is not an injustice to designate 
by the name of illegitimate genius, that 
power which has its foundation in 
temperament alone. This. may seem 
merely an invidious distinction to those 
who mistake strong passions for great 
ones, and consider weak ‘nerves and 
feverish blood to characterize the first 
order of men. But let us consider the 
developement and ess of the dif- 
ferent kinds of intellect, and it will be 
manifest that the distinction is not ar- 
bitrary. The first step of a mind of 
superior organization is a consciousness 
of its powers—at times, but not al- 
ways, a consciousness of its. superiori- 
ty: for the observation and self-refe- 
rence that give birth to the latter, are 
generally excluded by the all-possess- 
ing spirit, that is absorbed in its own 
contemplation. The restless ambition 
of early vanity is perhaps a mark of 

nius ; but it is always of that mid- 

ing rank which allows itself leisure 
for comparison with others, and which 
is destined to seek its reward in praise, 
not in the sublime panes of its _n 

-possession: —Cowley and Pope dis- 
played precocity, Milton and Shake- 
Speare none. ere is another dis- 
tinction to be observed here, which is, 
that those whose talents are thus de- 
veloped early, seldom possess the ge- 
nius of temperament, but that of real 
capacity of mind, though not of the 
first rank. The genius of tempera- 
ment is developed with the age of pu- 
berty ; its ai nce, powers, coriver= 
sation, and ions before that 
period, give not the least promise. Of 
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this class, to speak plainly, it is their 
physical feelings which first, awaken 
pan ly endear eir spirit, and which, 
too impetuous and too fickle to find 
satiety in external objects, turn in- 
wards, and prey upon the thind. To 
these feelings solely their imagination 
seems to owe its birth; and to what- 
ever graye or sublime speculations it 
is afterwards elevated, its tone, some- 
how or other, always betrays the base- 
ness of its origin. In their most ab- 
stracted thoughts, or most generous 
enthusiasm, the original leaven is still 
seen breaking forth, to belie the spe- 
cious purity of their declamation. 
The consciousness which we have 
before mentioned, is the point of sepa- 
ration for the two kinds of genius. 
That of mind, after having explored 
its own feelings and principles, and 
become acquainted with its internal 
organization, passes on, out of itself, 
into the expansive regions of know- 
ledge. That of temperament, enchant- 
ed with the task of self-contemplation, 
lingers there, and considers as 
of its course, what the other 
but as the entrance. Like a child, it 
becomes enamoured of its playthings, 
and refuses to advance into maturity. 
Continually occupied in comparing one 
petty feeling with another, imagining 
scenes where it acts a part, and run- 
ning over the catalogue of possibilities 
for a novel picture or sensation, it at 
length arrives at the profound disco- 
very, that all is vanity, and that there 
is no pleasure in life. This is the sum 
of the philosophy — sublime spix 
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rits ; and to turn it to the best advan- 
tage, they take care to proclaim it to 
the world daily in a thousand shapes 
—unbuckle their little truss of wisdom 
with a ’s importance, and palm 
their half-nonsense half-truism on the 
world by dint of emphasis and gesti- 
culation. ; 

In minds of genuine capacity, this 
mental egotism is of short duration. 
It is not excited by the senses, or sup- 

in su ce to them, but 
pted by the innate thirst of ‘wis- 
om and truth. Conscious of “their 
| ay task-master’s will,” they do not 
live to contemplate alone, but to pro- 
gress; nor do they listen to imagina- 
tion, that subtle alchymist, that pro- 
mises to convert the dregs of i i 
into gold. The eye of mind is turned 
itsélf, not to seek a theme of 
e or of pain, but to perfect an 
instrument of power—to acquire the 
‘self-knowledge, the intuition, thejudg- 
‘ment, to be employed on worthier and 
more remote objects. Beings that are 
80 constituted, find in the exertion of 
bem rs ecedean =e and i. 
‘their im is iritual, their 
‘longings solel der rath. But the 
ortunate children of temperament, 
-who mistake the fretful irritability of 
their‘nerves for a yearning of soul, can 
find nothing in the in il world 
~to-content them. Vain and eager to pur- 
‘sue the paths of philosophy, in which 
‘the great of old have trod and been 
-happy, they soon find that the climate 
does not suit them—that it is too rare, 
‘too unsubstantial for their earthly 
tT And ever after, with them, 
" is but.an empty name,” reli- 
# nonsense, laws chains, men vil- 
2 


¢ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

_And nought is every thing, and every thing 
is nought.” 

-of temperament” 


‘The “ 
- would 1 meso teresting volume, 
‘and a onal sank: in this, that it 


would, without a doubt, be the most 
‘nonsensical and absurd system ever 
conceived. Scattered as it ‘is, in inge- 
nious scraps, throughout numerous 
volumes of eloquence and poetry, it is 
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by this means enabled to retain some 
sort of consistency. It is blended with 
beautiful images and sublime associa- 
ciations, that keep asunder, and at the 
same time connect, its jarring princi- 
ples. All that is wanting to destroy 
the system, is some cunning hand to 
putit tegether,; and represent it in one 
view. “A kmé of dictionary would do 
it to a nicety, even if confined to the 
works of the high-priest of the sect,— 
Rousseau. Let the word wirtue, for 
instance, be chosen, and the different 
significations given, in which it is ap- 
plied ;—the virtue (it is the very term 
J. Jacques uses) in which he and Ma- 
dame de Warens lived—the virtue, as 
it is applied in what he cails his pole- 
mical -works—and the virtue, which he 
applies to himself in his old days. In 
the first case, it stands for the most 
abominable and unspeakable debauch- 
ery ; in the second, for an indefinite 
mixture of atheism and fanaticism ; 
and in the last, for that inypudence 
peculiar to himself, and which had its 
origin in cowardice. The only way to 
judge of them is by words, for distinct 
ideas they had none—their writings 
are, as Jean Jacques himself confesses, 
but @ bavardage de la fievre. But we 
forestall. 

It is Moore, we believe, who, in an 
elegant critique on Childe Harold, has 
asserted, and with justice, that the 
fame attendant on such writers, being 
for the most part personal, generally 
terminates with the life of the object. 
Notwithstanding the justice of his 
‘maxim, ‘he‘has not been happy in il- 
lustrating the principle by the exam- 
ple of Rousseau, nor was he right in 
‘stating, that the controversy and the 
interest to which he gave birth, had 
subsided. During the ten years that 
‘elapsed between the death of that au- 
thor and the Revolution, the enthusi- 
asm for and against him was hourly 
increasing : every one knows the trans- 
lation of his remains to the Pantheon, 
“and the speech of Cambaceres over 
‘him.* Morellet was near being brought 
to the guillotine, for having sus- 
pete wrongfully, of writing against 
him. Popular interest in his memory 


was not-allowed to subside for a mo- 





* The words of the orator-president but too strongly mark the influence of Rous- 


“Au premier regard qu’il jeta:sur le genre humain, il vit les peuples 4 genoux, 
sous les sceptres et les eouronnes ; il osa prononcer les mots d'éaliié et de liberté 
Ces mots ont retentis dans tous les coeurs, et les peuples se sont levés.” ; 
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Pal: wil): ee Sper ge ae 
ment; the ast books. of, the Confes- 
sions. me in 1788; since which 
pty ieee 
all i ost y, to throw. 
i a ies actions. 

e Memoires of Madame d’Epinay, 
avd Grimm’s Literary Correspondence 
in particular, renewed the whole con- 
troversy, sometwelve or thirteen years 
since.. ‘There have been no less. than 
eleven different publications—YV oyages 
to the. Hermitage, which is not three 
leagues from Paris. And to crown all, 
a work has appeared the other day, 
which, has.for its scope, an utter anni- 
hilation of all the. antagonists of the 
philosopher.* 

Any one. that, has. heard of, the fa- 
mous Confessions, would suppose that 
alife of the author was. ess. But, 
besides that the Confessions are a closed 
volume, even for men,.who, have. any 
r decency and their own dig- 
nity, they convey. little intelligence of 
that part of literary life which would 
be valuable to know, The first. six 
hooks are mere annals. of debauchery, 
which the wretched old man, when he 
wrote, dwelt on, in spite of years and 
disease, with a fondness that is dis- 
gusting. He confesses, with deep con- 
trition, having forsaken his: friend in 
an epileptic fit, and having pocoines 
a piece of red ribband ; but he details 
with a jocularity and enjoyment in- 
conceivable, 4 | without the least 
symptom of shame, habits and actions 
eo filthy, so horrible, so. beastly—our 

, thank heaven ! has no name 
for them. The six lest books, with 
the exception of his account of his pro- 
ductions, which is extremely interest- 
ing, are a kind of thermometer of 
ax ig containing an accurate me- 
morial of kisses given and received, 
visits, slights, huffs, quarrels, myste- 
ries, and. suspicions, Diderot misses 
an appointment with him—Grimm sits 
Villerl qutvece him for-ealling bis log 

roi q m for is dog 
ake and then changing it to Turk, 
for fear of grip offence ; and this, he 
observes, brought a scolding on the 
Duke from his mamma, which made. 
him poor Jean Jacques’s enemy for life 
ee Menecnle Lancy urg on 
not] im tight enough at partin 
his iends did not shied tears of joy 


when, they met him ;—-these are the 
serious complaints and miseries of a 
asia ements Magy 

ears of indigence and vagabondism, is 
pore Medes Noacr on 

rie. : po— : y Mare 
shelf, cated p Agaaimig vice ish 24 
with. game ve: of a 

rince of the ‘blood, me sought after 

y royalty itself, which introduction 
he was obliged to refuse, because, his 
debauched life had entailed on him a 
disease, that rendered him incapable of 
remaining in, the antichamber for an 
hour without. retiri His. refusal 
was nevertheless attributed to his, ins 
dependence. 

The verdict of English juries on 
unfortunate suicides is much the same, 
and produced by the same motive, as 
the public opinion of Rousseau. The 
word insanity, is allowed. to cover and, 
excuse his sins ;—the, worst, that. an, 
enemy ean do, is to, apologize for him, 
and this is the attempt of the author 
of the Life lately published. The work 
is merely one of corapilation. and re~ 
search, it contains some letters that 
have not before seen the light, and its 
attempts at exculpation are narrowly 
spiteful, and at times bene (espe- 
cially in the case of Hume) without 
producing the least effect. The his. 
tory of the works of J. Jacques, with 
which it closes, and which is the on- 
ly part of the volumes worthy of at» . 
tention, had appeared word for word 
some years back, prefixed to an edition 
of “ Emile,” &c. 

_ Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at 
Geneva in the year 1712. He was, 
bound apprentice, first to a register- 
keeper, then to an engraver, from 
whom he ran away, Having turned 
Catholic for food, he became a cate- 
chumen at Turin, then a lackey ; after 
having inspired a noble family with 
interest for him, he was in the high 
road to preferment, and ‘even one of 
the sons of his noble benefactor took 
upon him to instruct the little vaga. 
bond, Jean Jacques, however, va- 
nished, and occupied various stations 


in ain years,—interpreter to a Greek 
arc. 


imandrite,—-a - music-mastey, —q 
tutor,--entleman of the chamber to Mas 
dame de Warens ; till having hit apon, 
what he thought a diseoyery—a new 





"© Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de J. J. Roustean par V. D. Musset-Pathay. 
. | ** Madame la Maréchale n‘embrassa plusi is.d’un air assez triste; mais» je 
ne sentis plus dans ces embrassements les étreintes de ceux qu’elle m’avoit prodigués i 
y avoit deux ou trois ans,”=—=Conjtasions, Livre XI, PF ; 
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le of music t for . 
saben hatter 
thirty years ofage, 4 | 

Rousseau has given ts, in his Con- 
fessions, ample details of the auth 8 
ment of his youthful intellect—they 


priisy vara relate ; sufficeit to say, 
that, Hac a disgrace to human na- 
ture. 


b 
2: With the help of his father, J 
Jacques exhausted a library of roman- , 


ces at seven years of an occupa- 
tion not likely to improve his tenden-. 
cies. While at M e de Warens, 
she sent him to M. D’Aubonne, a man 
of intrigue, and an adventurer, to see 
what he was fit for. ‘“‘ The result of 
his observation was, that in spite of an 


animated physi and ing ex- 
terior, he a ifnot ati a fool,at least 
a child of little spirit, without ideas or 
acquirements, of a yery limited capa- 
city, and that the highest honour he 
could look forward to, would be at 
most a village curacy at some distant 
day.” Rousseau confesses that his P 
pearance and conversation justified 
unfavourable impression. His remarks 
on the opinion of D’Aubonne are wor- 
thy of quotation : 

, langour of thought, united 
with this vivacity of feeling, 1 ex 
rience not only in conversation, but 
even when alone, and occupied with 
reflection. My ideas arrange them- 
selves in my head with incredible dif- 
ficulty. They circulate dully—fer- 
ment in my mind to distraction,—put 
me into a sweat and palpitation; in 
thing elensy. this emotion I see at 

i and cannot write a wo 
i vue aelt® Wnsonsibly. toe doe 
traction subsides, the chaos dissipates 3 
each idea steps into its place, but slow- 
ly, and after long and confused agita- 

on, Have you ever seen’ the, opera 
in Italy ? During the changes of the 
scene there reigns a long and disagree- 
able disorder—all the decorations are 
intermingled, pulled and hawledabout, 
and seem ready to overturn. Never- 
theless, in an instant every thing is set 
to rights anid arranged, and one is sur- 

rised to nw Sg a tumult A eaves 

a delig tacle. us it is 
with brain rien I would write. 
fl had known at first to wait, and 
then render into beauty the images 
that have presented themselves, few 
authors would have surpassed me. 
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‘‘ Hence comes theextremedifficulty 
with which I’ compose.. My manu. 
scripts are scratched, scribbled, jum- 


_ bled, illegible, and attest the pain 


they have cost me. There is not one 
which I have not been obliged to tran- 
scribe four or five times ere I sent it 
to press.’ could never do any thing 
with pen in handover table and pa- 
per :-—it is in walking through. rocks 
and woods, in the night, while in ‘bed 
and sleepless, that.I write in my brain, 
and people may judge with what dif-~ 


- fiewlty and length of time; sinee Iam 


totally deprived of all power of verbal 
ps Key and never Fach life could 
retain six verses by heart. There are 
some of my periods that I have turn-: 
ed over and, over in my head for six 
nights, ere they were in a state to 
be put; on paper! Hence. it is, that 
I have sueceeded better in those kinds: 
of composition which demand labour, 
than in those which require lightness, 
as. letters-a ies of writing of 
which I have never been able. to catch 
the tone, and which puts me to the 
torture. ‘I never write a letter on the 
most trivial subject that does not cost 
me hours of fatigue ;'or if I write 
what first;comes into my head; I know 
not how to commence or finish—my 
letter is a long and confused verbiage, 
that scarce can be understood when 
read. 
“It costs me this trouble not only 
to render my ideas, but to recéive them. 
I have studied men ; I think myself an 
acute observer, nevertheless I. know 
nothing of what I see. I see nothing 
well but what I recall, and have no 
power but inmy recollections. Of all 
that is said and. done in my presence, 
I neither can perceive, nor penetrate 
the motive—it is merely the exterior 
sign that strikes me. But afterwards 
the wholescene returns—the place, the 
time, the tone, the look, the ges- 
ture, the circumstance,—nothing ¢s- 
capes me. Then I find the motives, 
and the meaning of all that was said 
or done ; and rarely am I deceived.”— 
Confessions, Livre 3. 

his sottish stupidity at the time 
that presence of mind was most wanit- 
ing, and this habit of recollective pe- 
netration afterwards, were the princi- 
pal causes of all the miseries of the 
philosopher. Happy enough when in 





*’ This is a complete key to the philosophy of Jean Jacques; and to that of tempera- 
ment im general, j s 
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company; he had the knack of diseo- 
vering when he left it, that they had 
been making game of him all the time 
—the consequenve was, that he took 
the first. opportunity of insulting his 
friends. A — cee rung ac~ 
companied with kindness on their part} 
ied him, and he hurried 
toa reconciliation. And in reflecting 
upon this. reconciliation; he was sure 
to fall back:again into mistrust. Thus 
he complains that Grimm received him 
empereur. Romain, and that Madam 
p may forgave his first insolence* 
merely to lay a ples for ‘what he calls 
his'rwin.. The Encyclopedists, and all 
those whom he stigmatizes under the 
name of the Holbachich coterie, merely 
wanted to humanize him, to have him 
amongst them, to make him happy, 
and.an atheist, (which was certainly 
very.kind of .them) :—they read. lec- 
tures to him, like a ehild, which hurt 
him severely, and used vy unware 
rantable means, it must be allowed, to 
apy from his commandantes— 
ése and her mother: — All this was 
at first carried on with very kind in- 
tentions, but when they had deserted 
him; and found that instead of beco- 
ming, as they had conjectured, utteriy 
forsaken, he was taken up by the 
Marechale de Luxembourg and the 
dees, of the court ; then ‘no doubt 
eir hate grew black, and their hosti- 
lity treacherous. ' 

Rousseau arrived in Paris, 
he presented his scheme for noting 
music to the Institute—it was not con- 
sidered worthy of being followed up. 
He had also with him his comedy of 
Narcisse, for: which he could gain no 
attention; nor did it merit any. His 
knowledge of music gained him the 
acquaintance of Diderot, whose con- 
versation awoke his dormant predilec- 
tions for literature, These were evin- 
ced by a curious occupation for a young 
enthusiast. ‘‘ Every morning,” says 
he,.‘‘about ten o'clock, I betook my- 
self to. walk in the Luxembourg, with 
a. Virgil and a Rousseau in my pocket, 
and there occupied myself till dinner, 
endeavouring to learn by heart an ode 
or a burlesque, without thinking what 
I learnt to-day was forgotten to-mor- 
row,” . At length he is;introduced to 

Dupin, a lady of the first rank 
and fashion in the capital, and here he 
makes his debut by writing to the lady 

declaration of love—he is forbidden 
e house. After spending some time 
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in musical co} the. becomes 
secretary to the French embassy at 
Venice In this respectab nbeet i 
licate situation, which he obtgined 
through the interest of Madam De 
Broglie, Rousseau conducted. himself 
with great mtegrity and credit, and his 
quarrel with the Chevalier Hantniet, 
and subsequent dismission by ; 
wrong-headed ambassador, forms one 
of the very few exceptions of a con- 
tention’ in whith Jéan Jacques was in 
the fighti, °° 

Soon after this commences the era, 
of his reputation—the Discourse on 
the Sciences and Arts, which won the, 
prize of the Dijon Academy. This es- 
say is the gérmeof Rousseau’s opinions 
—all his subsequent writings are. but 
an extension of the same paradox., 
The question proposed’ is, Whether 
the sciences and ‘arts have tended to. 
purify or to corrttpt’ genéral ‘morals ? 
Rousseau chose the field for eloguénce, . 
and supported the opinion of their be~ 
ing the causes of corruption ; his suc 
cess pointed out paradox to him as the 
easiest road to fame, and he fgiled not 
to make good use of the discovery. 
The author himself has confessed this 
discourse to be void of all merit, not. 
withstanding, as Diderot observed, 
** it took above the’ clouds ;” he has 
recapitulated and summed up his opi- 
nions on the subject many years after 
—when he had hed full time to con- 
sider what he at first put forward has- 
tily—in the preface to ‘ Narcissus.” 
He there allows the validity of the ob- 
jection, that literature,’ because it is 
attended with corruption, does not ne- 
cessarily produce it; but tlien, says 
he, books are produced ‘by idleness; 
and the desire of distinction, &c.—he 
confesses the argument to be unan- 
swerable ; and, as if ie had never 
heard of it, runs on, addle-headed, in 
the same strain. The controversy, on 
either side, is not worth one moment’s 
consideration, but it is asample of the 
ic of Jean Jacques. There is a doubt 
ether he espoused in this case the 


1 
w ‘ 
side hostile to letters,.of his own ac« 


cord, or by the suggestion of Diderot. 
Rousseau asserts, that the idea arose 
in his mind, during a walk to: see his 
friend, who was ena . his “ Let« 
tres sur les A s,” in the Donjon 
of Vinossines;and ushers it in with 
great effect, as they do the entrance of 

eroes on the stage, with all kinds of 


thunder and trumpets. “ At the in- 
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* says he, “ I saw another uni- 
verse, became another man,”— 
to. his account, it put him 
all in a perspiration ; we thmk that 
he might account ‘for any extraordi- 
nary heat, by the walk in the middle 
of summer, from Paris to Vincennes. 
Diderot tells another story, and quite 
as circumstantial, that Jean Jacques 
had determined on the same side of 
= nestion, Ps ‘that he Sete 
advantage of paradox—-I induce 
him to take the part he did ;—the 
— is not worth deciding. 


discourse was written in 1749, 
and Rousseau quitted Paris for Mont- 
3 of 


morenci in 1756. These seven 
may be considered the first epor 
his literary life ;—during it he pro- 
duced the “ Devin du Village,” and 
the Essay “ Sur I’ Inégalite des Condi- 
tions.” This latter is a el of his 
first paradox, which he inilcquenity 
eartied to its extent in the Contrat So- 
cial. 'The literary connexions which 
had such influence on his future tem- 
shee actions, and concerning which 
t have arisen so many subjects of 
debate, were formed, or at, least esta- 
blished, during this period. His chief 
intimacy was with Grimm, who was, 
at Best, a worthless puppy ; and with 
Diderot, whose literary fame, already 
established, did not allow him to meet 
Rousseau’s friendship on an equality. 
Jean Jacques was, in simplicity and 
forwardness, all his life a child, and 
could never comprehend those different 
shades of intimacy wifich are so dis- 
tinct, although politeness veils them 
with the same mask. He gave his 
whole heart to the persons he had ta- 
ken a fancy to, and expected, without 
any compromise or delay, a like re- 
turn. The act of shaking hands was 
&@ scene with him, and he was equally 
peering and ashamed when he 

these emotions confined to him- 
self, Upon his first visit to Diderot, 
at Vincennes, he rushed inte the arms 


? 


lained bitterly, that 

Diderot, instead of weeping, as in du- 
ty bound, merely observed to the com- 
» * You see how my friends love 

The very same omission is one 

of his chief complaints against David 
Hume, who, in one of his letters, as- 
serts, that he was much affected :— 
‘Rousseau, however, was not satisfied, 
dhe wanted tears, and that from two 
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materialists, who would belie their 
creed at eyery sob. Grimm was a hy. 
ite, a mere pretender in feeling as 
in every thing else ; of his conduct 
there might be reason to complain— 
but it never appears that Diderot made 
a promise of any romantic attachment. 
e sentence of the latter, “ none but 
the wicked love solitude,” or some- 
thing to that effect, was the commence- 
ment of the quarrel ;—mark the so- 
phism by which Rousseau replies :— 
‘© If aman be alone, what harm can 
he offer to any one ?” as if wickedness 
consisted solely in our relations with 
others. But this was evidently his 
morality : the least harm to another is 
tharked by deep contrition in his Con- 
fessions, while the abominable sins 
that he committed against himself are 
told without the least remorse. It was 
at this period that Rousseau, who 
could not meet his friends without 
tears in his eyes, packed off his five 
children, one after another, to the 
foundling establishment at Paris ; the 
first was sent with a cipher, but even 
that precaution was not thought worth 
taking with the others. Of this his 
enemies made a fertile subject of ac- 
cusation in the sequel ; and, as may 
be supposed, all his attempts at excul- 
pation but aggravated his crime. 
After the success of his little opera, 
in which Madame de Pompadour even 
deigned to act the part of Colin, Rous- 
seau fancies that all his friends grew 
cold towards him. ‘‘'They could have 
pardoned me,” says he, “‘ for having 
written books, and excellent books, 
but. having succeeded in an opera, a 
path in which they could never follow 
me, I could never obtain forgiveness.” 
This is manifestly the surmise of nar- 
row vanity and suspicion ; ‘had his 
friends been envious, they could not 
have met any thing more’ to their 
wishes, than to see him distracted 
from literature by musical composition. 
His removal from Paris soon effected 
& total separation from his old friends. 
While walking with Madame d’Epinay 
on her domain of La Chevrette, Jean 
Jacques admired the situation of the 
hermitage, and seemed struck with the 
beauty and retirement of the spot. 
Madame d’Epinay made no remark on 
the occasion, but immediately em- 
se ry workmen to fit up the resi- 
ence, and leading Rousseau one day 
expectedly to the place,—‘* My 
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bear,” says she, “ behold your asy< 
tom."* 


“€ Emile” and “La Nouvelle He- 
loise” were uced in the solitude 
of the Hermitage. ‘ Emile” was um- 
dertaken first, but completed after the 

ication of “ Heloise.” The latter 
was rages in 1759, and nothing can 
equal the fury with which it was 
sought after. “‘ The men of letters 
were divided in opinion concerning 
it,” writes the author, and they are so 
yet. The philos set it down as a 
mere imitation of Richardson. “ He- 
loise,” say they, “ is Clarissa, Claire, 
Miss Howe.” M. Musset-Pathay, in 
attempting to defend the originality of 
Rousseau from this imputation, con- 
firms the opinion beyond a doubt, by 
mentioning the note in which Rous- 
seau combats the principles of Rich- 
ardson—people always borrow under 
the name of amending. An accusation 
of the same kind, and with equal jus- 
tice, was vd wind to the “ Emile ;” 
Que le fond des idées de l’Emile est 
tout entier, dans Plutarque, dans Mon- 
taigne, et dans Lecke, trois auteurs qui 
étoient constamment dans les mains 
de J.J.” To point out the beauties 
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or the defects of the Heloise is need- 
less ; it was written for a certain class 
of society, and for certain manners and 
modes of living, now out ‘of fashion 
even in France. For them it was a 
moral work ; for Mesdames d’Epinay, 
d’Houdetot, and the circle aro 
them, it was a. sermon; to us it more 
resembles an insult. We may conceive 
an idea of the morals of the time from 
a passage in the Confessions—he is 
speaking of the success of this novel ; 
** So inebriated were the women w 
the book and its author, that there 
was scarce one female, even of the 
highest rank, of whom I could not 
have made a conquest, had I wished 
it. I have proofs of what I write,” &c. 
And this is from’a man of fifty, an old 
debauchee, “ revered and ruptured,” 
as Canning says. 

The “ Heloise” insured the success 
of “ Emile,” which, had it been pub« 
lished first, would most likely not 
have produced many of the windiond 
effects it has. All the people to whom 
he read it in manuseript, fell fast 
asleep ; and he complains that St Lam~ 
bert took ample vengeance of his trea~ 
son by snoring while the author read 





® Montmorenei had long the honour of giving its name to the proud family of the 


Constable of France. By one of the daughters of that house it 
sion of the family of Condé, who changed its name to that of 


into the pesses- 
nguien—the title that 


was. borne by the unfortunate victim of Bonaparte. It is about four leagues north-wegt 
of Paris, situated on the declivity of a hill; between it and the wood of Montmorenei 
is the valley of the Hermitage. Southward of the town was the chateau of the 
Marechale de Luxembourg, so ofteni,mentioned by Rousseau ; it was destroyed duri 
the Revolution, but the celebrated terrace, described in the Confessions, yet exists, ani 
presents the same splendid view he loved to contemplate. The chateau Chemette was 

rchased after the death of Madame d’Epinay, by M. Sommeriya; it is at the back of 

Barre, facing the hill, and looks as gay as if it was yet inhabited by Madame 

a’Epinay and her various favourites. 

The Hermitage is a great object of attraction for travellers; and an Auberge Anglais, 
on the little road that leads from the town to it, witnesses what country is most assi- 
duous in paying its respects. The house and garden after Rousseau’s death, 
into the hands of Grétry,.the composer, whose bust and pillar, containing his hesrt, 
stand in the garden, rather impudently riyalling the manes of Rousseau, There also 
stands in a niche, a very characteristic bust of Jean Jacques, surrounded with pencil 
scribbling, and beneath it is inscribed the reproachful tribute of Madame d’Epinay « 

“+ Toi dont les plus brilants.écrits 

Furent créés dans cet humble Hermitage, 
Rousseau, plus éloquent que sage, 
Pourquoi quittas-tu mon pays ? 

Toi méme avais choisi ma retraite paisible ; 

Je t’dffris le bonheur, et tu l’as dédaigné ; 
Tu fus ingrat, mon ceur en a saigné ; 
Mais qu’ ai-je 4 retracer 4 mon 4me sensible ? 
Je te vois, je te lis, et tout est pardonné.” 

This was written when she was in dread of the Confessions, and is unjust, for she 
turncd Rousseau out of the Hermitage. . , 

The house at present b to Mr Flammand Grétry, who has written a thick 
poem on the subject of his habitation—we can speak as to nothing but its thickness. 
ey the mansion is at present occupied by a Scotch ema the name of Camp- 





Bee ” 
aloud his Emile. A variety of circum- 
stances, not generally taken into’ con- 
sideration, contributed. to ‘the con- 
demnation and ou against this 
work, and consequently swelled it to 
the vast importance it acyuired. The 
Parliament, which had just suppressed 
the Jesuits, could not shew themselves 
deaf to the interests of religion—La 
Bane had been burned alive for inde- 
corous behaviour, merely on the pre~ 
sumption that he had overturned a 
w cross—the great were bound 
to support Voltaire, yet it was incum- 

bent on the authorities to display some 
' geal. ‘* Emile” had been written and 
even printed under the very auspices 
of Choiseul and Malesherbes ; but it 
‘became expedient to sacrifice the au- 
thor, and they withdrew from him the 
letters in which his work was approved. 
The Parliament issued an.edict against 
Rousseau, which . com him. to 
fly,—the Archbishop of Paris attacked 
his work with equal eloquence and 


_ superior truth,—the Sorboune was in 
‘such a hurry to attack him, that lay- 
ing aside its old custom of ex ing 

itself in, Latin, it thundered forth its 

anathemas in bad French—the general 
assembly of the clergy of France,—the 


Pope, and even Geneva, hastened to 
condemn and publicly burn the work, 
some of them even before they had 
time to read it. All this was great fun 
to Jean Jacques, who eclipsed for a 
while even the renown of Voltaire, and 
thered all the eyes of Europe upon 
Famactt, He took care to answer kings 
nd.archbishops, and. let the small fry 


emselves in-oblivion;, for atime . 


vex 
he found a protector and a friend in 
the worthy veteran, to whom alone he 
ever remained attached and grateful. 
fos Perrin us Target ha hi. 
ver but a spy in- the phi- 
i hea could not ae a flaw 

ter of George Keith. 

The of “ Emile” that drew 
down all this persecution on its author, 
was the profession of faith of a Savoy~ 
ard vicar, where, half deist, half Chris- 
tian, he eloquently vacillates. between 
the doctrines he learned from his phi- 
losophic friends, and the true dictates 
of his own enthusiastic spirit. As usu- 
al, neither party gave him any credit ; 
the philosophers disliked this mode of 
balancing the question, and were not 
more favourable to his paradoxes than 
the devotees. It is surprising that, in 
that age of boasted liberality, the only 
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Cai, 
‘dignified: and unbigoted answer tg 
Rousseau came from he. pee of a par- 
tizan of the Jesuits, and the head of 
the Catholic church of France—from 
the same Christophe Beaumont, who 
refused the last sacraments of the 
church to the dying Jansenists. It is 
thus that the archbishop combats the 
errors, at the same time that he re- 
spects the talents of Rousseau : 
** From the bosom of error has arisen 
a man full of the language of philoso. 
phy,. without being truly a philoso- 
her—a spirit gifted with an extensive 
Csuieden, that has not enlightened 
him, but spread darkness even over his 


fellows—with opinions and actions at 


variance, uniting simplicity of manner 
with internal haughtiness of thought ; 
the zeal for old maxims with the de- 
sire to establish new, and the obscuri- 
ty of retirement with an insatiate ea- 
gerness for distinction. He defames 
the sciences which he cultivates, ex- 
tols the excellence of the gospel while 
he destroys its principles, and paints 
the beauty of virtue while he strives 
to extinguish it in the souls of his 
readers. In a work on the inequality 
of: conditions, he has degraded ‘Man 
to the rank of brutes—in a later pro- 
duction he has insinuated the poison 
of voluptuousness, under the pretence 
of warning against it ; and in this he 
lays hold of the earliest moments of 
human life, that he may establish the 
empire of irreligion.” 

In contemplating the fortunes and 
character of Rousseau, we are at one 
time inclined to think, that if he had 

common sense, he might have 

n the greatest man in Europe ; and 
at another, that without his extrava- 
gance he would have been nothing. 
The latter opinion is the most likely 
to be just, therefore let us examine the 
principal source of his fame in the 
quarrels with his cotemporaries. 'The 
partizans of Jean Jacques come to thesé 
discussions armed with the idea of his 
— sensibility, which they con- 
sider as an excuse for every crime, and 
a salvo against every extravagance. 
Now, for our part, we do not at all 
esteem Rousseau to have possessed 
finer feelings or a warmer heart than 
the general run of what are called soft 
souls—in the history of his actions 
therearemany signsof callousness, even 
of barbarity ; any tenderness he dis- 
plays is to the last degree selfish. But 
even allowing the utmost that his 
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y withanse 


rtiest. fal 


EPs ; 
hiefs,. 1 ave, hearts of callous stuff, 
Aye] refined becatise they are 
_ betanse they are 
car be no trust 
atic have ae no 
Of their rervea 3; 
communication 
with th em, tor them. 
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D’Epinay, it whieh, éven by her own 
sobeniad af thats learned 


OF thisthudt, +0 ‘it was before too 
well inclined, by-this mean and eaves- 


drop saree the rary ee Seeman 
t age 


‘history 

/with indignation 
wt the eraft and buseness of this mer- 
ce “ cotrespondent.” What.a use- 
ae anneal base 
the aecounté of these societies, for the 
youth who destine themselves to the 
pursuits of literature! 
Rousseau ané Diderot seem to have 
balaneed pretty fairly bettreen ‘each 
other the décotint ‘The 
Confessions and. tte Vie 
with the famous note to the la 


varying hutonps destroy theit Diderot 


Tie peat im one 1id- 

7 Sane gene- 

dangerous, be» 

3 ie et during the ex- 
and ai 

nee theit 

t in its most attractive light. f 
but fatal experience can teach 
ds, as it did Hume, that 
but cherished a viper in their bo» 


u had a strange , 
he never could hate a man t rity, 
unless they had once been intimate 
i oe its Vols tut hen 
fe: one, it was Voltaire ; but 

ver seen the foe that + 


fitst intimate was Gtimrit, who def. 
pet gave him just catrse of offerrcé—+ 

whom he should have and 
whom he would, if his nerves had. per- 
mitted him. His quarrel with Madame 


— (iaatted eatbiraen ‘lea elbae 
had satisfied himself that Virgil had 
Te pee Aodttines of Lucretiiis: 
oh ‘which he wislied to 

this astertion is" 


Fe caso sh es 
gas? ‘ rT ‘ 


And his friends were pelled to re. 
strain their tion, tha might 
not deprive him of rest. There is an 
andéiete,. ex characteristic of 


cogmnaly 
Diderot as well as of the li and 
t of tnee hes 


not say that the assertion is 
tipi toro ie The 
igni answer 0 herbes to 


Pr wrron 





* If we can call the sibel Tits Facqués 80 aioe ren hostility “<n 


“ gule i n'y a que te méchint qui soit scwl.” 
Vou. XI. 


Dig 
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novels against the philosophes 
seau did not openly break with them, 
till the publication of his letter Sur les 
‘ » in answer to D’Alembert’s 
article in the Encyclopedie, under the 
title Geneve. Before this, however, 
che was.a sworn enemy to Grimm, on 
account of the affair with Madame D’- 
Epinay, and also to Holbach, who had 
denied the originality of the music in 
the Devin du Village, and who was a 
kind of president among the philoso- 
phers, uniting them once or twice a- 
week at his table, whence Rousseau 
classes them all under the fitle of the 
4 ws <u ing The prs , Sur 
s tacles, was. i war ; 
he a was wlio tin keep no 
measures with Diderot, since he made 
the. discovery of, the latter’s 
having betrayed his in with Ma- 
dame d’Houdetot to St bert. In 
the letter, he openly declared his en- 
mity, and almost as openly, the cause. 
’Tis difficult to coneeive what busi- 
ness oes ag ge to aa. the 
an article in the Ency j e 
Genevese to open a theatre ; the ad- 
vice might have been conveyed some 
other way, but it was most likely so in- 
troduced. for the purpose of pleasing 
Pa of heighten ae had also 
ect tening the enmity of 
this philosopher, who at the omidene 
was ied in erecting a theatre at 
Ferney. ©. 
. The first communication that took 
ce between these two rivals, was a 
er from Rousseau, on the subject of 
some music he wished to alter, ad- 
dressed to Voltaire, arid couched in 
the most humble and flattering terms. 
In the early of this 
bear, as Madame inay calls him, 
both with Voltaire and Hume, he 
makes use of a tone of setvility not at 
all necessary, and which he:took care 
to counterbalance afterwards, by a pro- 
ionate degree of impudence. He 
insulted the Prince of Conti, ad- 
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with advan- 


[Feb. 


dressed,‘ Hume always bythe title of 
Mon cher Patron ; it was. subsequent 


remorse for this servility that. render. 


ed him so anxious to break with his 
benefactor. When Voltaire published 
his poem on the Disaster of Lisbon, 
he sent it to Rousseau, who was indig- 
nant, as every man of sense ought to 
have been, at the poor istry and 
ludicrous impudence with which. it 
arraigns Providence.. Rousseauanswer- 
ed. it in a private letter to thé author, 
full of eloquence and acute reasoning, 
one of the best answers he ever wrote, 
In the poem, there is a modest objeo- 
tion against the earthquake for havin 
taken place in a populous city, ifist 
of choosing the wilderness for the 
scené of its depredations. ‘ Shall the 
pepe as universe,” says Rowascen, 
be according toour caprices? 
Biase 3p te be subrhisted to our 
laws? and if it be our will to forbid 
an earthquake in a certain place, have 
we but to build a town there?” The 
reply of Voltaire was civil ;—that he 
was ill, and would take time to afswer. 
The answer was “Candide.” Before, 
however, any sarcasm of Voltaire was 
published against the optimist, Jean 
Jacques made an open declaration of 
war.—“ I hate you, says he, very po- 
litely, in one his letters. He was more 
j of Voltaire’s being established 
at Geneva, than of his reputation. 
Rousseau looked upon-his native cityas 
his property, and hated the owner of 
Ferney as a usurper.. The inferior 
rank of the literary men of that day, 
have all appeared, in their works, since 
his death, the enemies of Rousseau ; 
but this must be owing to the.malig- 
nity. of the Confessions in a great mea- 
sure; and may be considered asa re- 
taliation. Marmontel he offended, by 
addressing one of his, ** to 
M. Marmontel, not.to of the 
Mercure ;” but the friend of Voltaire 
and D’Alembert did not need this pro- 
vocation. He wrote a poor answer to 
the letter on the Spectacles ; and has 
preserved, in his Memoirs, a full ac- 
count of Rousseau’s intrigue with Ma- 
dame d’Houdetot,* and treason to St 





abe author of the Hi 
organ, for having 
lady, into whose 


of Rousseau’s Life and Works, is justly indignant with 
and turned into ridicule, this amiable and aged 
she had the luck to be admitted. Whatever might have been 


Madame d’Houdetot’s early indiscretions, it required a monstrous deal of impudence 


and indelicacy in a stranger, not onl 
the age of eighty, this lady was still 
Mr Sommeriva, who 


to suppose» but to publish her opinion, that at 


of a new intrigue. 


had purghased the Chevrette, and was intimate with Madame 
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1892, 


eapedel te des entity com po- 
sed and manufactured in his closet. 
Suard translated ster mae Mo- 
t has preserved anecdotes against 
See's pi Alem erty whe not- 
wi hi tation during 
has (aimee to an inferior 
yank of consideration, attacked _ his 
memory in the eulegium on Marshal 
Keith.’ In at there.is not a. ving 
cotemporary of Rousseau, possesse 
theleast celebrity, that adhered to him, 
except Bernardin St Pierre... The rest 
were visitors of curiosity, mere Bos~ 


WELLS, who puted to: his genet, to _ 
Gillect 4 page Por eir memorandum- 


i from Geneva, and from 
Berne, as he was from France, Rousseau 
took refuge in Neufchatel, under the 
protection of Marshal Keith. From 
this retreat also he was soon compelled 
to fi by Be maneeuyres of the woman 
he ty with, who was never satisfied 
but when in Paris. Therése persuaded 
Jean Jacques, that the Neutchatelese 
prc gran oncear stone tg 13 | be teen 
tak ieleas pith oneof bis literary 
intagonists, Stanislaus, King of Lor- 
rdine, who received and. entertained 
at Strasbourg, with all possible 

; and rest It is worthy. of 
remark, that while at Neufchatel, he 
received the sacrament in the Protes- 
tant church, and always attended di- 
vine service in his Armenian habit. 
trasbourg,, he accepted the offer of 
é, en Chargé d Affiires at 
theCourtof France, wrote,to Rousseau, 
offering him his protection, and an 
asylum in England. Rousseau, in his 


things, declares, 
En dis. the 
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“¢ Madame | s disapprouva - 
beaucoup’ ie elon, “et. ae 
nouveaux effo m’engager a pa 
ser en Angleserre.”’ Tile je tr brane” 
In Des. 18 Wh annie 
terre ni les Gis a Re Mh ct elo- 
quence de M, de. Boufifers, ‘loin’ de 
vaincre ma répugnanicé,sembloit Paug- 
menter, sans que phe ame jourquoi.” 

This is in direct contradiction, with 
bis letter to Hume, and is vaeath of 
remark in this, that the only’plea of 
the partizans of Rousseau consists‘in’ 
the unimpeachable’ sincerity’ of the 
Confessions. and their author, “The 
Confessions go no farther than ‘the’ 
year 1759, the period of his jotirnéy - 
re ee rit he pui oh writting a 
thir t, but though’ better t4 
leave fagiers as they were. The 
abrupt termination of hig auto-bio- 
graphy, allows us to be more ‘cifcum-’ 
stantial in the details of the rest of 
Rousseau’s life, a supplement ri 
to this period being all ‘that’ is ‘want- 


ing. Pr 
Tie arrived in eases gin 
December 1763. The Prince of Con { 
placed him’ out of danger of arrést, ‘by 
ing him within the enceinte of the 
Temple ; and the police allowed him. 
te remain without any disturbance, on 
the condition that he was to depart as 
soon as possible; and, while he ‘re- 
mained, to drop the Armenian garb, 
and. cease, to attraet crowds in the 
streets of the metropolis.. In January. 
1766, he set out for London in com- 
pany with Hume, and M. de Luze, 
a Genevese friend, who, it was 
should accompany him... His letters 
from Loudon after his arrival, bear 
testimony, to the kindness and enthu- 
siasm with which he was received— 
testimony which he soon afterwards 
takes the liberty of retracting, another 
example of the reliance to be placed on 
the vaunted, bonne foc of the author of 
the Confessions. After proposing, va- 
rious plans and. places of residence, 
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circumstan 
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but 
without the aid of malignity.” 


‘oudetot, became anxious, as was very natural, to 


possess the portrait of a per: 
80 celebrated in the writings of his country. Madame @’Hondetot presented him 
, On which were inscribed some pretty verses, “‘ that the original would 
but that here were the features of one who loved him as a mother.” 


comprehend uch pre nachr,” nya ator Of he Ley it nec. 
su “attachments,” says the author ife, ‘* it 

of then secondly, not to run vainly after the character of a i 
Madame d*Houdetot, who never spoke ill of human person, learn to’ 


Madame d’Houdetot is not the only foreigner of distingtion who has had reason to 
curse the day on which they took to patronizing this vulgar body. 
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his 


CFeb, 
persecuting you, the moment 


f-- you cease to. put your glory in perse- 
_ cytion, 


FREDERIC.” 


This sareastic epistle shook Rous- 
seau more than the thonsand pamph- 
lets and condemnations which had been 
hurled at him. He wrote to the edi- 
tor of the St James’s Chronicle, that it 
had navré son ceur—He accused 
D’Alembert of having written, and 
Hume of having circulated it. And 
after geome further delay at Wootton, 
Hume having of his friend 
pt <i still to protect the in- 
te, he fled in trepidation back to 
ce. 


These circumstances are so well 


? known, and the sensation and dispute 
. at the time, was so lively, that it is 


almost impertinent to repeat. them 
here. The author of Rousseau’s Life, 
however, has taken advantage of the 
publication of Hume’s correspondence 


" in 1820, to renew the controversy, 


of Prussia, ardressed to Rous- 

sean ;—it was written in French, we 
give translation : 

‘ & My dear Jean Jacques,—Y ou have 

renounced Geneva, your country. You 

i from Switzerland, 

our writings. France 

ou: fiy then to me. 

I admire your’ ts, and am exceed- 

ingly amused with your reveries, 

though, (between Pir and me,) -they 

are somewhat too long. Itis time for 

happy: you haye 

sought : h by singu- 

larities that do not much become ¢ 

gveat man. at ge - edly to 

enemies, shew them that 

ike cocncices sense. In my do- 

re= 


minions you may find a 
treat: I os our friend, and will prove 


if so, if you wish it. “But if you 
seats enter that I vil 
st 


our refusal. Tf you per- 
torts your mit ies 
misfortunes, choose what kind 
sery best 


y 

vip 
2 | T ns Mle 
tent. And, 
among your 


new 
d 


Tyhat ye il not find 


which renders it necessary that we 
should touch upon the disputable 
points. Jean Jacques ch David 
Hume with opening his letters and 
reading them ; and with having brought 
him to England, merely to spy upon 
his actions; and this accusation Mr 
Musset-Pathay indirectly hints to be 
just. He founds his opinion on this 
’ in one of Hume's letters, where, 
speaking of Rousseau, it says, “ because 
he receives no letter by the post.” Mr 
M. P’s. note upon this is, “ How was 
Hume so au Fait with respect, to. the 
letters of his friend ?”——a notable 
sort of proof this. We would not so 
grossly insult the memory of the his- 
torian as to defend him against, such 
accusers ; nor would we at all have 
taken the least notice of Mr M.P., 
were not his work highly spoken of in 
French society. The next complaint 
of Jean Jacques against Hume is, that 
he fixed his eyes on him one evening, 
in a queer kind of a manner, on whi 
he (Rousseau) fell to shaking and sus- 
pecting, and anon, leaped on the neck 
of honest David, exclaiming “‘ No, you 
are not a traitor!” For this compliment 
David patshina onthe back with “Quoi, 
Monsieur? Quoi donc, mon cher Mon- 
sieur?” These pats on the back Jean 
Jacques bitterly complains of, as the 
effects of a total want of sensibility, 
and of course, Mr Musset~- Pathay 
echoes the accusation.——Good, as 





199%} 
brief wit says spent the wrongs co 
en is, that Hume » Ute 
tered these wi * Je tiens, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau,” which, if true, he 
onght te have been more proud of than 
the esteem of princes. e chief and 
only e worth consideration is, 
whether Hume was privy to Walpole’s 
letter ; and Rousseau, in one of his 
letters, declares himself contented to 
rest the dispute on this one considera- 
tion. Walpole writes, that he never 
spoke of it to Haine, 04 and that he even 
refused visi wee Treen merely be- 
cause he had the letter ridiculing him 
in his pocket. The reasons. drawn 
from Hume’s correspondence, which 
Mr M. P. brings to support this as- 
sertion, and for the sake of producing 
which, * he seems to have compiled his 
two volumes, there being nothing else 
in them new,—are simply these pas- 

: “ Tell Madame de Boufflers,” 

says Hume, at the end of his letters to 
Mies de cooRau poges * « that the 
try I have itted with 
to th hbo 1 letter of the 


aoe fell from myself at 
ble of Lord Ossory.” This, of 
onan was after the pu ication of the 


‘The other convincing extract 


t forward, is from Madame de 
Boufflers herself, who accuses Hume, 
that one of the expressions in Wal- 
pole’s letter was a common one of his 
own ;—this Hume in answer denies. 
The “ary statement of these charges, 
and what they rest upon, is quite suf- 
ficient, — more contemptible special 
pleading in criticism never met our 
eyes. 

"To substantiate the term ignorance, 
which we have applied to the de- 
famer of Hume, we will quote ano- 
ther en from this work. Rous- 
seau longing to be completely isolated 
and retired, ed nied to dears immedi- 
ately for Wales ;—Hume says, that he 
fait naitre,” caused obstacles to be 
thrown in the way of this scheme. 
Mr Musset-Pathay, not knowing that 
there is any difference between Staf- 
fordshire and Wales, accuses Hume 
of raising obstacles to the journey to 
bs gs and i openly encouraging 
what privately he counteracted. Mr 
M. P. should have learned geography 
before he turned critic. Rousseau, in 
his complaint, accuses the English for 
having visited » and for havin 
neglected to visit him. © With i sa 
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the: mn Be a in. France, 
and of not having written ;—in short,. 
he has not left a letter unrummaged, 
nora scrap unquoted, that might at 
all be brought: to bear against the 
character of the person whom he calls 
ironically the “ bon Dayid.” The 
absolute nothingness of his research is 
surprising ; we did nat think it in the 
nature of hospitality, that. any one 
could have lived a public Me eeth 
litical and li » as maar eB 
eave his writings, ( is letters, and bi 
actions, open to the world, 
escape so perfectly free from the 
est aeneaen” His Renivilend 
Rousseau need not be again ma 
feud 


the trouble he took, Ape € 
used not to wound the 
sensibility of the unfortunate vies sae 
peculiarly remarkable in such a 
sionless character. | The oly tlie hp he 
ever replied with warmth and vei 
soe to rong ae yo the "The 
e Wro’ D’ t. 
Prenich critic eens ul 
in set orgs the s t 
heed Wilsee: fs dence he 
20 two extracts injuridus to 
Hume; and which indeed’ no one 
would expect to see from the pen of 
the man, who would not visit Rous- 
seau, because he had a letter quizzing 
him in his pocket. But, for al -the 
stress laid on them by the biographer, 
they weigh but little even against 
Walpole: one is confined to, the his- 
torical work of Hume, and expresses 
a. contempt: fe the French odaradion 
of it,—and other i is too general to 
be be censiders injurious, He writesto 
Montague : ch 

he Jeena me odists, ‘politi~ 

cians, and ers, Rousseau the 


hypocrite, Voltaire the. wit, the Eney- 
clopedists, the Humes, the Fredericks, 
are in my eyes but ee The 
species varies, and, that. is 

have J for their end but. interest: or 
‘ame. 

And pray what was the end.of all 
Horace Walpole’s thoughts and, .ac- 
tions? Impertinent scribbling,, which 
he had the good sense to confine. to 
the knowledge of himself and friends, 
and which friends had the im- 

prudence to give to the world after bis 
Heath. But comparisons between the 
sincerity of literary society in the, two 
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* Dated February, 1766: 
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to 

England. their relations 

one, another, the soi-disant_ philoso- 

phers of France, during the 18th cen- 

ary, including the t_ Frederick 

self, conducted themselves ‘more 

+ the fry of a day-school, than an 

blage of genius and_respectabi- 

lity. ‘The Humes, the bertsons, 

the Smiths, neither flogged nor lam- 
each other. ey 

, the mistress or wife of 


Rousseau, whichever she was, excited 

ual Gaearbipes: according to 
‘her custom, in the family of Mr Da- 
> who, notwithstanding “the 


they are 


e honour 
with 


Jean Jacques made off from re 
leaving all his éffects behind him in 
hisfright and hurry. He soon after 
wasestablished in the Castle of Trie, 
ee: Marquis of -Mirabeau, with 
mm he commenced a correspondence, 
nd who pressed him in vain to take 
up the pen once more. Jean Jacques 
himself dead to literature— 

i¢ve he had beco-ne totally inta- 

“of mental exertion. 


1768, he ran away from Trie, because 


they would not give him any cabbage, 
ind settled successively at ‘Bourguoin 
and Monquin. Here he gives him- 
self up to the study of botany, and 
forsakes polities and polemics, to 
‘< meubler la téte de foin,” as he says. 
Here also he contrived to take revenge 
of Voltaire, by subscribing to the sta- 
tue about nr erected to that philo- 
sopher ;—Voltaire was extremely an- 
ed, and endeavoured to Rene his 
iption refused. In June 1770, 
Rousseau took up his residence in 
Paris, having joyfully obtained per- 
mission : the reason he gives for pre- 
ferring the metropolis to his beloved 
retirement, is not very intelligible. 
He writes, “ that honour and duty 
call him ;” if honour and duty be va- 
riety, the reason is plain. On his set- 


tling in Paris, he hired a chamber in 


the Rue Platriere, now “ Jean 
ues Rousseau, opposite the 

davehen he cae soo till a hittle 

before his death, wholly occupied in 

music, if we except the Ké- 

sing tho cldhs yoave thas elapacd 
ight years that elé 

ba Mtn ad Tettling in Paris, 

i for Ermenonville, 

he was at times delighted and at times 


Hume, st eng his 
tech wil On the Pep May, 1767,- 


ootton, 


In June 


[¥eb, 
ann by the crowds of visitors, 
oe aeieeity attracted to his garret. 
They have all mostly preserved their 
different accounts in the Anas of the 
time; and news from the Rue Platriere 
was then in Paris, what a corner Of a let- 
ter from Italy isatpresent to us. Among 
those whom he became intimate with, 
was Sophie Arnoud, the actress ; he 
even dined with her frequently; but 
supper, the convivial meal of that day, 
was too late for his habits,’ Some of 
the young gallants of the tité were 
continually tormenting Sophie'to keep 
Jéan Jacques for supper, that they 
3t obtain a sight of him. “She 
had frequently endeavoured to defain 
him, but could never succéed; she 
therefore thought of an expedient to 
satisfy ‘the importunities of her fa- 
shionable guests: The tailor’ of the 
theatre was not unlike Rousseau, and 
she compelled this tailor to fit himself 
with a dress similar to that. worn by 
the other—the wig, the brown Coat, 
and the long Deny cane. And in- 
structing him to hold his head down, - 
and his tongue tight, she seated the ° 
mock Jean Jacques by her side at sup- 
pér.. The guests spoke at hith in vain, 
the tailor sat imperturbably silent, un- 
til the wine began to drive out of’ his 
head the lessons of prudetice he had re- 
céived. The fun of it was, that af last 
he out-talked them all, aiid they se- 
parated, each to recount to his friend 
the wonderful esprit of Jean Jacques. 
But ‘the most amusing anecdote is 
that told by Madame de Genlis, in her 
Souvenirs de Felicie. : ! 
“< My first interview with Jean 
Jacques,” relates this lady, ** does not 
dé much honour to my discertiment ; 
bat it was of so comic and singular a 
nature, that I cannot help recalling it. 
I had been in Paris about six months, 
and was then eighteen years of age. 
~~ I had never read a line of 
his works, I felt a great desire to see 
aman so celebrated, and who. parti- 
cularly interested nie as the author of 
the Devin du Village. But Rousseau 
was savage in the extreme, and abso- 
lutely ‘refused either to pay or receive 
visits of any kind. At any rate, I 
had not the courage to make the at- 
tempt, but merely expressed my de- 
sire to be acquainted with him, with- 
out any hopes of having my desire fal- 
filled. One day Mr de Sauvigny, who 
sometimes saw Rousseau, told me in 
confidence, that Mr de * * intended 
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seal, an who would act in consonance 
with the habit he had assumed. The 
made me laugh, and I promised 
myself, much amusement by pretend- 
ing to be the dupe of the trick.” 
Sere ra me vere Sy 
sign of Pre ; but Rousseau him- 
oat who wished to hear Madame de 
Genlis play upon the ae yee: her 
one evening, introduced by Sauvigny. 
She takes Jean Jacques for Preville 
acting the character. ‘ I confess,” 
continues she, “ I never saw any thing 
so comi¢ as the figure, and so took it, 
without hesitation, for a mask: His 
coat, his chesnut-coloured stoekings, 
his little round wig, in short, his 
whole costume and appearance, pre- 
sented to my eyes. but the scene of a 
comedy most inimitably acted. Ne- 
vertheless, that I. might seem to 
be deceived with the joke, making a 
wondrous effort, I kept my counte- 
nance, and after a few words of polite- 
ness, sat down. The estat i 
ily for me, was gay enough, I 
h ~-! tongue, but ae not help, for 
the life of me, now and then bursting 
into prodigious fits of laughter. This 
extravagant gaiety seemed not to dis- 
please Rousseau—he said the prettiest 
things in the world of youth and 
young people. Preville, thinks I to 
anyselt, has more. talent than on 
would expect ; Rousseau himself woul 
not be half so agreeable, besides that 
my laughter would have offended him. 
He addressed me; I was not in the 
mt emberseenett A ig tii cava- 
ierly, every thing that came in my 
head age, gg quite original, 
and I thought that he acted his part 
to perfection. Preville seemed never 
to have acted so well upon. the sage 
as in my chamber, yet I thought he 
had _ represented Rousseau, with too 
much. indulgence and, honhomie. I 
played upon the harp, sung some airs 
of the Devin du Village, and laughed 
even to tears at the praises he uttered 
of his Devin. He looked at me always 
with a.smile, as at a good-humoured 
infant ; and on, leaving us, he pro- 
mised to return next day to dinner. 
Hie, bee so much diverted us, sas if 
for joy at his promise, and con- 
ducte hie io the Tolgrare all the 
ite things imaginable. en he 
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was gone, and_no longer any restrai: 
I set myself to ae dd Hi me 
Pager tg ert 
E~ as ' di e 
with’ a’ discontented and displeased 
countenance. “ You see, at length,” 
says I, ‘that you have not deceived 
me. You're piq at yoiir want ‘of 
success. But could you really sup 
pose me so simple as to take Préville’ 
for Jean Jacques ?* * Preville P= 
“Yes, you may eauih but you can’t 
persuade " me.’—* y, ‘girl,’ your’ 
brain's. turned.” —‘ I confess’ that’ 
Preville was charming, perfect?" no. 
one could act better i I'll engage; ' 
tha with the exception’ of the ‘cos’ 
tume, he has not at qnetee Rouss 
sea. He has represénited a Very afni~ 
able old man, but nothing Ike Jean | 
Jacques, who certainly’ would ‘have’ ’ 
thought me most’ extravagant, ard‘ 
been scandalized at such a reception,” *’ 
P “ At these oe de NO rar r 
e Sauvigny ed imm ave. 
and I began i keep oul of ee 
sagacity. They explained, arid what” 
was my confusion on learning that’ 
I lad received the veritable Jean’ 
Jacques Rousseau in this pretty man< 
ner. I declared I never could see him 
again, if they discovered to him my” 
stupidity ; they promised the ‘toult 
not, and kept their words. lat if 
most singular is, that this ‘conduct’ 
won me the good graces of Rotissean,’' 
He told bie Sauvigny that I was the 
most natural, gay, unpretending yout 
prreou he had abe met and hes J 
y without the mistake that a, 
nished me with such a cause ¢-" mitth, 
he would have founil nothing ‘in’ igé 
but’ bashfulness and timidity.~: As’ T’ 
owed. my sugcess to error, I catinot be’ 
very proud of it. Knowing thenéées” 
forward all the indulgencé of’ Rous~’' 
-seau, I saw him without enibarrasss ' 
"ment, and felt always perfettly at ease’ 
‘in kis company. T Have nevéer'seén'aé 
smah of letters so amiable in’ éoiver’’ 
satin ;~ he spoke of himself with sim= 
wlicgty, and ot his enemies with mode- 
‘ration ; he rendered justice to the mé- 
rits;of Veltaire,'and said it was itipos-' 
sible that the author of Merope and 
Zaize did not, possess ‘a’ soul’ ‘of gr 
-sensibility. Hé spoké also of hi§ Con- 
fessions, und told ‘us he had read them 
to Madame: @’Rertiont. And’ at the” 
same time siid,: that * I was too ‘young’ 


to obtain from him the sime mark'of 


¢ 








cefe nipdeor ae toeat nt 


e cipe quil ne 


‘to penetrate into the ver 
mn he intérrogated. ' It 
‘we, that He would ’ Bate 


ner'‘in ‘Which he had com 
and told’ 


= tt fe of Silt 


od instantly ay th 

7 f aha ° Th Ghat aie not 
"eal % in t declitip: as T did 
’ ‘to iim, that, the rédson’ was 
o Works contained net eddy y things 
inti ah jose 

an have spoken of t 
iohesskonlcrak®' ten espa 
hen he 
* For 

Sf ara ik 

inipty. “This ys 
‘ aves He told me th ahi 
é t 
“MAE T WOU to well neat Rene in 
the 
that he 
per, with erin ch 

t Deki ee 
A tiger By with oe '¢ 


it "religion now,’ re- 

a he, tliat rith bi 
n though t 

‘Ha OF His vestions 

“INV blushed 

answered 
Wéte ‘not fit for m 

‘years.’ “He spdke much of the 
on fine 
ve ag if he had teceived 


fl re ad eonittheadieg 
Madame chet asked 
‘seconnpany her to ist 
But tever’ ‘pik ohe 
is she ‘hit we 


r we ers cb ‘Rousseau’s 
viene? that eek te te 
hay his a ken was Seite oS 


fi befote his de th. Canine 
tae the definition’ te ‘disney th 


EF eb, 


the English me. 


ttait toujours d'un principe, 
Patt oe imagination blessée, prin. 
pnt exathiner sensé- 
conséqnences qu’il en 
tirait etaient toutes dans les Fégles de 
Ja plos saine fogique, de facon qu’on 
ne pouvait qu’ ctre iufiniment etonné 
dele voir, sur le méme fait, sitsage en- 
semble et, si fou.” 

But if we could doubt the insanity 
of a man of genius, wlio walked about 
the streets of Paris in an, Armenian 
cloak and caftan, and who played cup 
and ball after having written Emile, 
the following account, is convincing. 
It is also interesting to those who are 
given to the ungrateful amusement of 
comparing the living with the dead— 
but “* caparisons are odoriferous,” \as 
Mr’ Malaprop says. ‘There ma be 
shadesofsimilarity ; but to speak pl 
it is impertinent to compare ‘on 
with ‘Rousseau ;—only ngs. Byron 
ndble rape of Childe Hateld, direct~ 
ing with his ic ; the suckling, 
the rearin ye] dhe Winctinesangae 
easy’s of children—writing, volumes 
about the “alphabet, and running for 
on :—and yet for all this there is # 


= i on between the charac- 


|, without 
thei is but uoting 


then? Thais 


t tempts us at times to allow 
ane of the patrician Rous- 
Tie extraordinary sympathy 
th for, Tasso, is one. striking 
ae pepo 
* For a long time,” says Mr. Co- 
Tangey, ing of Rousseau, Thad 
fmt, OF doh scoot come 
ed ina state 
, ee piety ae spt n 
tures impossi 


e even to be xeneeneed, 
and he 


tf ren ob ecg 
aed ul soi Ma saa and bis 
on space, 
epen epcined as if they perceived every 
object at the same time ; but, in reali- 
oC they saw nothing: He used. also 
Hp San ia Bis hate, and pass his arm 


oat A iy 





- © He was in the habit of réading his Confessions to select circles, till Madame 


D’Epinay obtained the interference of the 


to prevent him. 


has written his Life, or Confessions, and has made a noble use of them itt pre- 


abe ial haste poet, whom mis 


more than im 


as It is gone that another point'of resemblance has taken place : that the noble 


of the copy-right 
pment ite 5p 4. p his residence 
‘question will of course not be published till the deat 


long wait ! 


it is said, enable the latter to 

en. The-work.in 

of the noble author. May we 
14 





1822,] 
over the back of it ; the arm went like 
a pendulum, continually back and for- 
wards—this habit I observed the four 
years Sc his death. As soon as 
ever the arm assumed that posture, I 
was prepared to hear him start some 
extravagant supposition, nor was I 
ever disappoint It was in one of 
these s that he said to me abrupt- 
ly, ‘Do you know why I give Tas- 
so so decided a preference ?’—‘ No,’ 
said I ; ‘ but ’tis not difficult to con- 


jecture. Tasso, uniting to the most 
brilliant imagination, the good fortune 
to have lived after Homer and Virgil, 
had. profited of the beauties of both 
those great poets, and avoided their 
defects.‘ There is something in 
that,’ said Rousseau ; ‘ but do you 
know that he has predicted my mis- 
fortunes?’ I made a movement, he 
stopped me—‘ I understand you,’ 
continued he, ‘ Tasso has come be- 
fore my time ; how could he foretell 
my misfortunes? I know not how, 
probably he knew not himself; but, in 
fine, he has predicted them. Have 
you remarked that Tasso has this pe- 
culiarity, that you cannot take from 
his work a single strophe, nor from 
any strophe a single line, or from any 
line a single word, without disarran- 


ing the whole poem, so precise is it 
par Satie put Sng Very well, 
take away the s e I speak of—the 
word does not suffer, it rests perfect ; 
the stanza has no connexion with those 
that precede or follow it—it is abso- 
lutely useless. We must presume that 
Tasso wrote it involuntarily, and with- 
out ending it himself — but 
there it is.” He cited to me this won- 
derful é, itis in the mouth of 
Tanerede,” * &c. 

On the 20th of May, 1778, Rous- 
seau left-Paris for Ermenonville, where 
he was invited to take up his residence 
Loon Marquis de Girardin. His wife, 

erése, was, as usual, the cause of 
his removal ; she pleaded ill health, 
and the necessity of country air. It 


* Canto XII. 
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turned out, that the object of attraction 
for the wretched woman was a e- 
boy of M. de Girardin’s, whom, after 
Rousseau’s death, she married, to the 
indignation of all the friends of her 
first husband. On the 2d of July, 
the same year, Rousseau died, - 
ing to the 2s verbal, of a serious 
apoplexy ; fut in the opinion of every 
one who examined the circumstances 
of his death, he perished by his own 
hand. That the Girardins and The- 
rése should endeavour to conceal the 
true cause of his death, is easily ac- 
counted for, and there were many in- 
stances at that period of a proces ver« 
bal procured to suit the views of the 
parties. The Girardins and Therése 
equally allow a deep wound in the 
forehead ; which, if occasioned as th 
state, by a fall upon the floor, 

not have been so deep, as to oblige the 
artist, who took the cast of the by 
to fill it up with much trouble. The 
proces verbal makes no mention of this 
deep wound ; the surgeon could not 
have overlooked such an accident ; 
and the intentional omission alone, 
apart from any other consideration, 
strongly impugns their veracity. There 
is little doubt that the conjectures of 
Corancey and Madame de Staél were 
but too true ;—that Rousseau having 
perceived the infidelity of his wife, 
the only being he had not ceased to 
trust, took poison in his morning cof= 
fee, and this being of slow effect, he 
shot himself in the forehead. The 
letters of Therése, detailing the cir« 
cumstances of his death, are manifest- 
ly false, nor even do they In 
one of them she tells the well-known 
anecdote, of his cr Sag take a last 
mublinee plotane she,geustlte’ of bas 
subli icture the generality of peo- 
ple Pi gat: thought sufficiently 
mantic, unless the hero of it were a 
Deist. For our part, we can find no 
reasons to make us suppose, that 
Rousseau died an unbeliever. ; 


Stanza 77. 





How Faris Poetry an Art? 


Mz Norn, 


Evewin my boyishdays, when creep- 
with shi morning face, un- 


Ld 
wing to-school,” I can remember 
a shade of ‘that feeling which Hume 
Vou. XI. | 


calls ** ical doubt,” being excited 

by the term “Art of Poetry.” It must 

probably have been Horace’s celebra~ 

ted epistle that I had heard of, for I 

was something of a precocious devour 
U 
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cr of poctry in. al and was 


early d ed into a sort of sulky re- | 
verence | for Greek and Latin authors. 


I. was. soon fayoured with a notion of 
the yenmaie of Homer and Vir- 
gil Indeed, the first book 1 ever read 

in (willingly, ) was Macplierson’s trans- 


lation of the Iliad ; and though, since’ 


that time, I have softened much in my 
wae gh oat this description of “« 
es hare em Tt te live au- 
mu e the i habe 
“Tf Me guy was at the pains of laying 
gl a plain receipt for the composi- 
try, her has. it happened 
that we uh ei not had’a dozen or two 
of Homers and Maly since his time, 
with a, pretty supply of Horaces, ac- 
, as is his rule in such cases, 
to, the demand ¥” ate ae ne 
ap inex, Ox uta n- 
ken "ek fiend, to whom, in 
r, I vent to 
the ‘tien, summarily solved 
pe the application of an old homel 
proverb, b, which I fear may be a litt 
‘too, $09, omety for the polite fastidious- 
of your  ZEsthetic Magazine, as 
4 Mr Coleri has so happily termed 
7, Ite moonshine,’ J oth he ; 
i a ‘say what they will, there’ 5 
a whistle of a pig's tail.” 
I haye fas of his opinion ever since. 
‘all, both Horace, and Vida'the 
of the ‘‘ Poetics” which Pope 
ded to edite, were too sensi- 


cn far to pretend to lay down 
aig I Yor tho cleation of « 


” I have ever since’ that’ 


sae “aware of a cloudy let 
z about OT Re ae i 


: a 


Such a ceneatiion would be more 
t of the maniken 
Flams,’—a k, by the bye, 
not o tained the credit it 
seryes,—or of the misanthropical mon - 
rankinstein. If their bal 
oath F be examined, they be 
rok to consist of rules, Without the 
observatice of which, they maintained, 
all poetry must be imperfect. The 
Poetics and the Epistle to the Pisos are 
no more than this. ‘The title 
“ De Arte Poetica” ought to be render- 
ed, * concerning the artificial part of 
»” oF, more literally, “ concern< 
ring poetical art.” Vida goes most into 
_ the metaphysics of the matter, and ad- 
“gaits in words the inefficiency of his 
own rules, in certain cases ; to wit: 


dbiidiamnades ieee 
memento 


How far is Poetry an Art? 


EFeb. 
eta Inventus swpe cst cui carmins ° 
Cui boyd Mosz2, cui ‘sit non leva vo- 


luntas 3: 
Nititur ille tamen frustra et conzendit inani 


' Delusus: studie ——”’ 


To be sure he’adds 


‘* Swpe tamen cultus frequens et cura do- 
centum 

Imperat ingeniis’”*»—— 

but maugre this qualification, the se. 
ctet is out. Here lies the rub. 4f the 
“« Ingenia” are wanting, the rules are 
now and. then found not to answer. 

This lurking distrust of the power of 
precept sometimes gives the whole an 
air truly ludicrous. Phe young peeti- 
cal aspirant is warnetl in one place not 
to venture too near the fires of love— 
but for what reason few readers would 


guess. 
‘¢ Smpe etenim tectos immitis in ossibus 


ignes 
bie amor mollesque est intus cura me- 


Nec miserum patitur vatum meminisse nee 
un 
Castalia.” 


He is to be careful not to get his head 
fairly turned, lest he forget his proso- 
dy; If he burn his fingers, how is he 
o hold his pen to write verses? Now 
this isa most edifying warning to the 
whole tribe of artificial poets. It is 
probable enough, to be sure, that they 
should leave what they. affect to like 
for what they.really do like ;—that is 
to say, the Muses for ‘‘ one earthly 
girl.” But to insult a poet of na- 
ture’s making with such a maxim as 
this—to talk to such a man as Burhs, 
for instance, the natural lay of 
whose passion was poetry, in in this style 
ar oe to make one hate the 
yous Hen schools, and academies, 
oP. psc of Bayeyy os and every 
ing appertaining to those Schalaste 
laws, which’ sy served only to breed 
rhyming, pedants and coxeom 
as all the’ webs Penelope spun on 
“Ff Ithaca full of inoths. 
eat deal has been said and writ- 
so oat schools of poetry. ‘We have 
ron schools, and Scott schdols, 
peat e schools, and Classical schools, 
and Italian schools, and French schools, 
and Frenchified schools, and the ae 
allone peculiarity. It is, thatthe foun 


onty fl 


-ers are almost the o ph nam 


nected with them, whor» reputations 
stand any chance of being of the value 





1993.) 
of a “ ine fee’’ in. the eyes of poste- 
rity. If we once ndmit dl the principle 
that poetry is a’ thing to be taught, or 
ho Bn sense of the 
teri, the ‘list peeks teetns traly a 
most paradoxical ‘edtalogue. In all 
other arts and sciences, the progress is 
that of diligent gradual inquiry. 
Information is ews information 
—example upon exam A man of 
talent or genius, doub Pdi: sorhetimes 
the limits of scienee much be- 

yond the extent to which a man of 
moderate ‘ability can push them. Still 
upon the whole it goes on in a regular 
on. Prdlemny and o Brahe 

the way to’Galileo and Newton ; 
the Marquis of Woreester to Boulton 
a Watt ; and Friar Bacon to Sir 
hey Davy. ‘But the Iliad and 

were not the mere pretur- 

pod of the other celebrated Epics in ad 
and id, that have been. endited since. 
They were not sent beforeto lacquey the 
way for the Epigoniad and the Athe- 
naid. The matter is reversed in toto. 
If, after the manner.of Tristram Shan- 
dy, we were to construct diagrams in 
a lustration of the state of the arts and 
ces, we should. haye a mathema- 
tte with Newtoh at thé top ; 


cal one, cath Dayy—a natural 
hisory on ith Cuvier—a traveller’s 
with Hum ott scholar’s with Por- 
2p Beer Ww it, are we to do with 
‘we make a dramatic 
bekerpose turn it with’ the base 
a+ ieee Sk be peare at the bottom, 

os of | spar 
ma ri H6 of Sint Lewis, Mr 
fr Shel, M r Barry Corn- 
me atid es, and Mr Haynes, in 
rizontal linc, unbroken by nig 

ing’ talent, or reachth; ‘originality, 

We go on to Rerey the many vo lhics 
of Boetty which b have been, as Dr Sou- 
“cast upon the wa- 
eh find, that, with a very 
ava the’ founders of an ori- 
pki style cool gis iNet The **Imi- 
an ” have either 
Yeaked mind fe undead, Ltée a tithe, or 


se have been so crank and top-heavy, 


hat, they before they were 
Well launched. ‘There is Milton td 


te a ea gorgecis s Spanish gall 
ater, at id pode ge a tee 
pee as he ploughs the waves 


y, ch vainly ripple about 
Fea ae 2 t Pag f blank- 
; at have followed 


me akg awe now Na-vonayt ? ‘There 
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is Butler, like a, contraband cutter, 
daringly dashing over the billows ; 
there is : Prior, an ho ay anid’ 
Dryden, a very fine 

like Rowland Hill's fldating Methodit 
Chapel. As foe oh éspeare, to whom 
can we com) bat to a cele 
brated Vanderdecken, the Flying 
Dutchman,” who sails when he pleases 
miraculously against the wind ? Now 
these names ate all founders of schools, 
of which their country had 1io¢ before 
seen the like ; a fact sufficient in itself 
to unsettle one’s notions of the mécha- 
nical nature of poetry. ‘To what this 
** founding of poetical schools,” as it 
is called, really, amounts, is another 
matter. 

If we set about analysing the nature 
of poetical. talent, we shall find it to 
consist, for the most part, in a union, 
of two qualities. "The prominent cha- 
racteristics of a poet, are a os fet 
of pposiving strong im er rephes 
external th Saar, and a liabilit 
intense play of the passions. To a 
faculties he adds, if it is not inherent 
in their ssion, a power of nice in- 
tellect discrimination.- He has cor- 
rect as well as vivid ideas of the beau- 
tiful and sublime in nature, and -o 
the affecting and passionate in menti 
emotion, hether the discussion | 
the doctrine of innate a gsipsey and 
talents is involved here, I do not know, 
nor do I much care., Whether the 
character of a wan, including in that 
term disposition and talent, ts tof 
his natural constitution origin: y, or 
the after-work of exte circum- 
stances, seems to be of little conse- 
quenge,. could it even be certainly 
known wh Dg sean is the true 
one., Under eac sagt yy event is 

y.uncontrollable. The influence 
of circumstances is admitted ‘to 
so early, and to be in itself'so ihscru- 
tably minute and complicated, that as 
far as education is concerned, ont sup- 
position is aboyt as unmanageable as 
the other. Not that I could ever see 
the slightest probability in the notion 
of the constitution of all minds, as to 
.natural propensities and ca abiliti 
being, as it were, originally balan 
_to a.sort of equiponderance. The thing 
is nearly inconceiva ie. That shifting: 
whether simple, perception or reflec 
tion, depends somehow or other upon 
the brain, seems to be clear—that the 
difference of fibre, in differetit men, 
must ‘involve different states of the 
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, | 2 Sia 
ent states of the brain, Ar gle gu 
cessarily cause varieties in the strength 
of VE ynen: and the A aes of 
ideas, is surely hard to i 
Be ths as if may, whether early con- 
ngencies or original 
of a poet must of necessity haye heen, 
from the ing, chiefly conversant 
with those ideas which constitute the 
basis a poory. For lds sige 
consist, in 
drawing vivid, a somewhat height 
ened, but yet na ictures of mat~ 
ters, which aye caleulated to roduce 
“ete petete AY: 
wer of mental L 
So heme ha Se 
ae ce ie 
sence of poetry. 17] ¢ power of fully 
essing these ideas in words, is the 
requisite, The ion of dis- 
in the choice of subjects, 


ought- 


bi Lsbe pastry, Batt those who 
Si excellence and origi- 
n their powers and style of 

of subjects, in a ereah gree 

liar. Every poetical theme; must, 
in fact, be more or less, popular, be- 
cause readers must know something of 
the subject of a picture, to be énabled 
pod Cla the merit of the 
blance. To borrow a common 
ression, it is because “¢ he sees fur- 

t into a or than the man 

) picks it,” that a poet is a poct, 

It is because. he ages piamclnens 
deeply, what others know generally 
superficially, that he is able to 
rouse, in them sensations which they 
cannot awaken for themselves. He 
remembers what they have forgotten, 
and. fills up for them the blanks of 
their tion, and heightens for 
dim colouring of their fan- 

- .He who hits upon a subject com- 
new in poetry, will probably 

ea r poet, provided’ he 
has, even in a slight degree beyond 
his neighbours, the faculty of poetical 
delineation ; but he who, with much 
more of this faculty, takes the same 
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subject after him, will become’a great- 
er and more popular He will do 
so because he can delineate mote nice. 
ly, shadow more deeply, and, colour 
more truly, than his precursor, How 
many Madonnas were painted before 
Ra ’s.? or who has ever inquired ? 
hat the. talent of poetry is mainly 
composed of ‘a capability of vivid im- 
pression from without, and an inward 
susceptibility of mental emotion, is 
apparent in the fact, that poets have 
more frequently been attached to the 
studies of painting and metaphysics, 
than to that of any other science--mu- 
sic, I believe, not.excepted. _ Salvator 
Rosa was equally eminent in, poetry 
and painting. Some of our modern 
inters have written good verses, as 

r instance Shee; and some of our 

ts haye been good painters, as for 
nstance Peter Pindar. The present 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, is a strikin 
example of the union of poetical wi 
metaphysical talent —so was his prede- 
cessor—so is Sir William Drummond 
sa is Coleridge—so is Wordsworth 
—so were Beattie and Akenside—and 
Gaal was ae the arg of 
ish me sicians, t , to 
be sure, his eeadiesion of Homer is 
said..to be none of the most, readable 
of books. 

If depth and correctness in the per~ 
eeption and expression, both of the 
sensations of external’ beauty and of 
inward emotion, be the mainspring of 
the poetical; it, is. pretty: clear; that 
those. whom chance. or nature .has 
turned into one favourite channel of 
observation. from their earliest years, 
are likely to have most of it... The 
inclination to ebserve, and the talent 
for observation; generally accompany 
and assist each other: The having 
one, is a proof of the possession of the 
other. Jn all human pursitits, we see 
what wonders are effected by this ear- 
ly devotion. Hence the almost super-~ 
Stitious notions of genius overcoming 
every obstacle, and Coating. with un- 
deviating step, the way which nature 
points-—hence Sir Isaac Newton jis re- 
ported to! have said; that any man of 
good ability, who could have paid the 
same long and undivided attention to 
mathematical: pursuits that he,did, 
would have produced the same re- 


‘sults. Though this. was. dnly saying, 


in other words, that any one wit 


‘Newton's genius would. have. been 





isp 
Newton; for whether the carly se 
dency was the effect of strong per 
tion of the objects of tie Lan 
pursuit, or whether it was the _ 
of inscrutable circumstances in carl 
life, and rather the cause than th he 
fect of the keenness of intellect 
wards manifested, still to produce a 
similar genius by ‘artificial culture, is 
sboutas hopeless upon ote su ition 
as upon the other.’ It is difficult, how- 
ever, not to think that original orga- 
nization ‘is’ at. the bottom, when we 
behold's0 many of those oe 
called “ men of genius,” driven 


‘hea life & 
with every action tinged by the pre- 
i m. If it be not in- 


a Piveeramets) ‘and seecihad 
t at a com 
with the eartin ot the Lemings, or 
the’ Land-crabs, to which rivers and 
mountains are said’ to: be' ho impedi- 
ments, ‘may not find ‘it edsy to point 
out the fie difference. © Instances 
of the display of early and decided 
tendencies towards reuits, 
are innumerable in the annals of lite- 
rature. The boy Opie sketched, “ with 
desperate charcoal round ‘his darken’d 
bie Rats forms which existed in his 
oung i imagination, but which he liad 
Jot the ‘means of giving “a local ha- 
bitation and a name.” Little Mozart 
and Crotch roared ‘to be at the harpsi- 
chord; when their fingers had scarcely 
strength to press down a key whilst 
jah Buxton ave em- 
ployed all his life in discovering recon- 
dite modes of pridhcnetiod calculation, 
and'probably counted before he knew 
the names even of the numetals. Mr 


seems to have'been.a poet before 
he are to write—nay to speak in 
ished I 


ical, not to say po- 
. Burris was something 
in ulsaane Gay's and if'we look 3 
ther amongst 'the works of those 
of whom miost is known, we dnd 
‘them to be’ coloured with those sin 


— ruling bidlab.. Gets? 


larities of ein our for which t y 


were reniarkable through life. Thus 
fetes = morbid | low-spirits tinge, al- 
ost without ar’ ion, every one 
of hi his ions.’ Milton's scholdr- 
ship end fondness peered ti4 
are ¢ im most of his poems 
Buri warm feelings, occasional seri- 
ousness, and ind ent spirit, are 
ear ora in his works. So are 
‘Lord Byron’s sarcastic, melancholy, s 
and splenetic carelessness of the wo 
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more’ vad inh ot hs “hi 
te ist those” 4 mee 
pack n can, y write 
this ‘f “of mo’ an 
id’ Isaac 
operas tof zeae se 
tes Y pani tort it, writ- 
ten a al more nattiral 
than Shensto: ae ce igharh, more 
simple than Gestier;' and moré sinitet 
set oe the alt ‘Nay, ‘some of be) 
$ macopolists, ‘és 
pecially under the lead of Cori 
Waters, aes i mint if 
or ii ni: an thinute 
the Uilicte OF hicks mi 
on thé nervous’ geri, lie as a 
here’ and’ there,’ as any thing sn 
Armstrong, ‘If wel look : Over” tlie'ex-’ +3 
tensive ea shi ‘poetty, ~ 
we shall find owe a set Of * 
versified. fei yet Ht 
monious quizzes, anid’ their’ poétis' ate 
tinctured ‘th roughout with’ tH eer 
cularities of dhipoaiioieL Hed 


sing from the putstiits of life, na 
the very diseases of the ‘Writers. 
is no selection ‘of subject ; 7. het 
felt keenly ‘and ‘saw bara 
have pA oni? | of. A's fan why 
siologist wight t tYace out the 
tion, profession; and usnal residence 
of a poet, froth bis Werk Bly. “Lord 
Byron, who has travelled, ‘te Ge. 
Gondolas, Mantillas, combolvios , Ga- 
elle eyes, mosques, and lattickd Win- 
dows. The head of Mr Wordsworth, 
who lives amorigst lakes and, i= 
tains, is filled with rocks, clouds, 
gatherers, pedlars, daffodils, ‘and: ih: 
‘ter-lilies, “Mr Crabbe, whose clerical 
funétions have made him farniliar with 
Soaedy work-houtes, bier ase Ae or 
a country > 
of the’ rocks. id ls of Ms" Werd- 
worth, hi poetry out of 
stony Need’ of col ne ph veidlins, and 
the scanty stream of ‘parish’ charity. 
We have s about ships and about 


+ Ura. steam-engines a 
draulic pressese—about hinting; & mth 





Hower ie Pcrg on dt? 
it ga oti! 
’ tain method of 
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verses iti a tavern three hours after he 


d hot 
sr ie ‘of subject, or a cer- 


Ifa 
treating or of orna- 


’ menting that subject, be not essential 


ursuit 


rare Se Ss 


Sur ns od hf 
equal share 
nko 


have each had ‘about an 
in imparting nteedt to its 


then, is not merely to 
ersifying accounts 
ietithn of love, or 
ions. oF owers, , It is the art 
of a subject ‘what no ohe 
can ;—of treating an old friend af- 
fen and high fashion.—In shalt, 
fr oe sie of Being a clever fellow ; 
can never 
by a slack of of subject, nor a 
ever mage or unmade by the vo- 
ae or gpa of a tiniversity ye 
possible epateh bs ima- 
Fe ag want of an exciting 
of. wine, may have rend abor- 
tive many a sonnet,, and its presence 
vi many an anacreontic:—that a 
high- nae may have beem some- 
frst owned in a Pacific ocean of 
vat eon an elegy or an epi- 
; a 
Mediterranean of Br 


Murrays and Wuckivdoda shall 
ever Rar cartanes, fr ck of ¢a- 


Seba criticism— Tilly Psally, Sir 
caf little of the mechanical is 
vege pe 9 ar 295 
peegryy the composition o try, that 
most ef ce rofened to be, as 
_ only semi-volun agents 
Phobias 


“adjuncts -are capricious, f, 
: ‘chai 
ition of the “ a _ 


Te wled sublime ‘statizas on the 
lis eipery 
Die ig ihe fe ue to write © 


to the poetical, still less is versification, 
Smoothness of vertsification has, in fact, 
been attditied as fully by those who 
have vainly striiggled to become poets, 
s by those who have really been so, 
if this wére not true, where is the sa- 
tire of Pope's “ Sorig by a Person of 
Quality,” in which there is as much 
hisicll * no meaning,” as in the most 
fashionable air of a modern opera. It 
is true, that Dr Johnson and others 
have even gone so far as to aftirm, that 
rhyme is éssential to the perfection of 
eS lish ‘poetry,—and they. may be 
t. It may be essential to its com. 
‘i eténess, though not to its existence ; 
—<dnd so inthis sense are réading and 
writing. “It needs not the subtlety of 
Scriblerus—who insisted that he could 
psc the abstract idea of a Lord 
ayor, divested of his gown, chain, 
gilt coach—to imagine a poet with. 
at . accomplishments of reading 
writing, or even speaking. He mig t 
possess ideas, Without the power of 
communicating them. He t look 
deeply into the beauties and harmonies 
rf nature, and excite in himself the 
Play of fanoy and the whirl of passion, 
yet “voice be none.” One of 
heed anomalous cherubim, which con- 
‘sist of a head and wings only, would 
be'a type of him, What are sounds, 
or words, or lines, or stanzas, but 
modes Of expressing that which aye 
ed before them, and independent] 
them? The minds of Homer an 
Milton. were probably, ve similar, 
though the manner in which they 
have expressed their ideas. is totally 
dissimilar ?. The Greek and Latin cri- 
ties, who doated upon the hexameters 
‘of “ the blind Mennides,” would have 
recoiled in’ eoristernation | from the 
blank-verse or rhyme of the English- 


‘man. | Patadise Lost, or H Penseroso, 


“ would have made Quintilian stare 
and gasp.” ‘The mental figures of the 
poet are eternal, unchangeable, and 
adapted to all time j—the rhythmical 

» and 
able. Pope re-versified Donne, 
only proves, that Donne's. ver- 
sification was no part of Donne. Had 
Pope given him a new coat for his old 


one, it ‘Moeig have been mich the 
same 
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Pees, try is ae ie 
Reever ofa , 


subject over which tj 


Upon. /hypothesis,.I. cannot help 
thinking,, Fuses to be explained the 
many y strange judgments. 
fhe by mire wnow, te. work of 
other. posts. poet loses. his. ¢ 
ent, 5.4 man. whois, intoxicated 
ong sort of wing, ; loses all nicety 
pacar re et of ano- 
ther sort... He, whose, bady and. soul 
are, saturated with one.kind of Gaga 
mest, cannot, while it lasts, enjoy, 
iate any ; other. This amc 
sunpering but sagacious person 
‘Tavern-waiter, well, knows ;, a > Ee 
cordingly, they, who think to crown 
their ‘‘ set-to” of Port.or Madeira with 
a magnum of Claret, are sure to get it 
tad.. The poet has, by some means or 
ather, become with an. ar- 
dent feeling of admiration for the beeen 
ties. of the style, and subject he has 
his yearning, arose 
aut. of « ‘be ferce.of blood,” like that 
of mysterious relationships in roman- 
ces, or whether it has worked itself as 
modern. friendships do, by repeated j 
acts of, kindness into, a permanent 
warmth, it matters not,—the. over- 
powering predilection is there. It ore 
become @ passion, ancl, as all 
do, colours according to its ivan A 
poetical subject-is not a mere ones w 
conversation to such,a man, but food 
for Hieeetonbegriaiitt mere men- 


ritical nets of the ladies” 





tig é word. ‘ins nfgneouss 
to ptt ‘ipa’ five ‘of ideas, 
It_is ye wee ‘a Dikzin son atc ee Wisp ‘of 
straw un ch senile 
rpoewich, and and 


if up fata ce | 
Keeps it i ntl tlie ‘fue as aes 
out., We’ ed all felt thé 

reaancll elves to‘ new pe 

in dress— or we were stiocked at frst 
by, the French waists nd scuttte-bon- 
q atrhs with the 
t,, only in a degree timés worse: 
Eins en ot a moment, With what 
feelings rust’ Mr Moore’ o on to. 
read a pga oa hym “My 


Higa ha om- 

st all Pi i Sean ne ach rte 
use ro g an 

ie penn ie 

ings,—or else, 5 ly,’ oa 


shedding tah Sar 
mre precious, AE = on! which 


ps Miso 4 ed 
a hie with a de 
sania logk Th d aru cow ay 
coloured ane bonnet :—th thing 
a I 


Hal 






is im t is fine’ 
to te his knowledge of the’ 
aad hi insight ‘into all the a 
ag _ po you may ' 1 
te Jes aye of a prejudiedd 

he ap pao tht a be 
; Taiver age a ga a man 
of moderate knowledge and unexcited 
passions, than with one who has every 
reason in nature to array his subtletics 
against me, and send ame, it be, ean, te 
Botany POH or sid were 











we a /avereEs yiLADUEFeX FROM 


+ DEAR NORTH, 

» As * Drouthiness” geve sueh su- 
perlative satisfaction, {that i is, to. my- 
self.) I jn the course which 
Nature has et,last, pointed out to me, 
Questionless, I was bern a 


finer, os <a pen og for lost 
time, I ride light weight, aad do not 


i L blow him, ae if 
push him rather smartly. To 
truth, I pc a, aaa which 


| Piciensry, aie ean 
poten ss 


cret.) As I mean to 





poet and | 
pace ph mga, SA com aa 
er, I shall.apur on Pegasus the, 






THE DEVIL S eng BOWL. 


by my journeys, T send 
ts.of m last, 
Sem at.a d-gllo evs. in sa 
bumpered but pave ere 
of, ete 






ole * conceive myself to be a dab 


tis ind ou T haye clapt.a 


"is tk of each ihe 
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herewith assigned over to you. 
inscribe the one I have been speak- 
ing of to Dr Kitchener, to oust ae 

for the roasting he met with 
you put him on the spit. Nay, you 
treated him, I should rather say, as 
ou would a turkey’s gizzard, that 
2 handed him out to be peppered and 
, and then grilled ti looked 
b in the face—a culinary process, 
which, as nobody knows better than 
the Doctor, is called devilling the mus- 
cular tid-bit. Doubtless, my little 
complimentary morsel will set things 
right again. Here, however, I had 
better confess before others point it 
out, that the verses of mine, which are 
to embed Dr K.’s name in the savory 
jelly, of immortality, belong to that 
school of poetry which is connate with 
the school of prose of which the Doc- 
tor himself is the Didascalus. My 
erudite friend Brahdpahntschius Pot- 
finger, father of the tiful Maria, 
and erstwhile tutor and law-professor 
in the university of Gottingen, terms 
these literary sects, iu his Latin cor- 
respondence with me, the “ Schole 
ine,” equivalent to the Leg-of- 
‘mutton schools in our vernacular. It 
as if Bishop Hall did not ap- 
ve of that which must have existed 
in his time; namely, the one whose 
labours came forth in metre; for he 

says in his satires— . 
Such hunger-starven trencher-poetry, 
O let it never live or timely die. 


This is by no ‘means flattering; but 
4 that the 


at the same time it proves in- 
stitution is somewhat venerable for its 
antiquity, and so is not, like the Cock- 
ney school, a mere mushroom of to- 
day—no, no, like mushroom-ketchup, 
it.was known long and merry 460, as 
well as it is now. Indeed, I do not 
think that either eating to live or liv- 
ing to eat is a modern invention. As 
to the latter art, Jeremy Taylor re- 
marks, that “‘ strange it is, that for the 
stomach, which is scarce a span ‘long, 
there should be provided so many fur- 
maces and ovens, huge’ fires, and an 
army of cooks, cellars swimming with 
wine, and granaries sweating with 
corn ; and that into one belly should 
enter the vintage of siiety ila, the 
— of distant provinces, and the 
. Shell-fishes of several seas.” _ (House 
of nny i or the Epicure’s Measures, 


_ My second poem is a metrical ad- 
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vertisement of all Lord Byron’s works; 
and for drawing it up, Mr Murray 

it, I am sure, to be grateful to 
me, for it will save him I know not 
what in paper and printing, as there 
is little doubt of its being got by 
heart by all those for whom he 
stitches up his announcements. [ 
have secured this, by making my dedi- 
cation so diffusive —it is to the readi 
public, that abstract Helluo librorum, 
to whom Mr Coleridge has such an 
antipathy ; but Mr Murray has a fel. 
low-feeling for the omnivorous mon- 
ster, and supplies him with frequent 
supplies of papyrus, which is the 
fodder he delights in. Indeed, this 
pamphlet-perusing prosopopceia the 
reading public aforesaid seems to squat 
like the night-mare on the chest of 
the author of the Ancient Mariner and 
Kubla Khan; and I much wish that 
so powerful a somnoversifier would 
harrow up our souls with some of 
the dreams, (all robably ready tag; 
with rhyme for the press, ) which that 
incubus has occasioned. 

You will observe that this copy of 
verses is wholly composed in double 
rhymes, a feat on which I pride my- 
self, for they are sometimes mon- 
strously hard to find. With one line, 
which I was determined not to alter, 
and to whose finale I could find no- 
thing correspondent in the compass of 
the language, I was so vexed, that in 
an unversifying and unguarded mo- 
ment I was all but tempted to jum 
headlong into the Devil’s Punch Bowl, 
that huge circular abyss:in my neigh- 
bourhood—*“ and there an end!” But 
the catastrophe was prevented by a 
timely discovery of the required end- 
ing. A happy termination this ; I may 
well call it so, both of the couplet, 
(which now jingles most musically) 
and of my perplexity, which thus 
evanished without a dive of some 
fathoms downwards. In some cases, 
however, the will must be taken for 
the deed, TF fear; but you will be 
pleased, according to the dictum of 
a sage critic, to crush the syllables, if 
they are refractory, and then they will 
fit much better. If my Lord B. should 
make you the channel of communica- 
tion, in returning his grateful thanks 
on this occasion, let no time be lost in 
conveying them to yours, 

Braise FirzTRavesty. 
. Ladle Court, near 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl. 
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- Dedication © 


TO THE PHYSICIAN WHO PENNED || 
PEPTIC PRECEPTS, 
AND PRESCRIBED THOSE PILULAR PRODUCTIONS OF THE PESTLE, 
PRA#NOMINATED. 
PERISTALIC PERSUADERS, 
THIS PRETTY POEM IS PRESENTED 
BY ITS PARENT. 


A FESTAL ODE. 


"What constitutes a feast ? 
Not haunch of venison, of flavour true, 
Fat, juicy, nicely drest ; 
Nor turtle calipash of verdant hue ; $ 
ne soup, in whose rich flood, 
yench cooks’ a’ thousand relishes infuse ; 
Net fricassees well ows eid 
Nor France’s ter pants igh-fum ts ; 
Nit'a euthdin of beet en 
Crowning a dish in Mich rich gravy lies ; 
Not turbot, ocean chief, 
Which rud r lobster-sdiuce accompanies, 
No—a good a appetite, 
And hs 44 turn into.a feast 
te’er t-tooth can bite, 
taanducate, and palate taste. 
a t homely bread and cheese, 
i Of which.the ravenous carl tucks in some waren 
’ ~ Or'bacon smoked, where grease, 
Five fingers thick, each stripe of lean siisteaitont 
Be it onion, fiery root, 
‘Whose rank effluvia draws unbidden, tears 5, 


ae 


8 fruit, 
With which the ne pis stomach cheers ; Bas 
Be it cab ge, aie 
wae peng sae LE with agri chops ; 


adobe chief fat ee rustic slops. . 
. Yet in these SO plai in, .. i 
Let’ but : pleistbyr a pret m ” guest attend, 


. tng th eon nd pit with which the bits. descend. 
’ constitutes a feast, 
unger and have wherewithal 
it ine not pf: abe 
ket's Dealeby ail. 


> 
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LORD BYRON’S comBOLIO. (1) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Reading public! whose hunger, 


Thou ous bookm 
Gets monly large peels” 
Of fresh sheets, for thy morsels ; 


And though publishers race, yet 
Thou never art satiate 
Of new poems, new histories, 
New dramas, new Mysteries, 
New romances, new novels, 
New vo , new travels, 
New cations, 
New post prandium orations ; (2) 
New lives and new memoirs, 
New guide-books, new grammars, 
New systems of science, 

Some writ in defiance 


f the sense that’s called common)(3) 


New endeavours to hum one, * 
Of old lies new editions, n 
Of old follies new visions, 

New modes of abusing, 

(Peep for these the Reviews in), — 
New revivals of ‘dew 
By some right or wrong handle ; 
In short, what is new, Sir, 

Finds in thee a ser. 

Reader General! thou patron 

Of many a squadron, 

Who, with goose quills ink laden, 
(Which their stands had best staid 


in, 
Loe arable Ihou 
n blurring white paper,— 
To thee dotd i- 


of doggrel, 
i sure catalogue well 
The works now abundant, 
Of an Author redundant;* ° - 


And we do not disparage 
The rolls of the ae 
In saying, though they strive all 
To discover a rival ; 
And be Horace Walpole 
Stirr'd up with a tall pole, (4) 
And his book’s last edition 
Put in due requisition ; (5) 
Let the Lords not be hindered 
From including their kindred,— 
Yet they will not environ 
Such a Poet as Byron, 
Him, thou, Reading Demus! 
Hast been pleased to make famous ; 
So take to thy favour 
This industrious endeavour 
To make out a list of 
The hanks, which his distaff 
Has long time been uniwining, 
Of verses so genuine, 
That renown they must e’en win. 
Let some fame too o’erbubble 
On his Fate who great trouble 
geo it) hath taken 

n this catalogue making. 


THE ROSARY. 
The first stretch of his powers 
Was made in ‘‘ The Hours” 
*Clept “‘ of Idlesse,” that syren, 
** By. George. Gordon Lord Byron.’ 
No need of diviner, 
To shew that “ a Minor” 
The book had compounded ; 
But to warn us, we found it 
Printed under and. over, 
On the back on the cover, 
On the title-page ominous, 
And in prose prologomenous. 
"T'was, in spite of the pother 





= 


(1) As his lordship imported 


this word from thé East, it is but justice that he should 


have the benefit of it. In the Bride of Abydos, where it is used, he tells us it means 
the rosary which the Turks use, Here, of course, it is figuratively applied to the series 
of his poems, which are to be looked upon as the beads of this combolio, (what a mouth- 
ful the. word is !) and they are beautifully strung upon the golden thread of my verses, 
Et ego in Arcadia!’ ahem. 

(2) Beware of mistaking,—no allusion here to brandy,—gin being the drink of our 

igenous orators. Indeéd, one of the speechifying Radicals ayerred in public, that 
« ish gin,” (sink the circumstance that he was a yender thereof,) “ is as nutritive 
as mother’s milk to an ish ” Radical harangues are not generally specimens 
of after-dinner eloquence,—they are oftener orationes impransa, or ad prandium ad- 


iscendum. 
bir Let us humbly that Sir Richard Phillips will, when he writes on philo- 
sophical matters, divest hi of the jocular sobriquet of ““ Common Sense,” assumed 
by him, “+ quasi lucus a non lucendo, et mons a non movendo.” 

(4). Tail is surely synonymous with long, which is, I know, the epithet in common- 
st use in menageries, whence we borrow the metaphor, rig 

(®) His “ Royal and noble authors,” which Mr Park lately edited. 
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Neither one thing nor t’other ; 
And th it was popsieb 

It deserved not the flourish 

Of that tomahawk cruel 

In the saffron and cerule, 

Which notch’d it and nitk’d it ; 

In short thosé wits wicked 

Had their sport with the lordling, 
Whom they thought a soft ing, 
Too meek to retort it; 

But they were not so sorted, 

For his next was a stinger ; 

Master Frank found his finger 

Had been burnt in the venture 

With one, not a flincher 

When his Pegasus skittish 

Gave a fling at * Bards British.” 

If the < Fours” failed in merit, 
There was talent and spirit 
In this nettle stuff’d satire; 

And the blows, like the platter 
Of hail, fell by dozens 

On our splenetic cousins 
Dun-Edin’s Reviewers, 

Those paddlers in sewers, 
Where their mud-ammunition 
(Hooting, hissing, derision, ) 
Is mix’d up for griming 

All those who won’t chime in 
With jacobin shoutings, 

And infidel doubtings. 

Then came doughty Childe Harold, 
With whom the world quarrel’d, 
Because this aspirant, 
Though observant, enquirant, 
Shrewd, keen, energetic, 
Sublime, and pathetie— 
Contriving to wedge in all, 
In one word, original ; 
Yet betray’d the foot cloven, 
Scepticism being inwoven 
In his talk matters 
Best left to his betters. 

How ae folks roli’d their gog- 

ers! 

How the learned prov’d bogglers ! 
At the name of the “ Giaour.” 
For sure ne’er to that hour 
Did four-fifths of the vowels 
Cunnnne in the bowels 
Of a syllable single ; 
Even yet how to mingle 
Their sounds in one’s muzzle, 
Continues a puzzle. ' 
But ef a are clever,— 
Surpass’ never, 
In his loftiest or eaches: 
Two or. three ofthe sketches. 
- “ The Bride.of Abydos” 

ext sprang up beside us ; 
Prods the first. time I met her, 
The Giaour pleased me better ; 


Another Lailleful from the Devils Punch Bout. 


Although I must own it, 

With reluctance upon it, 

Since my preference showing, 

O’er a lady so glowing, 

Of a wretch. with a white face, 
Argues not much politeness. 

With a head rough. as horse hair, 
Heaves in sight. now. “The Corsair.” 
His Lordship here followed 
The metre that’s hallow 
By the poets, whose due, d’ye see, 

Is no longer sub judice. 
Ne’er could fail this fine story 
To find fit auditory ; 
It holds one quite Va 
With interest ; yet, nathless, 
*T would accord with my wishes, — 
If stops, ‘stead of les 
Were put.to the poem, 
(How to do it I’d shew em ;) 
For, I’m sure, I was wearied, 
Seeing comma and period 
Smash’d,—as if punctuation 
Were gone out of fashion. _ 
© An Ode,” rather warty, 
Came to Nap Buonaparte ; 
Wherein he was 
For not having folded 
His cloak like a Roman ; 
And, indebted to no man, 
Kick’d the bucket with glory, 
And lived ever in story. a 

Then appear'd Senor “ Lara,” 
Which, at sight, one could swear a 
Reappearance of Conrad, a 
The attempt though did honour add 
To our author, clear-sighted ; 

And ne’er hath he indited 
pe anes icacity, 
And psyc ic Si ty- ‘ 

To each “ Hebrew Melody,” m 
Alas! and Ah, well-a-day!  ” 
For most are but rudish 
And a scantling are g 
So let Messrs 


? 


ee 
<9 thee ‘ 


raham 
And Nathan enjoy ’em. 

“* The Siege,” next, “ of Corinth,” 
Illustrates a. war in th’ 
Morea s;—but I dare say, 
From perusal or hearsay, - 


- Most now think on the munching 


Of the dogs, and their “ cruriching,” 
(On what, in his jargon, 
r 


calls an organ,) 
Stripping off the scalp, rot “em! 
+ ze peel figs in autumn.” 
With Al 


r3 to the arena 
Came the fair “ Parisina.” 


That he should not have written, 
On this subject forbidden, - 
Still sticks in my gizzard, | 
*Spite of “ gruff General Izzard,” 
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Who devoid of all — is 
Tow’rds King Leigh and his verses ; 
And because without panic, 
Ew rod ghtt Cockannic, 
ymed li on incest, 
Z., with fury Borate, 
Pour’d out a full bottle (6) 
Of wrath on his noddle ; 
But of Byron he’s chary, 
And lauds this same “ Pari- 
sine,” as if it were shapen, 
All the perils escaping. 
All we say of a “‘ Monody” 
Is, it issued forth on a day. 

After this, the “‘ Third Canto 
Of Childe Harold” was sent to 
~— its a with the nation ; 

And it gai approbation. 

“The Prisoner of Chillon”™” 
Was sufficient to mill one ; 

So doleful,—so grievous,— 
With nought to relieve us ! 

Enter “ Manfred ;” a serious 
Sort of white witch mysterious ; 
Of our genius erratic 
The first effort dramatic, 

And so well in that province 
He has never come off since. 

“ Tasso’s sad Lamentation” 
Much requires condensation ; 
But ’tis plaintive and striking, 
And suits with my liking. 

Not so the sarcastic 
“« Sketch on topics Domestic ;” 
As the matter ended, 

Least said’s soonest mended. 

To Venice he hied him, 

And that city supplied him 
With the matter capricious 
For his “ *” facetious ; 
A model, so ye, 

Of a style free and easy. 

The story that’s in it 

Might be told - a —_ : 
But se chatting, 
On this ions and that thing, 
Keeps the shuttlecock flying, 
And attention. from dying. 
There are some I d mention, 


But the sneer, as I take it, 
Is gainst those folks who break it. 


Another Ladleful from: the Devil's Punch Bowl. 


- Yea, exceedingly 
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The lengthy. “‘ Fourth Cante 
Of the Childe” makes us pant, oln! 
It exceeds altogether 
The three first in a tether; 

But ’tis greatly applauded, 

uded. 

Now, though, without flattery, 
It has powerful poetry, 

Yet the world henceforth will know 
Meo proprio periculo, 

That. to my inind, the style of it 
Is ambitiously elevate, - 

Too much in the fashion 

Of a prize declamation ; 

Rather pompous and dullish, 

Of falsettv, too, fullish ; 

As'it don’t wholly please me, 
Of the subject I ease me. 

Thunders in now on horseback 
“ Mazeppa” the Cossack ; 
Though he was not a Hettman 
In ae that feat, man, 
And a wag, for his trouble, 
€all’d him John Gilpin’s double. 

With many an ill omen, 
*Neath no publisher’s nomen, (7) 
(Proof that mischief was brewing); 
Sneak’d forth, of “ Don Juan” 
Canto first, Canto second ; 

But here my Lord reckon’d, 

His host unconsulted,— 

Staunch admirers revolted, 

And made a stern stricture 

On the profligate picture ; 

E’en the wit could not save it 

From being upbraided ; 

And, though read by the many, 

No one champion’d Giovanni. 
“The Great Doge of Venice” 

Little joy stirred within us; 

And the purse of Old Drury 

Was not burst, I assure ye, 

With the weight of the treasure, 

When, in spite of displeasure, 

And legal injunction, 

Abjuring compunction, 

This play they enlisted, 

And to act it persisted 

Till ’twas thoroughly hiss'd at. 

The “ Three Cantos” more recent 
“Of Don Juan” are decent 
Compared with the couple, 

Of morals more supple, 
Which first made us wonder. 


4 





(6) Bottle is here used aggravando for vial, which is the old established wet-measure 
of wrath; but surely in these days when energy of language is so much in vogue, F 
shall find followers to adopt the more forcible expression. Z. gave full measure, whether 


it were bottle or vial. 
(7) Pray be careful to 
s 


Ww. 
tru 
sold under the nose of many a one. 


do just as well for the rhyme 


that nomen is set down here, and not gxormon, 
sake; but then it would not accord with the: 


ea Ry Cine ee Aeon yak pot ppl eaten shy publisher's namé, it was 
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But the three are much under 

Their loose brethten in satire, 

And in interesting matter ; 

Though they shew more decorum, 

We could sooner snore o’er “em. (8) 
Last came to assail us 

Great “ Sardanapalus,” 

«The Two Foscari’s History,” 

And “ Cain” in a “ Mystery.” 

Had they staid in his pinnace 

On the watesrs of Venice, 

His fame had not suffer’d, 

For though they discover'’d 

Some power in the terrible, 

They were not all agreeable. 

Cain’s murderous fury 

He had best, I assure ye, 

Have left where he found it, 

Nor essay’d to expound it ; 

For, howe’er he conceit it, 

We are bold to repeat it, 

He’s by no means a fit one 

To play pranks Holy Writ on. 


Another Ladleful from thé Devil'g Puhch Bowl. 
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Milton’s self, whien he travell’d, 
From the record was gravell’d, 

In parts of his epic. 

So abstain from the topic, 

And with easy restriction 

Seek the regions of fiction, 

Extend thither your pinion, 

For there lies your inion. 


L’ Envoy. 
Lo! in melody worthy 
Of immortal Tom D’Urfey, 
Have I chanted, my lyre on, 
The doings of Byron. 
And, as faithful recorder, 
Chronological order ~ 
Have I kept. Now, as clincher, 
I take heart, and will venture 
To suggest to his Lordshi 
A pare. (no hatdship,) 
Which he should not be sorry at— 
Let him make me his Laureate. 





(8) After all that has been said on Don Juan, what comes up to ** Don Juan unread 2”” 
One of the pieasantest parodies that ever was written. 





MORELLET’S 


France hasat length ceased to pre- 
sent a revolting object of contempla- 
tion to the philanthropist ; that hour, 
so long and so vainly sought through 
anarchy and blood, and so vainly 
through the splendour of military re- 
nown, has stolen upon the country in 
peace and a degradation. The 
great principles of ¢ constitutional free- 
dom lately acquired, commence to be 
brought into action; and to the con- 
fusion of the partizans of vulgar ty- 
ramy, those principles have found 
their warmest advocates in the most 
aristocratic party of the state. All 
are compelled at length to acknow- 
ledge the irrevertible tendency to mo- 
narchy, of a great, a chivalrous, anda 
territorial pegple. Fatal experience 
has established this truth, and has re- 
animated in the minds of Frenchmen, 
on feelings of the — towards 

ir ancient kings. ity is. no 
longer the pliaad esiotetle, sentiment 
that it has been—the enthusiasm of 
its regard is henceforward founded 
upon wisdom and experience. 

From this station of tranquillity, 
from this terra firma, which the 
French government has at length at- 


MEMOIRES." 


tained, there is a redeeming pleasure, 
which was impossible to experience 
before, in surveying the vast and 
stormy ocean, which the political ves- 
sel traversed for the last century. We 
imay say century, without stretching 
our retroactive foresight to any extra- 
ordinary degree: although we willing- 
ly join with Clarendon and Necker in 
ridiculing the all-sufficiency of those 
who descry the germes of revolution 
in ages far removed, yet we cannot be 
blind to the chain of causes and effects 
which is strongly manifested in the 
history of France. All these causes 
centre in the great one—public opi- 
nion : and it isa s e paradox that 
would exclude letters from having had 
an influence on public opinion. If 
there has been too much effect attri- 
buted by some to the literary. spirit 
and productions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there has also been too little 
allowed by others; a revolution in 
France might have taken place with- 
out them, but it certainly would not 
have taken place.so soon... The course 
of events was by no means adequate 
to overturn the old and sacred Brdju- 
dices of the people: the quarr - 





_ © Mémoires de PAbbé Morellet, sur le Dix-Huitiéme Bidele, et sur la Revolution. 
Paris, 1821. , 
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tween the Jesuits and Jansenists, be~ 
tween the great law-courts and, the 
monarch, could never alone have 
impiety and blood-thirstiness 
h the nation. It was the sneer- 
ing sophistry of Voltaire, the eloquent. 
blundering of Rousseau, that over- 
whelmed all honourable as well as all 
moral feeling, and effaced the human- 
izing effects of time and civilization 
ppt. a race of men by nature 
thoughtless and ferocious. ‘To prove 
the effect that letters had in producing 
the turbulent sentiment of auarchy, 
it is but necessary to examine the uni- 
versal language of the time, from the 
declamations of Mirabeau and Sieyes 
wn to the petitions and proscriptions 
of the most velgat pens, and it will be 
easily seen in what school revolution- 
ary France learned at the same time 
to read and to think —~in the frothy 
volumes of its unprincipled wits. They 
too sought to ba ance the ills of their 
public professions, by the good of their 
rivate munificence—they too vaunted 
uring their lives the petty charities 
which they bestowed on individuals ; 
they had even the silly arrogance to 
such things by the name of good 
done to mankind ;—but it is neither 
for us, nor for them, nor for this 
world, to estimate the vain-glorious 
boast. 


After the regent, and his financier 
Law, had led the French government 
its first spaipeple step to destruction, 
it is in the annals of literature almost 
alone that we are to trace its gradual 
downfall. Finance, which was the 
rominent and immediate cause of the 
evolution, had ceased to be merely a 
state-craft or routine of office: it had 
become a portion of letters and of phi- 
sophy, and as well as law, politics, 
and religion, ‘liad become a topic of 
universal and trivial discussion for all 
ranks and sexes. It is not easy to dis- 
cover what some writers mean exactly 
by the word literature—perhiaps they 
exclude from being comprehended by 
is. term such writings as those of 
ontesquieu and ‘T while they 


admit the wins go aias subtleties 
of Helvetius and the Encyc 

dists ;—certes it requires some such 
play of words to support the assertion 
that letters were not a prominent cause 
of the French Revolution. The philo- 


sophers have bee nd 
represented by all cotcmsporary histo- 


rians as a political body in. the state, 
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important eno even to counterba~ 
lance the ate pl united party of 
the Jesuits, as well as to temper the 
intolerance of the Jansenists, who may 
themselves be considered as a kind of 
literary body. Paradox may make 
what use it pleases of the word /itera. 
ture, but when the term is applied to 
the political and religious speculations 
of fa acyclopedists, it must also 
include all writings whatsoever, that 
influence the thoughts and actions of 
mankind. And to say, that writings 
which have been universally read, and 
extravagantly popular, and which have 
been followed by effects obviously to 
be expected from them—to say, that 
these writings had no influence in pro- 
ducing these effects, is nothing more 
or less than downright nonsense. 

We are far from seeking to, add 
mere consideration to literature, or to 
increase its importance at the expense 
of its honest reputation ; but it is use- 
ful to estimate properly the influence 
of an engine, alike powerful for evil 
or for good, and which it is the inte- 
rest of those to mask, who would use 
it for the. purposes of destruction. 
The numerous and even well-inform- 
ed mass of civilized society, whose 
principles of rectitude, of religion, and 
subordination, are necessarily found- 
ed more on habit and honourable pre- 
judice than on set reasoning, are the 
van-guard upon which the lovers of 
vague change first make their attack. 
And such is the force of evil, that they 
are almost certain of success, if they 
can but carry on their plans without 
awakening suspicion. ‘They come for- 
ward with smiles, and raillery, and 
lenient sophistry, with professions of 
benevolence and philanthropy—a love 
of pleasure, and the human race ;— 
let but a tliofn prick these lovers of 
mankind, an antagonist or a rival pre- 
sent himself, and soon will the fair 
mask be torn away, the hidden malice 
of the heart display itself to its diabo- 
lical extent, and show us how deep 
are those charitable feelings that pro- 
fess to have for their sole end the 
instruction and amelioration of the 
world. 

Such was the philanthropic coun- 
tenance presented by the philosophers 
of the age eentury, and by such 
petty malice did they belie it. “Never- 
theless they were listened to and be- 
lieved—we have seen the consequences. 
There are some:men of the present day 
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amongst us, born for better things, 
who seem inclined to imitate rhs 
worthies, would fain renew the same 
farce, and would have no objection to 
see it followed up by the same tragedy. 
Did we not despise the attempt, and 
see in it but the flatness of a twice-~ 
told tale, we should promise ourselves 
much honour, and indeed much amuse- 
ment, in bearing down on these se- 
cond-hand Quixotesof philosophy with 
all the legitimate powers of reason and 
ridicule 


We have been led into these reflec- 
tions not unseasonably by the consi- 
deration of one whose life, but just 
extinct, spread over the whole of that 
century so fertile in events, and who, 
“ like Fontenelle, formed the link be- 
tween two ages and two literatures,” * 
The Abbé Morellet was the only one 
of the Encyclopedists who lived to 
witness the full extent and progress 
of that spirit, to which’ he had assist- 
ed, though in a very small degree, to 
give the first impulse. He was born 
in 1727, at Lyons, of humble parents 
—paper manufacturers ;—at first edu- 
cated in the college of Jesuits, le stu- 
died his way into the Sorbonne. The 
account of his early education, which 
he gives in the commencement of his 
Memoirs, and of that university, more 
celebrated than extensive, must prove 
interesting to academic readers. The 
picture of his university’ life altoge- 
ther is fascinating, and we can well a 
preciate the love he bore even to the 
walls of his college, “‘which,” he says, 
“ he never had. the heart to visit, since 
the Vandals destroyed the beautiful 
mausoleum erected to the memory of 
Cardinal Richlieu.”{ Among his fel- 
low-students were the Briennes, af- 
terwards ministers and victiws of the 
Revolution, and Turgot, concerning 
whom, especially the latter, he pre- 
serves some characteristic anecdotes. 
The genius and disposition of Turgot 
bore a strong resemblance to those of 
our Addison: both essed equally 
a natural inaptness for the political 
stations they attained—both possess- 
ed in an eminent degree the amiable 
and moral virtues of private life. The 
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French minister, if he possessed the 
aoe of having made political 
theory his peculiar study, had also 
the disadvantage of occupying the 
more responsible and dangerous of- 
fice. Morellet, in his account of Tur- 
got, gives us a pendant to the well- 
known anec(lote of Addison’s attempt 
at'an official letter. 

* He had,” says, the Abbé, “ de- 
maned preambles for the edicts which 
he was Preparing on grain, on wine, 
on wardenship, and the corvées—his 
four principal operations—of Mr de 
Fourqueux, Mr Trudaine, Mr Du- 
pont, Abeille, and also of me. He sent. 
me three of these preambles, demand- 
ing my opinion of them. I'returned 
them in a few days, without having 
made the least alteration. | He insist- 
ed upon being told which was the best, 
I teplied, ‘ whicheyer you. first take 
up.” ap had been expecting this 
unlucky edict for two months, and, he 
kept them in expectation two months 
longer. . I am not deceived in, saying, 
that he spent, in digesting these pre- 
ambles, more than two entire months 
of the little time that the whirlwind 
of affairs allowed him for meditation.” 

The French Government, between 
the theorist Turgot, and the man. of 
business Neckar, calls to mind Burke’s 
simile of, the. jack, with the pon- 
derous weight at one end, and the fly 
at the other. é 

‘Through the example of his friend, 
Morellet devoted himself chiefly to. 
the study of political economy, and he 
was confirmed in this paras by ac- 

uiring the intimacy of De Gournay. 
the brother economist of Quesnay, and 
who had enlightened his country on 
commercial subjects, not only by his 
own speculations, but by translating 
the English works of pha, te 
King, &c, It wasin opposing Mo 
on the subject of the India Company 
that Neckar first rose into notice ; the 
latter differed with ihe tt. ay! Ko 
man ints, especially on the 
pris acts of corn ; his“ habitude des, 
calculs,” says Morellet, made him de- 
spise theory. , His opposition, however, 
was always modest, deferent, and ne- 





* Lémontey’s “* Eloge de M. Morellet.” 


+ The establishment had but thirty-six apartments, besides the church, hall, &c. 


+ The mausoleum or its 
ments, Rue des Petits A 
places, 


arid has itself been converted into the French Academy of Painting. 


ents were removed to the Museum of French Monu- 
s, which has sirice restored its ‘eollection to their old 





ver disturbed the counexions of pri- 
vate ; while, on the fi 
never could conceal his disli 
to Genevieve banker, and once, in 
particular, treated him with a rude- 
ness- that would have justified retali~ 
ation. Before, however, Morellet had 
entered the lists of political conten- 
tion, he had laboured privately for the 
Enciclopedie, and furnished the ar- 
ticles of Foi, Fatalité, Gomaristes ; 
which, by the by, it is a wonder that 
Diderot and D’Alembert would have 
given up to another, especially a young 
writer, since they were such excellent 
themes for the inculcation of their 
doctrines. But, indeed, we should not 
wonder that any degree of intellect or 
ardour should grow weary in the eom- 
position of an Ency ia. The 
Abbé also contributed forcibly to- 
wards overthrowing the reverence due 
to the Romish Hierarchy, by publish- 
ing, under the title of “ Manuel des 
Inquisiteurs,” a translation and com-, 
pendium of an old and forgotten work, 
which he had found in Italy, written 
by a grand Inquisitor of the fourteenth 


century. His other literary produc- 
tions at this period of his life were, a 


translation of Beccaria’s treatise, some 
attacks on Le Franc, Le Pompignan, 
for one of which he was ] in the 
e, and the commencement and 
plan of a Dictionary of Commerce, 
meen the troubles of the Revolution, 
co uent poverty, obliged 

him to Fae ry . * 
The world has heard enough about 
the literary society of France, that as- 
sembled at Madame Geoffier’s, Madame 
Neckar’s, and the Baron de Holbach’s ; 
but as these Memoirs are the cope- 
stone to the voluminous private his- 
tory of those times, we may be allow- 
ed to translate a few extracts. Madame 


tree in the garden of the Thuilleries, 
where they talked republicanism un- 
the shade of the royal palace. Be- 
_Madame Neckar, free opinions 
also constrained on the subject 
religion; it was at De Holbach’s 

: every thing in the shape of 
be, See was welcome; here were 
to be seen, not only the beaur esprits 
of France, but also the foreign faces, 
which Morellet enumerates, of Hume, 
Wilkes, Sterne, Galliani, Beecaria, 


Morellet’s Memoirs. 
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Caraccioli, Lord Shelburne, the Conte 
de Creuze, Veri, Frizi, Garrick, the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, 
Franklin, Priestley, Colonel Barré, 
the Baron d’Alberg, &c. 

Hear the worthy Abbé’s own ac- 
count of himself and friends :— 

‘* The Baron d’Holbach had regu- 
larly two dinners every week, Sunday 
and Thursday, at which were assem- 
bled, without prejudicing the visits of 
other days, generally from twelve to 
twenty men of letters and taste. There 
was always plain cheer, but good, ex- 
cellent wine, excellent coffee, much 
disputing, and never _—- sim- 
plicity of manners without rudeness, 
and mirth without folly. 

‘* Frequently a single m took 
the word, and proposed his opinions, 
whatever they might be, peaceably, 
and. without being interrupted. At 
other times there was single combat 
in form, of which the-rest of the so- 
ciety remained tranquil spectators—a 
species of deference rarely to. be met 
with elsewhere. It is t that I 
have heard Roux and Darcet pro- 
pound their theory of the earth— Mar- 
montel, the excellent rg aren sub- 
sequently digested in his Elements of 
Literature—Raynal detail, to the very 
livres, sous, and deniers, the com- 
merce of the Spaniards with the Phi- 
lippines and Vera Cruz, and that of 
England with her colonies—the Am- 
bassador of Naples, and the Abbé 
Galliani, tell us long stories after the 
Italian fashion, a species of drama, 
which we always heard to the end— 
Diderot diseuss a question of philoso- 
phy, of the arts, or of literature, and, 

y his copiousness, his eloquence, and 
look of inspiration, forcibly attraet the 
attention. It is there, if I may men- 
tion: my own name by the side of those 
so much my superiors, that I have 
been permitted to develope, more than 
once, my principles of public economy. 
And there also, it must be confessed, 
Diderot, Dr Roux, and the worthy 
Baron himself, established dogmati- 
cally their creed of absolute atheism— 
that of the Systeme de la Nature, with 
an .internal persuasion and a. good 
faith, edifying even for those who, 
like myself, dissented from their opi- 
——t el good 

ror never forget a very 
scene one evening. We had been talk- 
ing after dinner on this subject ; Di- 
derot and Roux had argued to their 
3 





, 
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Morellet's 
; and had spoken impieties 
‘to “bring ‘othe thunder 
1 the 1 vif itfell for such 
ings.” The Abbé Galliani, Secretary 
the Embassy of — had listen- 
with patience to alt this disserta- 
tion ; at’ length, rising, ‘ Messieurs,’ 
said he, * Messieurs les philosophes, 
tot so —_—_ you please. I — com- 
mence by inting you, that if I 
were Pope, ra seni you all to the In- 
uisition, and if King of France, to 
Bastille ; but, as I have the good 
luck to be neither the onenor the other, 
I shall return here on Thursday next, 
and you shall t me.the patience I 
have besto on -you.’—* Agreed,’ 
eried’' we, atheists and all, ‘ on Thurs- 
day.’ 
de Thursday arrives’: after dinner 
and coffee, the Abbé seats himself in 
his chair, crosses his legs according to 
eustom, and taking his wig from his 
head with one hand, it being warm, 
and gesticulating with the other, he 
thus commenced :-—‘ I suppose, gen- 
tlemen, that he amongst you who is 
most convinced that the world is the 
work of chance, playing at dice, and 
that his an ist throws once, twice, 
thrice, every time, the cast of six. For 
as short a time as the game does last, 
my friend Diderot, who is losing his 
money, exclaims, that the dice are 
loaded, and that I am a scoundrel. 
Ah ! my good philosopher, because ten 
or twelve casts of dice have made you 
lose six frances, you believe firmly that 


’ it must be in consequence of some 


adroit manceuvre, or artificial com- 
bination ; und yet seeing, in this uni- 
verse, effects produ a thousand 
times more difficult, more complicated, 
‘more sustained, and more useful, you 


never suspect that the dice of nature 


are prepared, et qu’ il y a ld haut un 
grand fripon qui se fait un jew de vous 
attraper,” &e. ‘ 
* Morellet proceeds ‘to relate how he 
himself maintained the dispute against 
an obstinate neighbour, te whom he 
addresses a letter the nextday, with the 
facetious commencement of Monsieur, 
et tres cher athée. © 
_ When such were the professors and 
defenders of religion in the country, 
we no longer wonder that churchmen 
were decreed to be but a useless and 
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expensive body. ‘ The illustrations of 
the Abbé i; s0-much adniited | 
by Morellet; seem tous to:offer a very 
a of thosé all-inteHigent 
- ve and we have no doubt 
tthe argufyings to which it was‘ an 
oo Talc ew as stupid as itself. 
Had a single: spirit, as. Paseal, 
lived in those times; he would have 
made minced-meat of thie whole tribe, 
atheists, theists, religionists, and all, 
who, in their assembled sovereignty of 
intellect, have not bequeathed to the 
world even the shadew of a new truth. 
But a were to condemn, as it mee 
rits, this compromising spirit in a mi- 
nister of religion like Morellet, what 
words could we find to stigmatize such 
churchmen as Gregoire, Sieyes, and 
Bishop Talleyrand::» "=" * © 

In 1772 the Abbé took a trip to 
England, on a visit to Lord Shelburne, 
and gratefully records the attention 
and the amusement he reecived in 
London. He does justice to the merits 
of Garrick; whom he compares to Le 
Kain. Garrick placed him in the or- 
chestra at Drury-Lane, ‘strictly for- 
bidding him to look at the book of the 
piece, with which the Abbé had pro- 
vided himself. -- 

** I ventured to disobey him once 
or twice,” says Morellet, ‘‘ but -he 
threw sueh looks at me from the stage, 
that I was obliged to shut the book 
altogether ; and although the words 
were lost to me, Garrick made the 
sense of the acting quite intelligible.” 
He seems to dwell with great pleasure 
on his stay in England, and mentions 
a dinner on the grass, near Plymouth, 
endeared to him by hearing some 

ladies < bien chanter a Ncottish 
song, of which, says he; ‘ j’etais very 
fond’ It was The Lass of Patie's 
‘Mill. At the peace of 1783, Lerd 
Shelburne requested the French mi- 
nister to bestow an Abbey on Morellet, 
* in return,’ as Lord S. politely said, 
‘ for the latter's having liberalized bis 
ideas on the subject of commercial re- 
gulations.’ Vergennes gave the Abbé 
a pension, although by that time the 
English minister was out of power: 
» Whilein E d, Morellet formed 
an intimacy with Franklin, which was 
renewed when Benjamin took up his 
residence at Passy.*. Whatever may be 





--™ The chief: street of Passy is called Rue Franklin; also there is the Barritre 


ranklin, that enters from Passy to Chaillet. 


Vou. XI. 





——‘.] am, sorry for. your ill. success,’ 

said, hey.‘ for. truly it-is an, amiable 

and\a worthy woman. But the Abbé 

de la Roche, and the Abbé Morellet, 

are they not sometimes with her?’— 

“Qh yes; said.I; ‘ she ‘has. not lost 
waive Be aa ' ovovr ode one of herfriends.’——‘ Ah ! if you had 
_ Letter from Faawxttx fMapame: gained the Abbé Morellet, with a good 
Se) pe oe AMELIE TIOS oo (oho’ 2 “Cup of café'a'la creme, to speak in your 
oh vilind .5 <a ( Passy.» favour, perhaps you snightt Valve apo- 
nf Chagrined by the resolution, Ma~ ceeded ; for a subtle reasoner he is, as 


dam, which you ced so strong- 

is Wesravee tet oe 

ife, in honour of your departed.Aus- Or. if you: 

band, I returned home, al spony Roche, by the gift of some old classic, 
' to.speak against you, you might have 

er ~arried tyour point’; for I. always ob- 

>! that when he counselled any 


religion, and of the govern- quitti 
ment of France. ‘ Are you not anxious 
to hear of your friend Madam Helve- 


Cecio 
"a ah!” exclaimed 





a “oe 7” + 


cet reietn fon Janey Toe 





It was in July; anter 
sited by the ‘the Convention, 
and ‘its’ doors: sealed: Morellet ‘suc- 
ceeded in preserving the edition of the 


Dictionary ‘they were , as 

wel-eniehe lataaverah ‘opianare of 

the Society, by.conveying them +o his 

own heuse; he had ‘the happi- 

: hess to ‘reproduce them on the restora~ 

: -for'blood:' ‘La Harpe tion of the Aeademy: ° He’ thus: give 
thought it politic to sing in full Lycée, the \political ‘opiniéns of the ‘at 


witha hc-eap-ot his head, te the time of it Midi) 22 
rer cans ing and sangui é * ‘There were a good’ many of tis 
sons of the ‘Revolutionssdch-<# » who were revolutionary in every sense 
~ at Page die 2 mba} 


escaped ‘with his’ head:;*| 

by omitting the name’ of 

his “ Historical Picture’of js fort aid’ 
AMS hy. % himself ,  whie™ 


4b VIT 2 
. 








if? 
amends, support doctrines similar to 
those which, from the triburie ef the. 

priests and 


slaughtered like wild beasts from one 
end of the kingdom to the other: 
_ This opposition, and the disputes 
to which it gave rise, destroyed all the 
pleasures of society : conversation, ere 
into habitual wrangling. The less vio- 
lent held their ton and the others 
ogize for the most 
wmphed whe * brough aes ee 
when he: t news 
of ani atrocious decree ; and La Harpe 
came and sat-dewn, quite contented 
with himself, between the Abbé Bar- 
thélemy and’ me, after having just 
printed in the Mercure a i 
diatribe against all ministers of reli- 
gion, of which the natural end was to 
get our throats cut,” &e. : , 
; meneetie very ro La 
Harpe, in no very Christian spirit 
drags forth all pideouneliatend a 
ness to light, in revenge for the men- 
side which that writer made of him in 


, amusing account 
given in these Memoirs of the author's 


attempt to obtain a ticket of civism,— 
his repeated walks te the Hotel de 
a and the a om 
le spectators spi and. u- 
i Leese of the section dis- 
cussing matters of state policy, and 
, ne a moment to take the re~ 
: t ofa sanguinary song. To 
all Morellet’s asseverations of — « 
anee:to the republic and liberty, 
was, ‘* Prove your citizen- 
on the 10th of August, and the 2d 
of September.” —‘“‘I scarcely thought,” 
adds he, “ that it was necessary for 
my safety to-prove that I helped to 
massacre the priests at the Carmes or 
the Abbaye.” He is to two or 
three commissioners, who are to exa- 
mine the principles and tenor of his 
ical writings ; these critics were, 
a on a hairdresser, — a sexton. 
He was obliged to give up the pursuit, 
and run his chance without the ticket 
of civism. 
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“Leb. 
- ‘As soon as the fall of Roberspierre 
had restored some degree of liberty to 


voice against oppression. He publish. 
ed, in December 1794, Le Cri des Fas 
milles, which met with great 

four or five thousand copies being sold 
in a few days ; it also mainly contris 
buted to decree passed: in. June, 
1795, which restored the family inhe~ 
ritance ‘to the children of those con« 
demned by the: revolutionary: tribu- 
nals, This pamphiet was followed by 
La Cause des Peres, which reclaimed 
indemnity and restoration for those 
who su in consequence of the 
emigration of their chil To the 
merit of these works honourable tess 
timony is borne by Lacretelle, who 


ty elsewhere makes but ironical mention 


of the Abbé’s talents.* But while 


successfully pleading the cause of the 


unfortunate, Morellet was reduced to 
poverty himself, and was obliged to 
devote himself'to those literary labours 
best calculated to procure him subsist~ 
enee. After'the 18th Fructidore, 1797, 
the press became again under con- 
straint, and it was hopeless to obtain 
from booksellers remuneration for 
litical works. “‘ Nothing sold,” apelin; 
*<-but romances,— English romances.” 
He translated first the “ Jtalian, or 
the Confessional of the Black Penitents,” 
for which he was paid 2000 francs, 
He obtained 100 louis for the ‘* Childs 
ren of the Abbey,” a novel much ad. 
mired in France ; from the year 1797 
to that of 1800; he had translated six. 
teen volumes of romance, besides one 
of Robertson’s America, and several 
voyages and travels. 

If ever 4 society for the preservation 
and improvement of a language was 
necessary, it was so in France, during 
and after the Revolution. ~The wri- 
ters and a who eptentles the 
nation, took possession of the language 
also ; and as they were equally devoid 
of talent as of information, vulgarity 
with them did not possess even its 
common advantages of force and ex- 
pression. Called to discuss the high- 
est subjects in politics and morals, of 
which they before had not an idea, 





* We give Lacretelle’s ironic mention of Morellet :— 
% The Abbé Morellet, to whom all the happiness or misery 


of the world seemed to 


result from the or bad logic of its , was thundertstrack at the logie of the 
good governors 


Assembly. 


» ~ He attacked its errors in pamphlets without much force or po- 


pularity. But subsequently, his talents seemed to increase, in spite of yeats, with the. 


noble progress of his pity and indignation.” 
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incapable of ag either their 
or language, | 

principles: down to a level 

themselves, and created as great 

im the ideal world, as they 

yin the personal. Marat 

a deity, so-was the prosti- 

whom they placed upon a cart 

. worshipped, —Roberspierre was 

‘model of Spartan virtue,— 


in the shape of an. epithet,.- 


; vice, title, praise, reproach 
, ‘became eo-on founded and 
s@-habitually used in their new sense, 


that the language-had ‘actually, .and - 


without exaggeration, turned topsy- 
tutvy. A history of the Revolution is 
an enigma, without a glossary of its 
cant. Fools as they were, the heroes 
ofthe Assembly knew: the value of 
the gibberish they were uttering, and 
looked upon a society instituted to 
watch over language, such as the Aca~ 
demy,’ to’ be their enemy. 
‘And although more ‘than one-half of 
the-society were staunch republicans, 
the officers that dissolved it declared, 
that the Assembly considered the whole 
‘body of the academicians as hostile to 


them. 
~ The first attempt to re-establish the 
‘Academy, was made in 1800, by Lucien 
Buonaparte, then Minister ef the In- 
terior. The First Consul was in Italy, 
and Lucien seized the opportunity to 
collect’ the old academicians, to set 
them to draw up their regulations, 
and choose members in the place of 
those deceased,—Lucien himself was 
of course to be one of these. There 
‘was much disagreement among the old 
members as to the new fellows they 
were to appoint: the list first pre- 
poi contained the names of Colin ; 
ucien B.; Fontanes ; Talleyrand ; Du- 
teat; Ségur ; Buomaparte, First Con- 
sul ; La Place ; Lebrun, Third Consul ; 
Dacier ; Reederer ; Fortalis ; Devaines ; 
Lefevre, and: Volney. Ducis and Tar~ 
‘wished to introduce Garat and 
~$t Pierre ; we ourselves 
wonder how they could well omit the 
author of the Studies of Nature and 
‘Paul and Virginia, now better 
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known and esteemed than any 


ed. of.them,, but the eben qwas, that 
he always invei bitterly against 


the Academy. Buo te’s. return, 
however, after the battle of Marengo, 
put an end at once to theix hopes and 
their dissensions ; ’tis well known that 
he hated and, dreaded men of letters— 
the. Institute and its men of. science 
were his.favouri he qui 
immediately the attempt,to.revive the 
Fe Seen ose GR PY feel mM te 
“* In 1803,” says Morellet, “a, 
for-the ro-asisbaicuanent of our Soden 
‘was presented to.Buonaparte, by many 
estimable members..of the Institute: 
the project: was enforced . by . public 
opinion, long dissatisfied with the or- 
ganization of the Institute, and, which 
appeared decidedly. convinced of the 
necessity of forming, a. body of: men 
of letters to counteract the corruption 
of language and taste.” ' 
Buona at last persuaded, al- 
lowed five members of the Institute, 
La Place, Rederer, .Dacier, and. two 
others, to form the plan of a new or- 
ganization. This, as it exists thesame, 
with little. modification, at, present, 
and. as England. has a similar esta- 
blishment. in: view, we shall. give at 
large.*). . | Lane 
The. entire. literary .establishment 
was to bear the name of the National 
Institute. It-was;to be divided into 
four academies, viz. one of sciences, 
an Academie Francaise, like the old.; 
one of inscriptions and belles lettres, 
and one of the finearts. There was ho 
law against being a. member of more 


academies than one. Each was to have 
‘a-salary of 1200 francs, and the secre- 


tary 6000. The Consuls and Ministers 
becatne- members. of the new. acade- 
mies. All that Buonaparte altered of 
this plan was, First, he abolished the 

— ae of each aca- 

emy, designating them’ merely. 

the names, of Ist class; mg rca Psd 
Secondly, he presetved in .the second 
class, or pnslisiate Francaise, many 
eseryaysiear = A never €x< 
ercised the arts. of wri or composi- 
tion. Thirdly, :no.one:class had a par- 





and sincerely both as we admire e na 

m constitutional and religious princi we cannot help saying, 

like smuggli Except a few, and apparently uri nthe eee statements in the Li- 
W. 


* Our 


fivearng 
ed to 
than hearsay 


embryo Society is said to have adjudged its first prize to Mrs Hemans. Now, 
Mrs Hemans, and a Literary Society established 


that this looks very 


ha fe cea? peace ae the public ? How have its prizes 
c ? For our part, we have séen no statement iegneet 
in goctioes Wt is to be hoped that these reperts will prove < 





aa 


eS placa of. the 


ae Pe pi FSi fo amr 


ei iN Seine tice : 


fects,” says Morellet ; ‘‘it did nat re- 
French Academy, nor re- 
store to it the consideration or autho- 
sity which the ancient had enjoyed. 
not re-establish that happy mix- 

ture of men of letters and men 
which order igh oc the Revolution 


The cal for the establishment of 
_ the Institute bears date, January, 1803. 
In: the.enumeration of _ the, subjects 
ted to the discussion of the bo- 
- all, Lavienetn and moral, 
are excluded ; exclusion Buo- 
naparte aeekd farther, inhis decree 
from Aix-la-Chapelle in the next year; 
which assigns —— of from 10 to 
5000 francs for different compositions, 
to be distributed every ten years on 
the anniversary of the 18th Brumaire. 
In this there is no prize allowed to an 
phi work. ‘“ es, 
Es des Lois, or Smith’s We ° 
ations, says he, ‘‘ would have tt 


cot mamaber among the kinds of know- 
ledge he i ne ap ere mathematics, phy- 
whether liberal or me- 


Fates ce np me ee phy. 


ym elon tp rt ral 
itation and government of polit 
cal societies: it was'on those wh o-em- 
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[Feb, 
1803... was, invited with eel, 
Medame Buonaparte, to — 
ing, with her; one of . mai 

on which there was not ~ com. 
pany,——that is to say, not more than 
twenty ladies, and a little ball. We 
went. Madame Buonaparte received 
us kindly ; talked with us for about 
quarter 4 an hour ; told.us,.that the 
First Consul would see us with 


rank, - sure, but that it would be late a 


arrived. The ball commenced, and 
we teok part in it for half.an hour, 
Madame Buonaparte proposed to. mea 
game ts preewh my ignorance of the 
aca permit me te accept the 
mr, — ‘font played... I conti. 
nued to be.a spectator of the dancing, 
and to talk with some persons of my 
acquaintance. At B 
pene hot agg arrive 
who had brought. us in her 
—_ pupae to reconduct us 
home ; and we took our leave without 
having seen the First Consul, who did 
not make his appearance, as we learn- 
ed-the next day, till one o'clock. 

*< Abeut, three weeks after, we Ter 
ceived, Sicard and I, an invitation si- 
milar to the last ; and Madame Buo- 
maparte acq uainted us, through Ma- 
dame - Renae, that the Consul re- 
gretted extremely not rat 
with us,—ime in particular,—but that 
we should certainly see him this time. 

*< We arrived at the palace about 
ten, and found the Consul ‘playing at 
whist. He saluted us as we entered. 
His‘ play finished; he conversed. for 
half) an- hour’ ‘with General ‘Mortier, 
and ‘then with ‘some! other General. 
I was-at the end of the little saloon, 
near to where they were dancing, and 
I was conversing at the time with the 
Minister of the Interior. Buonaparte 
walked. t: over, and sagan 


nn an‘te \ 

Soyagen rt told hith, that there 

were kitids ‘of: Weondnitbele is won 
I was not one of those called’ 

nomists, but upheld thed rans 

some modifications!“ W as it notQues- 


evils ney who Wi Oar saster?’0No; 1 


‘I am indebted 


for know! of this science’ 
_ for my ety ko sew this ence 


Gournay, rapt deerme Pro 





taint > > Ee ss ff >. 


16%.) 
Prudaitie, both the } anreriin in 
ply err —* You 
wish for the ¢: not?’ 
at’ Tis true, — os sot taxes 
might’ be letors 
alone, if Aro ‘taxes were oderate s 
but, when they are excessive, the go- 
vernment is com to dissemble, 
and take them all sorts of forms, 
aud ‘any way it can.’ The assistants 
smiled at my answer. ‘ You wish, 
also,’ Cowen be,* & the liberty of the 
commerce of grain ?’—‘ Yes, Citizen 
Consul ; I believe, that, under an esta- 
blished government, the entire and 
of this commerce is 
the best and the only means to pre- 
vent and moderate the variation of 
jit, and to establish that mean price 
which is most favourable to all the i ~ 
habitants of a country,—the er Broa 
reer government ought to 
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propose to itself.’—* Nevertheless,’ re- 
plied he, “if: Turgot ‘had -adhiered to 
this plan of his: ow the liberty 
of commerce, instead of providing for 
the town of Rheims dette ‘the’ coro- 
nation, he would | have tet much em: 
barrassed, oir Her are eee ‘the 
exception does not contradict the prin- 
Sey town of from ‘ten to twelve 
thousand inhabitants, when there is 
suddenly and extraordinarily collected 
from sixty to ninety thousand persons, 
has need that the government, who 
operates the ‘change, should also take 
the precautions,” 

e Memoirs of the Abbé Morellet 
here close. - He afterwards became a 
member of the Chamber of uties, 
and often gave his political com-~ 
mercial opinions from the tribune. 
He died in 1819, aged 92. 





SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 


No. 


IX. 


6 GLERICAL PECULIARITIES.” 

with modern peculiarities ‘and eccen- 
tricities,—the .‘* mgntle of. fashion.” 
is..50 largely and. cozily, spread . over 


. Taree are few things; Mr Editor, 
of the kind, which give me more un- 
easiness than the passing and constant- 
ly shifting nature,of the world we live 

in. The'men, and manners of the year 
eighteen: hundred. and secnrtiyallg are 
different from, those of the year 
dghteen bundred 3 and by doubling the 
distance of time, you, place: yourself 
Fy pa of men, who had very. 
little at common with those of the pre- 
sentday. At this period towhichI refer, 
civilization, or gentility, or politeness, 
ot I know not by what designation the 
aon € Diy: pat may be known, 


ay praia smooth 
ties, and giving one uni- 


iam ond unvaried pode to ven the whole- 
there existed a reasonable pro- 

ly of icdividuale, in all ranks and 

conditions, ge by abe po a 


copafort,’.and..convenience alone. It 
was from, this rich and. inexhaustible, 
thet our great Dramatists and 
drew,and that they still con. 

and striking 

which, are 

| as genuine 

a dal canvas, in cheer later times, 


the shoulders of, sogiety, as to pres 
vent all recognizance of the natu- 
tal figure and shape...Men are now 
dressed in uniform, and, turnout to 
he orga i UP i 
t ing ‘s_soldiers..u 
parade ;. and if any one nt gy of 
more courage, or gran reverqnee for the, 
tyranny of opinion than his neigh-. 
bour, dares to, desert. the, ranks, and 
lace his proper character in the. strong, 
fight and relief tee which a deviation from 
the general. ‘, uniform” implies, 
is. sure to be, bran branded , as. a, fool,, or, 
subjected _ to the, allegation, . of cons 
ceit and affectation. Nature, now, is, 
out .of date; and the worst, of itis, 
that thes tbe standard which art and fa-, 
have establish is, one and the 


v7 py ty shapes and. gizes,-it, re 
d. scrables te ed of tor=aate 


paabiie 
dancies are; reduced, and, 

racked out,.to suit, its dimensions 2 
mehinbemeane One, may now Ress 
from the strees ,t0 » parlour, a 
a again, into. Th and. 

wing-rooms in sugcession ;, and this 
he may do for the whole ra cathe 
period riod. of the“ daft da; 

ing fortuuate enough. to 2 light upon 
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a single ‘‘ Character.”’ Sensible, well-- 
informed men he will indeed meet with, 
and men of wit, and men of literature, 
and men of talents, and men of great 
common sense, and men, it may be, of 
all the cardinal virtues and sciences,— 
together with a handsome allowance, at 
the same time, of human ignorance, fol- 
ly, and presumption. But as to encoun- 
tering any one individual without his 
wig—the usual parapherna- 
fia of “fashion” —it is quite, or nearly 
so, out of the question. It isverily prac- 
ticable to travel over Scotland with a 
creel on one’s back, and a fishing-rod 
in one’s hand, and to take up a tem- 
porary residence by the snug ben fire 
of the Farmer, or by the roaring beacon 
of the Chieftain’s 3 to plant one’s 
cold and dripping shins against the 
dying embers on the Cottager’s hearth, 
or to obtain a warm and a comfortable 
corner by the patent grate and bur- 
nished brass of the Manufacturer’s 
chimney ;—to trace the, Tay to its 
source, and the Nith to its mouth, the 
Tweed, with a small exception, through 
all its windings, and the Ciyde from 
Queensberry Fell to the Broomielaw, 
——to accomplish all this, I say, in the 


pnly way in which travel is worth a 
eae ee rat ee 

t lighting upon any thing above 
a reuae ly gor 


or a tive 
No, sir; “ fuit Ilium,” and “ fuimus 
Troes.” The age of fairy knowes, and 
old weather- beaten cairns,and banks of 
natural brushwood, and heath-covered 
fells, and green sequestered spots, with 
a long — of Nature’s most be- 
witching and pleasing aspects, is va- 
nished, is passed away. ‘‘ Cultiva- 
tion” has run her ploughshare through, 
or driven her Steers to pasturage over 
dh and r ype ag er 
t imens of grain in the 
Sindion’s et, a ing com 
tition with markets; shambles, 
bankruptcy, the corn laws. The 
fruits of ‘‘ ejvilization,” the 
ie wand the — of a on 
m, are equally perceptible in the 
ghaensband Aroces seal exunetion of 
‘those varieties and resting points in 
the moral landscape, which used to 
render it at once oP aghans « g and 
pleasing. It is serio apprehended, 
as I am told, that a ieaietees of a 
cunts spite of lime and manure, 
of all that art can add of strength or 
stimulus, by which the exhausted 
powers of vegetation may be recruited, 
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Now 1X, Leb, 
nothing. but.a “ caput mortuum’”’ will 
at last remain to exercise the pets 
and disappoint the hope of the hus. 
bandman ; and there are similar ‘ap. 
prehensions entertained by the “ Wise 
ones” on the score of moral cultivation, 
of -that universal civilization, which 
must,.in time, reduce the mental ener- 
gies of man to a mere ‘‘ Vis consilij 
expers,” very much, it is probable, to 
the quality and consistency of ashes 
chopped out from an extinguished 
ce pipe.” 

Nevertheless, “for in the very tem- 
pest and whirlwind” of our declama- 
tion, it becomes us to acquire temper- 
ance, and observe justice, these obser- 
vations are liable to a certain degree 
of limitation. There are exceptions. 
from this sweeping allegation, but 
these, when stated, serve, among other 
useful and appropriate purposes, with 
a sort of paternal affection, to strength- 
en the rule from which they have dis- 
sented ; just as.I have known of a po- 
litical “‘ Renegado,” whose accession to 
the ranks of respectable opposition has 
caused many who were formerly hearty 
in the cause, refuse their alliance, and 
pass over to the deserted party. ‘There 
are still a few physicians, lawyers, and 
judges; a few Dandy Dinmonts, a 
few Jock Jabeses, and Cuddie Head. 


Bedal. riggs,in remote and landward districts; 


with a small proportion of Bailie Jar- 
vies and Jeanie Deanses, in towns and 
royalties, who preserve somewhat of 
the freshness and consistency of indi- 
vidual existence. But it is amongst 
the Presbyterian Clergy of Scotland, 
all inferior in this view, as they are to 
their Sires of yore, that more of this 
desirable and rare quality exists in the 
shape of exception, than any where 
else. To be convinced of this, you 
have only to do something—any thing 
you find necessary, or convenient, or 
agreeable—till next May, when you 
can take a walk up the High Street of 
Edinburgh, immediately before or af- 
ter the meeting. of the General As- 
sembly—or, now that I think better 
of the matter—you may, by bribing 
the door-keeper, or passing a member's 
ticket as your own, get a peep into 
that venerable court, and be enabled 
to judge of that variety of wig, face, 
and form, which is there exhibited. 
There will mark the lank hair, or 

wig of the Transalpine ; 
the smart air, sweet smile, and _sil- 
ver-headed cane of the Metropolitan ; 
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country parson, with e ‘extern: 

ing which gives clothing, and 

coeponing peculiarities. with 
the i iarities with- 
in. Or, if you cannot afford to take 
this method of obtaining information 
and conviction, you may make a les- 
ser survey in the district where you 
reside. Creep slyly, at the time when 
the last bell is ringing in, into a west~ 
door corner of our country churches, 
as if you were employed in ferreting 
out supply for the metropolitan mar- 
ket, and observe that variety and ec- 
centricity in point of voice, gesture; 
and manner, which many of our pul- 
pits still exhibit. Take your chair b 
the Parson’s fire-side, and mix wit 
an easy we evening jocularity, in 
the stream and current of his fainily 
conversation, or hobbyhorsical inqui- 
ries, and you will find that your own 
nose does not differ more from his, 
nor both from a third, than do the 
manners (in many cases at least) and 
characters of the different men you 
have visited. Nor is it at all wonder- 
fal that this should be the case, when 
one considers the various avenues by 


which “a Presbyterian pulpit” is ap- 
h mediately under his eye,—by reading, 


sg taken in connexion wit 

difference of circumstances which 
afterwards exists. One Incumbent has 
been born in a “ Bothie” or Cottage ; 
and under the fostering advantage of 
a free school, and of a piously-dispo- 
sed maiden lady, has fought his way 
through school-mastering, tutoring, 
and prudent economy, to that honour- 
able office, the duties of which he now 
so zealously discharges. Another has, 
in early life, handled the chiscl, the 
saw, or the shuttle, but feeling his 
soul expand and extend in reach and 
aspiration hisavocation and cir- 
cumstances, has deserted the “‘ square,” 
the “ pit,” and the “ loom,” to subju- 
gate “Penna,” and assassinate * Do- 
ceo ;” to expose himself to the ridicule 


pret pam a to work — tides 
ight, and construe double portions 
through the day ; to encounter obstacle 
after obstacle, and discouragement af- 
ter discouragement ; to suffer not less 
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relieved’ him at last from all his diffi- 
culties, and has set 7 a pag 
“< a-wagging im a pulpit.” A third, 
sppanenty more favoured in original: 
circumstances, has coached it—in the: 
midst of hampers and baskets, and a: 
vast allotment of butter, and cheese,) 
and kipper, and jam, and jelly—up to 
college ; the unshaven down, yet bris- 
tling upon his chin, and the inerhaus- 
tible bunch of “ Notes” out 
every now and then, as if anxious to 
escape from his side-coat-pocket,— 
and has enjoyed a vast deal of fun, 
and formed ee immense number of 
very witt very agreeable ac~ 
quietest » and has been at Society 
suppers, and dived into Pye-sh 

and has contracted a pretty y 
account with his Tailor—and has lost 
a hat on a neweyear’s morning—and 
has found means at last, after several’ 
summers and winters of idle and in-’ 
dolent lounging at home, to apply 
“ Philip’s Lever” to the elevation of 
himself, and the accomplishment ‘of 
his father’s wishes. Not a few have 
‘* Halled” themselves into preferment, 
by a decent, sober, religious,and de- 
vout deportment ; by being early at 
the doctor’s class, and by preserving, 
during the whole session, a place im~ 


—(at least by carrying frequently under 
their arm, and whilst at lecture, by 
oe over,) a large musty folio vo- 
ume,—by writing for prizes, and com- 
posing discourses with exceeding care, 
—by attending al] Professorial invita- 
tions to supper, and by getting season- 
ably into the acquaintance of certain 
well-meaning and well-disposed la- 
dies. By such steps as these have many 
useful ee we coer arene 
again, have pursued a di t me- 
thed, and, as if determined to con-. 
trast themselves as “ Divines” with 
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and over a tumbler of teddy, my dai 
allowance, and, I believe ins oat 
seience, the Helicon of all my musi 
—image to vot the father -of hig 
people, habited in the most plain and 
mely manner, not less loved and re« 
spc at pasduntneiiehinenan 
venerated a —carrying along with 
him, into all the intercouse of lite, “a 


Another mind void of offence” —a sincerity and 


his soul. A third dwells in a 
country village, as Lot did in Sodom, 


can account for the fact, as it 


and the men thereof—when I sit down 
ofan evening, betwixt dinner and tea, 


an earnestness, which extended over 
all religious duty, from the “ grace” to 
the frugal and homely meal,—to the 
more impassioned elevations ofan “ Ac. 
tion sermon.” When I fancy him, ofa 
sacrament afternoon, and under no 
other canopy than that which the cope 
of heaven. afforded, pouring over an 
assembled district the wholesome, and 
the soothing, and the nourishing re. 
freshments of the gospel—when I fol- 
low him from the tent to the manse— 
and mark, by the way, the every-day 
look and demeanour which he wears— 
that total absence of all selfishness 
which he betrays, and which evinces 
itself in an easy, and unconstrained, 
and unassumed familiarity with every, 
even the poorest and the meanest Pea- 
sant around him. When I follow him 
into his “‘ Visitations,” and.advance 
with the venerable Patriarch, as he 
stoops to enter the door, or carefully 
avoids stumbling upon the threshold 
of the Cottager—as, in silent sympa- 
thy, he the skeleton » and 
presses the burning brow of the sick— 
as he takes his seat by the bed-side, 
upon the carefully dusted. chair, and 
opens his mouth in accents of heaven- 
ly comforting. When I still recall the 
plaintive and affectionate, ‘ .O, sir, 
there has been a great change sin’ ye 
were here yesterday—an’ meickle and 
sair has my man wearied to see 
you:” and when I listen to the petition, 
which on bended knee is offered up for 
pardon, and merey, and comfort, and 
consolation to = dying apne the 
possession of the kingdom, which it is 
** the Father's” good pleasure to give ; 
and the bestowment of the mansion, 
‘* which the Son hath gone to cdl 
— When Iimageand recollectall this by 
my afternoon table, I feel as if I were 
seated, westward, beneath an old ash 
— my hours, under the 
. ea wing intweone of a 
bright setting sun. Such cogita- 
tions as these are landanum to my 
soul, amidst all the feverish anxietiesof 
life, and afford me a sourceof enjoyment 





= 


which ‘ the world cannot'give ;” and 
which, thank God, who has hitherto 
use of my mental 
» with ‘its exten- 


y for myself the homely, 
Boanerges” of his people, 
them, and acceptable to 
common sense, 


sympathies 

can see him stretching 
over the pulpit, elevating 
the Bible above his head; and can 
even mark the “ io pedis,” as 
it comes hollow alarming from 
beneath: I can view him, now meek, 
and mild, and still, as the pause be- 

fore the clap,—then bursti i 
to noise, and thunder and lightning, 
even to the dividing of the joints and 
the marrow, deriving illustrations and 
ine, not from 
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ing and conformity 

, and fearlessness of 
character, I-can still recall the image of 
man of God, im his every-day ex- 
ternals—“ unansinted, unannealed” — 
straying about the doors in complete 
of brace or buckle, or but- 

ton, and altogether careless or uncon- 
scious of the somewhat uncouth and 


our modern’ imitations! the tortuous 
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ive you a peep at the tart and caustic 
ist, lowering sulkily under a hea- 
vy protuberance of frontal bone, .yet 
bearing no malice in his heart. against 
man, woman, or child ; and, last of 
a 2 ne of 
clerical peculiarities, I can treat you 
with the simple look and gentle poo 
tmeanour of One, over whom consci- 
ence and his ‘‘ Servant-man” have es- 
tablished their dominion, who knew 
not his own glebe from his neighbour's 
farm, nor could recollect the regular 
return of Sabbath, but for the timely 
and somewhat. querulous suggestions 
of “ his wife.” And that you may 
enter more fully and heartily into the 
apprehension of the I refer 
to, be so kind as attend, previously, 
to the following facts observa~ 
tions :— 

- In these ; old-fashioned, com- 
fortable-looking times, of which I 
write, ‘‘ a -Minister’s man,” and a 
brace of horses, not quite. indeed .of 
the Pegasean description, together 
with the necessary implements of a 
emall farming establishment, were as 
essential to ‘a Parson,” asa 
geose and me army to a tailor, or 
a slouched hat and-black silk apron 
to an English Bishop. The Mimster 
was never seen five hundred yards 
from his own door, i by 
his half “.Pylades;” half “ Mentor;” 
and, as my cousin Paddy O’ Rourke 
would add, half 
nister’s man.” s* 





and top-heavy columns of imbecility, _passi 
erteehited Lad dinpropertioned ts oe 


‘of affectation '! 
‘In order to vary the character of my 
vecollections,’”I can call from his grave 


’ , lived un- 
der the bondage of superstition. I can 


Leading 


lar. 
’ pest « pond in moonshine —in 
e road foremost upon the 
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a century, in the choice and 
hase of a new wig. 

These, .however, Editor, were 
the times when Presbytery could “cock 
her bonnet, and hold up her head, and 
look over her shoulders” (notwith- 
standing all the clerical simplicity of 
manners which prevailed) upon ever 
rank and gradation of society, be 
*€ the..Laird himsel:” when “ the 
Minister” was a word wherewith, in 
all, companies, to conjure up atten- 
tion, and command respect ; when 
his sacred viet 
necting link or chain, by which a com- 
munication was preserved betwixt the 
lower and higher ranks of society ; and 
when the fireside of the, Peasant and 
the hall of the Nobleman were equally 
accessible to clerical ‘‘ Examination.” 
But.‘ tempora mutantur et nos”—in 
this present Anno Dom. 1822, it is 
not. easy.to determine what relative 
peanation ti rept gy 

ian man occu ere- 
' stay he Pee found? No as 
suredly. spruce an 
Manulsctarer, who can afford to lay 
out as much in a day as a clergyman 
can spend in a twelvemonth ;—not cer- 
inly above the swollen and purse- 
Merchant, who whistles new 
with every October breeze, ships and 
wealth ;—not undoubtedly above the 
Retailer of merchant goods, 
the humbler Shop-keeper, who runs a 
ps to. the country on Sabbath, drinks 
is bottle of port, and indulges occa- 
sionally in sixpenny, whist. And as to 
the. booted, and and well- 
mounted Farmer, who rides up.once or 
twice a-day to visit his labourers, at- 
tends week So passangr dines in the 
County inn, and pays a hand- 
somely for setting his il danen 
he would take it“ foul scorn,”—un- 
questionabl pte he brought into com- 
parison with an “ old prig of a Minis- 
ter,” Itis quite a struggle now-a-days 

{ .. the Country parson and his 

‘butcher, baker, shoemaker, and tailor ; 
andif government do not take some 
or and that speedily, to remedy, the 

wil, in regard to the ‘ poor Livings of 


' 
+ 
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Scotland* in particular,” there is every 
probability that the Parson willhave the 
worst of it. Even in his official capa. 
city, and in the conscientious discharge 
of his saered duties, he-finds himself 
not unfrequently hemmed in and ham- 
. His “ Examinations” are re- 
stricted to children, old women and 
servants; and whilst the Laird and 
his Lady are entirely out of the ques- 
tion, the Farmer begins to look ex- 
ceedingly shy, and even the Foreman 
and Mechanic flinch on these occa- 
sions. Thus an air of vulgarity and 
partiality is thrown over the whole 
proceeding, and, what betwixt deser- 
tion on the part of those to be ex- 
amined, and consequent negligence 
and. irregularity on the side of the 
‘¢ Examinator,” this most useful and 
at one time most conscientiously dis- 
charged part.of a Clergyman’s duty, is 
falling fast into desuetude, 

‘‘ Angus,” said the Reverend Mr Am- 
brose to his Servant-man. Angus Bar- 
ton, or as it.was pronounced in these 
days, ‘‘ Bratton,” who, as ‘‘ the Lass” 
was employed in removing the break- 
fast apparatus, had taken his wonted 
morning station immediately behind 
the —— door, *‘ ye maun.saddle 
‘ Shadrach’ an’ the grey Naig imme- 
diately ; for. this is Forsday, ye ken, 
an’ we hae a diet t the day as far up 
the. water as Caple yetts, and the vile 
kittle pass o' Bellybught afore us.” 
Angus executed his Master's orders, 
if net with dispatch, at least with 
accuracy; and having drawn down 
from an Alder-bush a rough switch 
for himself, and another. carefully 
stri for his Master, the grey 


Naig’s far-shoe and. Shadrach’s tail 


were in motion incontinently, ‘“‘ That 
beast’s shoe maksa ye an awfw’ clatter- 
ing, Angus,” said the minister, turn- 
ing half round on the seat to ascertain 
if Angus was really within hearing ; 
but as this was not the case, the ca- 
valeade proceeded towards the Pass of 
‘‘ Bellybught,” without fartherattempt 
at communing. This Pass was a deep 
ravine, which a brawling and impetu- 
ous stream had probably wrought out 
for itself, directly across a high and 
rocky. mountain ridge ; a small sheep 





““® There ate upwards of 150 livings in Scotland, which, notwithstanding the nominal 
minimum of £150 per annum, do not at present average £100 each.—How much has 
‘the Scottish church suffered by the act of the murderer Bellingham ! 
~<- Diet “ of Examination,” so termed *‘ par excellence,” as Sacrament, for Sacrament 


ofthe Supper, &c, 
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onwards through narrow gullets, 
iling caldrons, and pooly whirls, 
which had been distinguished in the 
’s a by the de- 
scriptive appellations of ‘‘ Grey mare’s 
wail” * Devil’s aprons,” and “ Gully 
spouts.” Above, even up to the very 
carry” of the clouds, and almost in 
a perpendicular ascent, there was no- 
thing to be seen but broad and loose 
eae large waterworn or 
rocks, with every here and 

: the recent scar of some ex- 
tensive “‘ shot brae,” or “‘ avalanche,” 
which’ had rushed into the flood be- 


‘low, and entirely obliterated where it , 


spassed every trace of a pathway. Re- 
maining on horseback in such a tick- 
lish situation as this was entirely im- 
practicable ; so both Master and man 
= at the entrance of the cleugh, 
commenced on foot their somewhat 
peri advance. ‘* This is an awfu’ 
t,” said _ — Patriarch, ad- 
‘justing his hat and wig, so as to set a 
sudden’ squall, which came down di- 
rectly a~head, at defiance ; ‘ and yet 
it was in = eery and yre-apeee place, 
Angus, that mony a y an art~ 
searching amet hes been preached, 
when there was nae pulpit but the 
ter frae the 

‘driving drift but the scoug o’ a bare 
craig." —=* Tak’ ye tent 0’ your beast, 


-sir,” rejoined the wary Menial, who 


was now employed. in pulling and 
dragging, as it to the separation of the 
mo from the shoulders, the or 

ts of the grey naig, up a kittle 
step. ‘“ Tak’ tent o Shadrach, that 
he dinna miss a fit, and coup the creels 


into the ‘ Covenanter’s hole’ there be- 


low.”—-‘* I. remember, Angus,” con- 
tinued the man of God, the concaten- 
ation of his ideas being nothing in- 


- terrupted by this abrupt and alarming 


address, ‘‘ I remember that it was 
here or hereabouts, for I have often 
heard aie ae of the cireumstance, 
that my y grandfather, the Gude- 
man o Hoalstane, was christened in 
the how, dumb, dead.o’ a caul’ winter 


night, wi’ water scouped out, in all 


» frae that very fearfu’ pool, 
A "—§ And if ye dinna tak’ bet- 
and Shadrach will 
be christened o'er again or it be lang ; 
had ye the auld Naig, sir, an’ I'll 


try to’ m 
as. this 
comewaas lrgp sed esac ot pie 
somew -set 
ne the Minister’s shoulders, a stro 
last of wind, ting, in 
probability, with a sudden collision, 
seut hat and wig at once, and without 
possibility of prevention, into the ““Co-~ 
venanter's hole” beneath ; and, to in- 
crease the disaster, these two hitherto 
almost inseparable friends, from the 
violence of the descent, were seen to 
float distinct and apart upon the sur- 
face of the flood. Angus, with that 
discretional foresight for which every 
one in the family, except his Mistress, 
gave him credit, stationed himself at | 
the head or commencement of the 
gullet beneath, and thus intercepted 
—_ the bay which came haem 
bing and tilting upon eurl,— 
and latterly the wig, which, more in 
the manner of a saturated hedge-hog, 
made a leisurely and less ostentatious 
approach. The Hat was easily picked 
up, and, having pitched on the crown, 
be vrai all ek trae 
wig pre of t 
flood, and had to a Get nario 
ing, and then a flapping process, ere 
it could with safety resume its former 
position. “ This is no my Wig,” 
muttered the somewhat con and 
disconcerted Owner, having made due 
investigation, by means of his fi 
ends, into the altered nature of hi 
well-known Fed oe 
be my wig, Angus !”—*“‘ An wha’s wi 
may te be thems oa ye Fn, 
Angus, hastily, somewhat snap- 
pishly ; ‘I wat weel there’s nae waleo’ 
wigs in the linns o' Relhogie 
The farm-stedding of “ Caple-yetts” 
is situated, like many others of te 
same description, in what is consi 
a wild,—yet in a most lovely and shel- 
tered spot. To those, into whose no- 
tions of in ing lan ing, trees 
and nee — and frequent 
cottages, and smoking villages, inva- 
tiably enter, this sweet retirement 
would appear irksome, lonely, and 
forbidding ; but, to the admiter of the 
freshness and the sublimity of ‘un- 
stained, unsubdued nature, the twin 
i at the confluence 


of which the, farm-steading is pla- 


ced—the green apron, of gentle de- 
clivity, whieh, ather affording a ceoft 
for toes, and.a yard for ‘ cur- 
lies,” still margins out on each side 
to the water's edge in native ver- 





dure—the bold, and and 


‘ extended, 
ted outline of mountain-land, 
encircles, and as it were em- 


bosoms the ing no other 


corruption. 
As our worthy visitors advanced up- 
on Caple-yetts, the Gudeman, who had 


ration of many a ing whelp and 
. gro pee Ae er ab the herd 
; with the of a certain 


Stoving wlonedy sol lek 
2 mminu 

‘surly inquired into these, and many 

imilar circumstances, the Minister 

led to intimaté tothe Gudeman, 

desire that the household should 

TA Kind of busting, and wBiepering, 

0 ing, and -w. 

and ee had for some — 

prevailed alo e “trance,” and the 

snitck of the + ent door “had been 
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twice or thrice lifted, and as often let 
fall. again—when at last the door ac. 
tually opened, and a contest betwixt 
dogs and men immediately ensued— 
the dogs insisting upon those privi. 
leges, which it was judged indecorous, 
or felt to be inconvenient at present to 
concéede tothem. At last, old * Saun. 
ders Proodfoot’”’ led the way, with his 
bonnet: fixed upon the head of his 
staff, and leaning over it, under the 
——- of fourscore and four years. 

e Minister rose to receive Saunders, 
and taking him mostkindly by the hand, 
inquired after his health, placing him, 
at the same time, close at his elbow, 
that he might’ enjoy the benefit of 
hearing. . “Indeed, sir,” said Saun- 
ders, contriving’to steady himself slow- 
ly into the arm-chair assigned to him, 
“ indeed I have muckle need o’ a 
*-word,’ for I weary muckle and sair 
o’ Sabbaths now—but my legs winna 
bear me—and my hearing is sair fail. 
ed too—and sae I’m obliged to put 
up wi’ a ‘lesson o’ ‘ Boston,’ or guid 
auld * Rutherfurd,’ instead o’ listen- 
ing to you, sir, whilk I hae aften doon, 
baith wi’ pleasure an’ edification, I 
wad fain hope.” I hope sae, too,” 
replied the man of God ; ‘‘ but whan it’s 
no gi‘en, ye ken, Saunders, it’snorequi- 
red ; an’ ye’re very weel employed on 
a Christian Sabbath wi’ sie com- 
pany as the Bible and worthy Ruther- 
furd.”-—By this time the room was 
filled with men, women, and. child- 
ren, partly seated, and partly stand- 
ing, under an expression of extreme 
embarrassment in the minister’s pre- 
sence. A solemn and a most impres- 
sive a began the work, which 
was conducted with great regularity 
and order, by a judicious and system- 
atic arrangement, into three distinct 
classes, or * floor fulls,”—the first 
comprehending the “‘ Heads” of fa- 
milies, for some of the menials were 
married ;—the second, what are com- 
monly denominated the ‘ Lads and 
Lasses ;’—and.the third, the “ Cow- 
herd Callant,” with a rag-tag of half- 
grown children, . It was on such oc- 
casions as this, as was admitted by all 
who knew him, that the worthy Par- 
son shone out! in, all the brightness 
and beauty of the true Christian ; that 
coming. as it, were into contact with 
the characters, he brought himself in- 
to more full and heart-searching, and 
heart-warming, and heart-assuring ac- 
quaintance with the souls of his pa- 
rishioners. Nothing could be more en- 
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the kindly and judicious 
manner in which the questions were 
put—a manifest reference being inva- 
riably had to the opportunities and ha- 
bits of the persons examined. Nobody 
felt, was to feel themselves 
“ put out ;” for even when the Ques- 
tioner was under the necessity of re- 
in fact, to himself, this was 
accom in such a manner, that 
the Individual to whom the inquiry 
was addressed — a , at least, 


re ‘was such 


the questioning seemed vet 
asi-aralreta to fix the be ject under 
discussion, upon the hearts and te- 
mory of the Hearers ;—add to this, that 
i pas 
pastoral i 6 of flocks, 
and folds, and shepherds, and — 
pastures, and quiet waters,” which, 
whilst it arrested and fixed the atten- 
tion, presented the most important, 
and —- abstract truths in an every- 
da 
Yet, amidst all this serious, and 
solemn, and most useful disquisi- 
tion, responses sometimes occurred, 
which, even im the more austere, 
though most benevolent features of 
old Ambrose himself, would. excite a 
smile. ‘© Come here, my wee man,” 
said the Minister to alittle urchin, 
who, because his dress did not exact- 
ly suit the occasion, had kept all alon 
in the-back ground, “‘ come here an 
let: me see if ye can. repeat. the fifth 
commandment.” The boy, who chan- 
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ced to be one of the Cottar 67 
hung down his head 

contrived to A: on the question (= 
ed at him. what is the mean- 
ing of honouring your father and mo~ 
ther, my boy,” said the Reverend Ex- 
aminator, ** can‘ you tell me. that?” 
The boy, of course, was silent; dnd 
his Instructor proceeded to observe, 
that it implied obedience in children 
to their ' © Now, :do ye al» 
ways do what your Parents bid your” 
There was silence again! “ Do you 
alway whe rad adem mer te 
my little fellow?” wishing to become 
more particular, «and . 


consequen 
more intelligible, Ay!” ropondod 
the urchin, briskly !—* And do you 
always do what: jour ‘Mither bids 
you too ?”——<§ Na !" was the answers 
* What for that, man P7—§Gol” rex 
—— the little Rebel, @ ra- 
er significant of ‘in 

ence ‘to the pokey room: wheré 
his mother was stationed, ‘‘ if I was 
do .a’.that she bidsme, she’ would 

eep me carrying water a Vir 
To those in oe Lord Byron in- 
sist rigorously upon u it 
may be nécessary to 7 toad, that after # 
long and an impressive address on the 
duties of a country life, and the faith 
e a true pn parr ast v homely 
ut a plentiful meal, of Angus 
Bratton had his» full share, /in’ the 
pee 
about ming pass. 0: ~ 
bught without: accident,. and.** wid 
consciences void of :offence ‘towards 

God and towards man.” 

JUVENALIS Jomtom ; 
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SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN A CHURCH-YARD, 


A sweer and soothing influence breathes aevand 


The dwellings of the dead. 


Here, on this spot, 


‘ "Where countless generations sleep forgot; © 
ne Pre from the marble tomb and grassy mound, 
it ae cometh on my ear a peaceful sound,‘ ~ 
deo oahaly "Oy when passions hp 
am O;, when 8: 
of ary doth my bosom wound; © - 
paler atop fair deceiving trains 
Wienth'a) ity their flowery fetters, eer 


Or keen ‘misfortune’s afro 
Full on my’naked head, 


then, 


theto still peaceful acoonts of the gx 
Aris ke slumibring sic on my aoa 


wi have to apologize 


to X.Y. for having so long delayed the above, and 
some other pieces, which will appear soon.—C. N.] 
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LLECTIONS IX RETIREMENT, OF A-LIFE OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Fo - ‘ | ’ Turpe est manere diu absentem, vacuumque reverti. 


| Recollections of a Life of Travel, §¢. ~ 


‘Leb. 


bs 3 le Wk Cuarter I. 
|" North Americas and “The War of Independence.” 


I was born and partly bred in the 
smallest city in his Majesty's domi. 


. Rions, but not the least interesting to 


sea Ha ee Wh 
e was. When 
Zowely pressed, however, on this head, 
be co that he had deducted the 
s he had spent at sea, considering 
jem as a mere blank, and void in his 
existence. Iam so much of his opi- 
nion, that, in recording the more stri- 
ould have passed over in silence those 


fay early pavigation in the seas of 
America, during. a portion of 
that the United-States-men call “ The 
War of Independence ;” but for the 


flection that. this spent im- 
portant in its results ated to an 
ye-witness, in its ear ier stages, cer~ 
anomalies, which bestow on it a 


essentially different, from they 


that of a warfare between independent 
vaes- The recollections with which, 
as the events passed in succession, my 
ree tess Senay Sane, ay, 
unlike -the dry details of history, the 
ise minuteness of which often ren- 
dere them tiresome fete toag 
proportion: as that_ impression 
lasting. A few scattered dates, 


a young and ardent mind. . Situated 
on a bank of the pleasant Medway, 
the charms of its picturesque environs 
were, in my. perspective, heightened 
by the, occasional arrival of ships of 
war from foreign stations.’ -The re- 
turn of an old school-fellow was glad. 
ly hailed, and the marvels he had to 
relate inscribed on the tablets of me- 
mory, in addition to those which the 
family library, well stored with books 
of yoyages and travels, had supplied, 
How could a youth, who had so often 
dwelt enthusiastically on the fascina- 
ting pages of Robinson Crusoe, resist 
these allurements, when . combined 
with the almost daily spectacle of the 
foreigners, whose various costume, as 
prosecuted their route from Do- 
ver to the capital, announced that they 
had been brought, in a manner, into 
one common focus, from the different 
kingdoms of continental Europe, and 
whose looks of eager curiosity told the 
deep interest they felt in the novelties 
that ‘surrounded them? “You have 
seen,” I whispered to myself, as the 
poe in succession, “a part of ol 

gland, and you seem gratified. 
Would that I ont purNey in my 
turn, 2 portion of what you have seen 
abroad !” . 

With a mind thus tinctured, I could 
not do otherwise than feel a disposi- 


a tion to ramble. I was glad, therefore, 
ty, when of a riper age, on the breaking 


out of the colonial war, that I had cho- 
sen aS @ ession the healing art, 
which would proeure me a ready in- 
troduction into the navy or army. M 
conties felt the aay vLapes 3 and, 
ving acquired what the competent 
j ~ of § s -Hall, oie then 
their sittings in the Old Bailey, 
deemed the requisite accomplishments, 
I entered the sea-service in the sum- 
we of 1776. 

y intment was to a guardship 
stationed in the river Medway. Ha- 
pr apes uly. istered at the office 
of the clerk of the cheeque of Chatham 
dock-yard, I repaired to the jetiée, op- 
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posite to + w gary pore 
pererr warder how I was to 

the f bbd'dy edkhe chy foot 

e orcny Sarming I had 

so far assumed the naval costume, as 

to have provided for the occasion a 

blue coat with a, lining of white. silk. 


Seana metered 

all was jollity at’ the a 

-When . we. were .seated, I carpe 

Settee ~~ sek Spier meal cok 
avin D 

ned to table-bear, owith an sie 


He could not therefore a eee me to go 


be Goesttes ‘green, nting to 
several flags, contented of himealt with 
desiring mé to make the si In- 
oa eh the’ one destined for the offi- 
cets of my class, ti age stich being 
to tain’s whi 
ered on on board, the ten-oared per 
was prom ptly manned, and directed 
toward the rope Sai startled at 
the unexpected compliment—so many 
as tell oars, tlictyébt 7. for ‘so small a 
'‘—but not so the warder, 
who Who had probably mistaken me for the 
in’s son, or some other near sot mf 
tive. The cockswain, on 
was not a little nettled w 
him who I was. He inyited me, how- 
ever, to step into the barge ; and, in 
s0 doing, I was proceeding toward ‘the 
bow, when, with much apparent good- 
humour, he called me back. Whether 


this inadvertency was owing to the 
confusion occasioned by the unlucky 


blunder of the flag, which I had now 
discovered, or to the circumstance of 
‘ having rusticated, for a consider- 
e time, in an inland town, I cannot 

,, but on our getting on board, the 
cers, who were all assembled on the 
quarter-deck to receive their captain, w 
were highly diverted when the cock- 
swainl remarked to them, that, as I did 
not know the stem of a boat from the 
stérn, it was not surprising that I had 
made a wrong signal. I had seen them, 
as we approached the ship, stare at 
each other, while, ever anon, the 
rh telescope was levelled at 


sa was conducted to the mess-room 
by a midshipman, who had been my 
school-fellow, and there introduced to 
the members, 4s severally pre- 
res ee y were ee 
tremely civil, more particularly the 
caterer, who, in making me me acquaint- 
is of the mess, 

that the ad- 

mission-fec required of a new member, 
at, his entrance, was half a gallon of 
rum, as much brandy, a loaf of stigar, 
and as-many lemons 4s nfight be re- 
rae Ta alee dace These 


pe agarose of ripe 
mas. err pees Twas 
pindtirs ulged with'a glass much 
smaller thaw those of m re eee me 
Parc Mar 3 bore on ted’ 
in fair characters, imeripon 
of “* Hulke’s for the ladies. 
was stipulated, however, that at each 
bumper-toast it should’ be 
filled ; or, in case of failure, a rummer 
of salt-water administered in its stead. 
IT need not say that I the la- 
dies’ glass to the rummer, as the smal. 
; eee two evils, In the ineah 
time the bum magnet Went 
round, and in Gai nag rm 
that, at the precise spiele when my 
Mmiess-Inates were woutld ‘up ‘to’ the’ 
true pitth, and in the very Climax ‘sf 
their mirth, I suddenly turndéd pal, 
and me overtaken 17 terme’ 4 Arr 
ness, that, em tie, any BS 
obtained ; on to re 
scent to the etch ple ick hot ave 
been easily accomplished, if my 
— old school-fellow ’ 
forward to my relief.’ Neate 
her best efforts to’ throw off from 
whi md re oe oe rs 
c was > an 
midnight I omy hammock 
and fell asl a 
aaa I apy? the winging ng, I 
surprised to my: ‘not suB- 
potied several feet pies it, ‘but 
a the deck itself’ The Cap nde 
whom L had oceasion to 
count of the ‘particular’ eonioet vet His fe 
for ™m coe visit’6f 


condolence on 


cae me haben: 
z eft ee ha oh 
Sritch tabi hits theo the 

clews of my ‘hammock,’ ‘and’ 

me gently’ Aro “This. was’ hot 


otily peat he Reltivan, pa ribo 


prone to 
it cicet mie Oiled ot 


guard-abip;> soa al arin ho 


(ade 
a metel poestmprver xi should séén 
Bend ie te ag 





come, if not as wily as-they. were, at 
. Aveut.but pate an , 
faat table 


2, Which was well 


@madmiral, he thought the best. con- 
solation he orp ffer.me.was to a 
comparison between my present suf- 
wferings and those he had. had toen- 
: ter when he was a younker, and 
went to.sea. The guuner, under 

care he was placed, and. who 
‘chanced to be of the methodistical per- 
_fuasion, took him on shore one. plea- 
sant, afternoon, and regaled. him with 
ilk-punch. Each time the bow] was 
soon ie him, be. bap ps aay 
oh te large -draug: ts,. praise ie 

- :Zord.;” and this pious exhortation was 


so. often, and with so.earnest 


ya solicitude, that at length, 

his own phrase, he was carried on board 
dike a bag of sand, and confined. to his 
of — for more than. a week. 


guard-ship dropped down to 
Reach, for the. purpose, it 


was said, of being fully manned, and 


‘equipped. for . sea... ional 
Muties were. of small account.; and: I 
-passed the chief part pf my. leisure on 
. the, poop, where, withthe help of a 

» I contemplated. with 


Selght he ne.seenery on either bank , 
yy river, .while I pourtrayed, in 


liveliest colours my. imagination 
« est; that of, the distant 
. ei. hereafter have to visit. 
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' EFeb. 
on.the hardship of my being: kept on 
board jad & constant drudge, omy che 
$ purse his last i 

Mage displayed wipenll, aie 
brass counterfeits ; and I learned some 
years after, that this degenerated scion 
-of an. unblemished stock,— of a family 
of Belfast, which, in addition to the 
patronymic.name, had acquired the 
surname of dignum, a8 a recompense 
for emiment services rendered by an 
ancestor at the siege of Londonderry, 
—had had to serve an extra-profes- 
sional apprenticeship on board a hulk. 

We sailed from Spithead on the 3d 
of December, with a convoy of sixteen 


.sail of merchant-ships and victuallers, 


bound to New York. We had boister- 
ous, weather in crossing the Bay of 
Biscay, to warn us of what we were to 
expect on.approaching the banks of 
Newfoundland. Now, whether our 
proceeding so far to the northward, at 
such a season of the year, arose from 
the circumstance of navigation not be- 
ing then so well understood as it is at 
present, or, was owing to the south- 
west gales, which impelled us thither 
against our will, or to both these causes 
combined, it is certain that it afforded 
us a striking specimen of the miseries 
of a sea-life, With regard to its plea- 
sures, to.celebrate which a poem has 
been written, I must confess that I 
never had a true relish for them ; how- 
ever, as. Milton hath observed, that 
poets 


* so the fates decreed, 
In fiction better than in truth succeed,” 


I. am persuaded that the. poem entitled 
“The pleasures.of the sea-life” is 


_ Twas, eager for more active employ- 
_Mment, and procured an appointment, 
by, which I was adyanced one step, to 
:a frigate. fitting at Portsmouth.; I 
oy in obtaining another step ; 
wf uch of.a gentleman to.do mere 
make his appearance on board, 
ived,.when we were. on 


vastly fine; but I neyer took the 
trouble to read it. 

Having been: buffeted for several 

. days, by adverse gales, without a near 
prospect of clearing the banks, a storm 
arose, which obliged the convoy to 
shorten sail, and the frigate more 

especially, as she had to wait for the 
dull-sailing ships. Her velocity not 
being. equal to that of the stupendous 
billows. which followed her, her stern 
was driven in with an awful crash! 
The carpenters. were instantly set. to 
work to nail up boards for our secu- 
 rity,; but before this could be accom- 
P >. tremendous sea broke in, 

and, from, the gun-deck, which it de- 

4 in torrents down the 
after-hatehway. The sheep and pigs 
were drowned, and the live-stock of 


eve 
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a a 
geese, ducks and fowls, belonging to 
SS caveat ‘and ‘gun-room ‘officers, 


were seen tee ‘on’ the’ obtrasive p 


Lgl the print ee 
bein persed, our only’ perspective 
ro Pare of a ttatibled old; with a 
clouded horizon. During roe days 
that'the storm lasted, with short in- 
termissions, the galley-fire was not 
kindled ; such of the seamen, there- 
fore, as were not satisfied with the al- 
lowance of biscuit, cheese, and butter 
hegre to them, had to eat their 

ted iotis in ‘a raw state. My 
‘Jot in the cock-pit was peculiarly hard ; 
‘wy best solace, my books, which I had 

is soe on wigs shared the fate of 
the ; or, if they were notdrown- 
ed, eet Ae spoiled, which was to me 
the same thing. ‘The’ sea-chest con- 
taining my linen and clothes felt the 
inflax of the salt-water ; here, how- 
ever, T was but a common sufferer, 
and might have followed the example 
which was afforded me, by hanging 
its contents to dry whenever there was 
a glimpse of fair weather, had it not 
been for an accident which held them 
in captivity until they ‘ceased to be 
worth redeeming. One hundred and se- 
venty thousand pounds sterling in spe- 


cie, chiefly silver, had been taken on 
boaril for*the payment-of the British 
army in North America; and as the 
recent ey he had befallen 


is was partly ‘ascribed to the frigate 
being too much by the stern, the 
chests of specie’ were brought from 
the fish-room into the cockpit, there 
to remain until they could be con- 
veniently stowed in a ‘more central 
part of the ship, ‘To my’ sorrow, their 
stay Was long protracted, and my sea- 
chest overwhelmed with riches, not 
one dollar of which would go to re- 
place its perished contents, on our ar- 
rival at’ New York, where I’ should 
have’'to ‘inquite “after ‘the newest 
fash‘ons, _ 

Asa“ burnt child dreads the fire,” 
so the adventurous seaman, ever hardy 
in ‘the figlit, becomes more ‘timid at 
each te caring ‘peril’ of the ‘ocean. 
Amid thé ‘deep howlings of the storm, 


whilé all’ was atixiety arownd me, my 


spirits“were still buoyant, and I was 


* adquaintance, would have 
filled me with ‘terror. ° When a tem- 


port tall would: penit, Tsou 
‘the shelter of the half-deck, where, in 
the company of # young thidshipman,-° 
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to whom Iwas particularly attached, 
renouncing the’ sea an tal 
leasures, we planned ‘schemes—never, 
alas ! to be realized—of future’ rs 
hess on shore. He; having ‘quitted ‘the 
service toward the’closé of the ‘war, 
was slain in the command ‘of a privé 
teer Sand Fey) om 8 bow to caw 

- The northern latitudes we were in 
promising little but disaster, we steer 
~ a vipeneen he ina ‘féw 

ays, by the help of favouring’ galés; 
were in the serkaguts of the Bermudas, 
a few degrees’ without the’ Tropic’ ‘of 
Cancer, and in thé stream of the Gulf 
of Florida, usually ealled the’ Gulf. 
Stream: If it should be objected by 
those who are conversant in nautical 
affairs, that we ‘were too ‘far ‘to’ the 
southward of our port, they should 'ré- 
collect that we required some ‘leisure 
to repair our damages,’ which’ could 
best be done where we should /have'a 
promise of calms.’ These® weré’ not 
wanted ;‘and for several weeks! We 
were recreated: by the soft musié of 
the creaking of the hull and masts;‘in 
a strong swell of the sea, and the’re+ 
sponsive flapping Of the’ sails.’ ‘The 
ocean still bounded our’view ; but the 
weeds with which’ ‘the Gulfstream 
abounds’ floating ‘on’ its ‘surface,’ fe- 
minded ‘us of our proximity’ to’ the 
land from which they had been swept 
by rapid currents. We examined 
with pleasure ;' and,'-for eur 
coe ogee in natural history; the 
sailors drew in buckets, and di yed 
on’ the detk ‘the’ vermes* mo 4 
nated by them: ** Portuguese men ‘of 
war,” whose beautiful colours by diy, 
and their ‘ phosphoreous “fPalecncs 
when it was dark, drew our admi- 
tation. or 

I could wish that’some one‘of an 

adequate capacity would ‘write an ad- 
ditional chapter'on ‘the’ philosophy 
of dreams.” As far'as my expe 
has gone, it seems’to'meé, that where 
the mind and body are both’ health- 
fully exercised, anid orien in iy 
by a qui¢k ‘succession’ of diversi 
objects, those’ which ‘are ‘calcula 
make @ strong impression on the sén- 
tient faculty, are seeréted' and’ 


‘utterly intensible of dangers, which, - 
‘ont 
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‘intellectually emp 
day, in the absence of all the 
objects she would cheerfully 
raced, seeks 2 compensation 
pw and, culling from her maga~ 
zine the choicest of its treasures, forms 
images, Soo although ideal, = 
in congruity and perspicuousness those 
that are real: It was thus, that, du- 
ing our wearisome detention im the 
stream, I was favoured by dreams, 
the interesting particulars of which I 
eould have accurately written down at 
breakfast-time, and several of which, 
‘if Dhad been born a Frenchman, in 
the true spirit of that nation, I might 
= introduced into a‘ Recueil choisi 

galantes.” 

‘ Tins cokes were succeedec by gentle 
breezes, which having freshened by 
degrees into a brisk and steady gale, 
we were at length wafted to the anxi- 
ously desired port. We made’ the 
high land of Neversink ; passed Sandy 
‘Hook, at the entrance of the river of 
New York ; anchored in the evening 
of the 10th of March, 1777, off Graves- 
end, in Long Island ;' and arrived at 
New York early the following morn- 
ing, after a passage of precisely four- 
téen weeks, during which we had not 
seen any intermediate land. ‘Several 
of our convoy had, as the safest expe- 
dient, wind and weather considered, 
been to the West Indies, and there re- 
fitted : these we found lying in the 
harbour, as if to verify the old proverb, 
that “*the farthest way about is the 
nearest way home.” 

\ Itis said that certain dogs, with the 
particular breed of which 1 am unac- 
» but which must ‘have been 

useful at sea, in cases where a 


H 


| 
4 


ing to taste its sweets, obtained per- 
“Missi nm to visit the shore shortly after 


[Reb 


the ship had anchored. But before } 
touch om our ramble in Long 
Island, and on. the entertainment we 
met with there, it will be right to say 
something of our ‘ bill of fare” on 
board, during the latter part of our 
age. Our steck of tea and 
being expended, our breakfast-substi- 
tute was gruel, with a slice of butter, 
the primitive rancidity of which was 
any thing but eorreeted by a change 
of climate, thrown into it to relieveits . 
mawkish taste. Hosts of the insects 
called weevi/s had taken possession of 
the biscuit, and required some effort 
to dislodge. 'The cheese was not of 
the kind called Suffulk-bang, which 
keeps well, and is best. cut with a 
hatehet, it having been sometime dis. 
used in the navy ; but ofa skim-milk 
quality too feeble to resist putrefac- 
tion. The ship-beef may be passed 
over as too common te deserve a place 
in these annals ; but the pork, unlike 
the heteroclite substance of Hostess 
Quickly, who was taxed by the fat 
knight with being “ neither fish nor 
flesh,” having been cured on the Irish 
coast, where the pigs are said to esta- 
blish their fond domain, aud to feed 
on whatever the waters, in their ime 
petuous course, may chance to throw 
up, was as fishy to the taste as the 
flesh of a sea-gull. My guardship-de- 
bauch having given me a fixed: aver- 
sion to spirits and water, vulgarly call- 
ed grog, when the ship-beer was no 
longer abroach, I surrendered to my 
messmates my daily allowance of rum, 
and confined myself at my meals to 
the pure element, if pure that can be 
ealled, which gave out a squalid fetor 
that would have nauseated a chamber- 
maid if she had had to empty it into 
her slop-pail, and was of as deep a 
tinge as if it had served to rince a 
hatter’s cauldron. It was pleasant, 
however, when we were on a scanty 
allowance of this delectable fluid, to 
observe’ the seamen, oppressed with 
thirst, while the: frigate was in the 
trolly-lollies, as they term it, that is, 
rolling to and fro in the Gulf-stream, 
form an evening party to beguile the 
marine-centinel planted over the wa- 
ter-butt at the fore part of the quarter- 
deck ; taking advantage of the noncha- 
lance of the officers on watch, during 
this: interval of comparative repose, 
while some, collected on the gangway, 
drew hisattention toa pewitctting tale, 
x i 
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others on the main-deck below, pro- 
vided with a gi anda spill, tapped 
the butt, and filled their cans. 
Instead of uncivilized Indians dwell- 
ing in their wigwams, and the: wild 
seenety fancy had pi we found, 
on landing, buildings and. cultivated 
grounds much ing those of our 
own “ blest isle.” As we: ted 
into the interior, the simili was 
still more striking ; for, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional plantation of 
maize, and a few black faces that be~ 
a slavish condition, all was cha- 
racteristically British. The population 
was not one Ba as we found. on in- 
quiry; but descendants’ of the 
early Dutch settlers, having sunk their 
national character into the aggregated 
mass, were only distinguishable from 
their neighbours by speaking among 
themselves the language of their pro- 
genitors: We bounded like kids over 
pleasantly diversified tracts of hill and 
dale; and after a ramble of two hours, 
returning toward the shore, demand- 
ed refreshments at a farm-house. The 
misttess, whom we were to consider 
asour landlady, it being them the cus- 
tom, in the absence of taverns, to en- 
tertain strangers at the farm-houses, 
was not long in providing a breakfast 
of'tea, coffee, buttered toast, bacon, 
and eggs: Our demands on her were 
sounceasing, and of such a magnitude, 
that she must have supposed our pro- 
visions on board to have been expen?- 
ed, and that we were laying in a store 
fora long cruize. ile the good- 
natured soul expressed her pleasure at 
being enabled to: gratify eur almost 
insatiable cravings, we threw a glance, 
from time to time, not without emo- 
tion, on her pretty, bashful daughters. 
Contrasting our present cheer, which 
the exercise we had taken in a salu- 
brious ‘air made’ still more inviting, 
= that on board, ~ ames Ce | 
ving ‘passed the night in a and 
damp atmosphere, we listlessly seated 
ourselves—not to appease hunger—for 
to that we were strangers—but to sup- 
port nature—I would ask whether 
those who suffer these privations, set- 
ting aside the perils to which they are 
and the toils they have to en- 
dure, do not earn more than the bread 
they eat ? f 
- The success of the British cruizers 
then on the station, which was an- 


nounced’ to -us by the daily arrival of 


their prizes in port, held out very flat- 
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tering which were speedily 
We sailed for Delaware Bey; 
and, during an absence-of less than 
seven weeks, were present at the cap- 
ture of nearly twenty American and 
French. vouie Such a state of marix 
time warfare was never before wit- 
nessed, and will never perhaps be seen 
again, nearly all the force and means 
of annoyance being on.one side. The 
Congress had not as yet equipped any 
ships of war ; and from the privateers 
we had so little. to dread, that the 
eaptain of our frigate had, in the com= 
mand ef one of the smallest - class, 
beaten off an entire flotilla of them 
some months before. We were, there- 
fore, not under any apprehension of 
falling in with, and having to encoun- 
ter, a superior force, or what is jocu- 
larly called ‘‘ a Seoteh prize ;” but had 
much to hope, and nething to fear. 
On the day following that of our 
departure, we captured.a French. brig 
from Martinique bound to Philadel~ 
phia : finding that there was but little 
chance of her reaching her destined 
port, she did not give us much trouble 
to chace, but very politely, met us 
half-way. The circuitous route: she 
had taken to shun our cruizers, joined 
to adverse winds; had reduced her 
crew, and several merchant- 
to straits forcibly illustrative of the 
miseries attendant on a navigation in 
troubled seas. For some time past 
their daily allowance: of food had been 
confined to half a biscuit each, their 
other provisions having been utterly 
expended; it is true that molasses, 
which might have afforded some nu- 
triment, constituted a part of her car- 
go; but how were they to allay the 
thirst it would have provoked, when 
the water on board was as scarce as 
the bread ? It was an affecti 
cle to observe them, Ba win oo 
that the cooks were preparing the dine 
ner they were to share with the ship’s 
company, while the countenance of 
each beamed with gladness, hastily 
devour the portion which, but for qur 
rencounter, must have served them for 
the day. : 
in the morning, a blazing 
light, apparently: clans to us, was dis~ 
cerned through a dense fog : the helm 
was instantly put up, in, two mi- 
nutes we. were ide of 


an Ame- 
rican sloop from St Eustatia bound te 
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Philadelphia. No sooner had, the erew 
than they assailed the cabia-boy, and 
would have handled him very roughly; 
if we.had not interfered. Having, it 
may be conjectured, his, mind streng- 
ly im with his customary morn- 
ing-task, he had risen in his sleep, had 
struck a light, and kindled the wood- 
shavings he had laid overnight in the 

for cooking. But for this sudden 

ination, our Yankee guests might 
have taker their breakfast in their own 
way on board the sloop, instead of 
being indebted to the darnution tories, 
as hey pigted us, for one they. could 
little relish. 


., The instruction given to the ernizers 
was either to burn, or scuttle and sink 
the smaller craft, after taking out, as 
prudence dictated, the most, valuable 

warts of their cargoes. .A sufficient 
aumber of hands could not be spared 
to send into port what. would yield 

little profit; at the same time, 
t, by this measure, the Americans, 
who were straining every nerve to pro+ 
cure West. India and other, produce, 
tegether with warlike implements and 
stores, would be cramped in., their 
means of transport, it being well known 
that hep pad agents. at New York for 
the purchase of prize-vessels. ,, Having 
delivered ours of a few puncheons of 
as we had caught her in a blaze, 

€ was sentenced to be burnt. 

_ Searcely a morning passed but we 
were roused at day-break by the shrill 
pipes of the boatswain and his: mates, 
te announce a sail a-head, on the wea- 
ther-bow, on the lee-bow, &c..;. and 
never did sportsman, rejoice more than 
ourselves at having his game in view. 
The idlers, as they are called on ship- 
board, because they do not. eof 
the active duties of seamanship, how- 
ever some among them may be occa- 
sionally occupied by more serious tasks, 

ng forward to the forecastle, each 

vided with his telescope, to. watch 

tr the object which, now faintly dis- 
ed. from. th 


e. mast-head, -wo 


don, if our iority , in,, sailing 
ould permit, afford us a profitable 
of the problem of the convex- 

SEA She partly It being our decided 
néention to recreate ourselves, on our 
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return to New York, we hailed 

hew. success aS contributing to the 
means; and, it was well for us that 
these sueeesses were multiplied. At 
that. time the market was so glutted 
with prizes and their cargoes, that, on 
our afterward coming to a reckoning 
with the agent, our expectations were 
baulked of more than the one-half. To 
proceed now to a survey of the expenses 
that were likely to be incurred in these 
projected scenes of mirthful inter. 
course :—In Great Britain each mer. 
eantile commodity has its graduated 
value, from a farthing to a pound: at 
New York the estimate was made by 
the dollar and its greater divisions, 
Our boatswain had been on shore to 
purchase what he called the vigttables, 
meaning the necessaries of life. On his 
returning on board, he was chided for 
having stayed beyond his leave ; and 
his exeuse was somewhat whimsical. 
He had not dared, he said, to ask the 
hour, for —— and here he drew from 
his pocket a pair of scissars, and aclasp~ 
knife, both of the coarsest Birmingham 
manufacture —— on his stepping into 
a store, it. had cost him a quarter ofa 
dollar to. open his mouth,-and half a 
dollar to shut.it. At the tavern, a beef. 
steak, anda flock-bed laid on chairs, 
in an apartment where at least a dozen 
inmates snored in concert, were priced 
at a dollar each, or eight shillings New 
York currency ;* a bottle of port-wine, 
free of duty, was rated ten shillings ; 
and every other requisite or haxury we 
could ask for was proportionately dear. 
A basin of pea-soup, purely farinace- 
ous, cost a quarter of a dollar, and on 
one occasion might have cost the life 
of a meritorious land-officer, whose pri- 
vate affairs had brought him from his 
regiment. to New York. . It is well 
known that this culinary preparation, 
when not properly qualified, is apt to 
generate flatulencies; it may, there- 
fore, be conjectured by some, that out 
hero, having come off his journey hun- 
gry and fatigued, and with his stomach 


uld inflated; by. wind, was, by the effeet of 


this sudden_additament, in danger of 
bursting explosively like an overchar- 
ged musket; but such was not the 
fact. - A sea-officer, or, if the reader 
will needs have it so, a sea-brute, with- 





"S Op the subject of colonial. cu eucies, a curious.story was related to me by a mid- 
shipman, a young sprig of frabinn. He bad been, at. Newport, in Rhode Island, where 


several of the trades-people 


their aecounts in old-ienor, the dollar being reck- 


oned at ten pounds. To reconcile his noble relatives in 4 to the heavy draughts 


hie had iiade on ‘them, lié sent home his tailor’s bill of two 


for’a suit of uniforms ! 


undred and eighty pounds 





OS SORT Me hep 


Fe § 
He 


or discretion,’ suspecting 
»which would not» allow 
ith the current ex- 

inal vey provoking] 
perseveringly ingly, 
making 2 dinner ; the de- 
ran so high, that it 
tened to terminate in a duel, as 
was the case some years ago in Paris, 
on a-similar Occasion. A French offi- 
eer, arriving on a congé from a distant 
province, entered the café militaire, 
-andvcalled for a bavaroise au lait,* of 
the value of six sous, at an hour when 
the badauds, or Paris cocknies, were 
mostly ied in making a solid re- 
past. A officer, observing this, 
himself at his side, and, in terms 

t00 | to bear translation; reproach- 
vm with the sorry ainda te was 
i His» bitter taunts -were no 
longer to be endured ; ‘the parties sal- 


i: 


rel 


lied forth, and. the one who had re- 
ceived the provocation fell, booted and 
spurred, with the bavoroise on his sto- 


» What shall I say of you, harmless 
natives of the island of ‘Nantucket, 
whose mildand beneficent creed had in- 
structed you to: shun individual strife, 
and:te shudder at the calamities of a 
warfare in which you were never ac- 
tively engaged’? Would that I could 
have softened efticaciously those which 
befel you, at a time when ‘the only 
offering: I could: make you, was to con- 


- sole you, and to share your griefs ! We 


were sailing up Delaware Bay, when a 
vessel was descried a~head; rnaking to- 
wards us as if we had been “‘ friends.” 


- When within: reach of gun-shot, she 


obeyed: the signal; and lowered her 
sails, She was boarded ; but scarcely 
had the officer; with his‘ boat's crew, 
taken :possession; when ‘the frigate 
struck on* the Brandy-wine shoal. 
The:utmost consternation prevailed on 
board: ; the water was started from the 
butts.of the upper tier ; other means 
were resorted tc, to lighten her and 
lessen her draught, to.the end that, by 
hacking the sails, she might free the 
shoal ;:it' was even’ proposed to throw 
oversboard ithe guns. In, this extre- 
its the sboat’s: crew had been sent 

»to the: frigate, where their pre- 
sence was required, the offieer remain- 
ing~on~board the™prize; the Raven 
schooner of Nantucket. It should here 
be observed, that! the inhabitants of 
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that island belonged ‘exclusively to the 
society of Friends more commonly call- 
ed Quakers. Jenkins, the master, rai- 
sed the officer in’his arms, and heli 
him up as if he had been an infant— 
“ Friend,” said he; “ Ihave only to 
throw thee overboard, and return to 
Philadelphia ; but I will not take ad- 
vantage’ of thy distress. Iwill go on 
board the frigate, atid act the part of @ 
friend, by usitigmy best ‘endeavours 
to free her of her peril.” His offer was 
cheerfully accepted ; and, by his joo 
and intelligence, that was done wh 
might not otherwise have been accomi- 
plished ; the frigate once more floated 
in deep water. ‘ 
Friend Jenkins “was a-man of an 
uncommonly large stature, and athletic 
make ; but mild and gentle in his de- 
portent. The feats: of’ strength He 
displayed on board the frigate, entitled 
him to a place iti'the' foremost rank of 
those whose surprising tisctlar pow- 
ers have acquiréd ‘them ¢elebrity. Cof- 
fin, the ‘mate, possessed ‘a vigorots 
mind;‘and, of the two, was the’ most. 
interesting. ‘Without tmonéy’ in’ his 
ket, he had landed at Boston, in 
is early youth, and; penetrating into 
the interior, had t several years 
among the Indian tribes of both Ame- 
ricas, studying their manners, and con- 
forming himself to their tisages.” He 
had visited the gredter portion of these 
tribes ; and his details respecting thet, 
and what he'had seen besides, wefe a 
constant fund of entertainment to us, 
while he ' was’ pining’ itwardly with 
ief. Tt is related of the original ‘Har- 
equin of the French scene, that, ha- 
ving become hypochondriacal, he‘con- 
sulted a physician, not of his actjuaint- 
ance, who recommended to hini to 
repair to the theatre, and see Carolan. 
“Tam,” said’ the, ' the Carolati By 
whom ail! Paris’ is ‘amused, atid who 
am myself consuming with melancho- 
ly.” ‘Thus it was’ with’ friend Coffin, 
who still wore’an air of trafiquil’ cor- 
tent, while he’ stified his sorrows in 
the efforts he mail to contribtite ‘to 
our amusement. ‘Estranged from’ tte 
comforts and conveniénces' of a’ civil- 
ized state, bythe’ erratic life he had 
led among savage hordes, custom ‘bad 
made him’as hardy asa Bedouin-Arab ; 
his bed was'a sack filled with straw, 
in which, laid on the planks, lie buried 
himself to the chin.’ fon 
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© Bate, slaver—hencé, baviardise—how delicate! It is an infusion of the herb called 
“tea,” sweetened with the syrup of capillaire, aid is prepared either with or without » 
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to Philadel- 


, and was re- 


im, on learning his errand, and the 
necessities of his fellow-islanders, by 
which it had been prompted, that he 

rsuaded himself he had merely 

to relate the artless tale, to be allowed 
,to proceed. . He did not dilate on the 
particular service he had rendered us, 

“however he might be sensible. that, 
but for him, our best accommodation 

might have been sought within the 

“Ratrow limits of our boats. ‘ The 
flour,” he said, ‘‘ can be conveniently 
‘stowed. in the frigate; let it be taken 
out, and permit me and my crew to 

return to Nantucket, with a paper ad- 

@ressed to the vessels of your nation 
we ia, © per to fall in with on. our 
‘way. The schooner is old and crazy ; 


she will not tempt them, and will 


. but little at. New York; while 
2 advantage, for which we shall be 

. thankful, will to us be great.” A 
Bow feeling, not to of grati- 
“gude fora benefit received, might have 
yielded to this suggestion; a portion, 
at least, of the cargo might have been 
_generously added to the boon ; and the 
schooner might have been reckoned 
among the worthless craft directed to 
be scuttled or burnt; but the barba- 
rous usage of war ordered it otherwise. 
She had sailed from an island, the in- 
habitants of which professed, it is true, 
_to be in amity with all mankind, but 
‘whose position brought them into a 
more strict relation with who 
wate hostile to us; she yg eps a 
to an enemy’s port, was to 
be delivered over to the court of Vice- 
ty on our arrival at New York. 
u ey tare was short,; but, on our 
return from the next cruize, we anxi- 
ously hastened on sh i 


ore, to inguir 


e 
after our “ friends,” and the captive, 


crew. Men of Nantucket! honest 
Quakers! it was in vain that you as- 
sembled daily on the beach, to watch 
the approach of your companions, with 
“the’promised succour. And you, wives, 
children, and relatives of the long ex- 


on, you, and you did not. fore 
the vextent 


* Geb. 
pected “‘ friends!” it was.in: vain that 
you mingled with the throng, while 
as, yet.a gleam of illusive burst 
the 
the calamity that was to be- 
you.. Neyer were you, to. witness 
the return of the well beloved, and to 
press them to your bosoms !—all— 
yes, all!—-were swept off by, the con- 

ivus fever which then raged in the 
jal of New. York. 

Among our prizes was a brig-of-war, 
the Raleigh, which had been just fit- 
ted for sea, and, as her. officers inform- 
ed us, bore the first commission issued 
by Congress. She was to make a trig] 


_ot her strength in a cruize off the island 


of Martinique ; and we captured her 


. within the Bay of cag pe ay 


five hours. after she had 

Baltimore, in Maryland, on which ac- 
count our sailors Sstndgead her, “ the 
five hours’ frolic.” . This was not, the 
only fatality that hung over her, as 
the seqyel will show. The captain and 
the two lieutenants, having very obse- 
quiously surrenderdd theif swords on 
the quarter-deck ; the former, a fine 
young man, was conducted at midnight 
to the great cabin, to become the in- 
mateof eur commander. Several of his 
brother officers, provided they became 
acquainted with this, must have taken 
high umbrage, and have condemned it 
as an act of over civility to a rebel, 
who, according to them, was entitled 
to, no other than the harshest treat- 
ment, and whose partigans would, in 
their rooted opinion, never have an op- 
portunity to-retaliate.. They were ten- 
der towards. the traders; but. relent- 
less to these of any note in the armed 
vessels that. fell into their hands. 
‘* Who; are: you, sir?” said, much 
about the same time, in a stern tone of 
voice, an officer of this persuasion who 
commanded; a consort ship.: ‘ The 


captain.” —‘¢ Put 4 broom in his hand ; 


he will make an excellent sweeper.”— 
i sir?” to a gentle- 
man, who, fearful of being plundered, 
had clad himself in his best ‘suit— 


f* & merchant passenger.”+— Hand 


chim over.to the cook, to scour the cop- 
pers.” , And. thiswas still the usage ; 
and thus the interrogatories were ad- 
dressed to the selected: few. 

* How do you do, Mr ——? I’m 
glad to see you,” was the salutation of 
old Stephen Turmidge, one of our 
quarter- » to.an inferior officer 
of the brig. ‘ It is now some years 
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his ship-mates ; and such was 
o have been entrusted 
ich whieh might 

on the in 


salall atten’ i 
‘Our excellent post, Pilg in his Al- 
ma, speaking of the Swiss Cantons, 
which are partly Catholic, and partly 
Protestant, tell us that there 
BY 4¢.One may be 
A heretic or true believer, 
> On this or th’ other. side a river.” 
_, And-the above example may be cited 
among @ thousand, to shew that a 
e on one side of the Atlantic, or, 
inteed, any other great ocean, may on 
the side become an honest 
man. Politicians can best explain why 
this should be; but, in taking what 
‘ ther an unphiloso- 
phical view of the subject, it may be 
remarked, that. men are not always 
like plants, which flourish best in their 
native soil, and dwindle when they as- 
sume an’exotic character: ‘The French, 
who excelin dyeing, consult the waters 
of the particular rivers which best suit 
ccs cee 
' at St Hi te ; the glaring co- 
lours aahtimes edi ores, such 
as the boue de Paris, at Alais ; and so 
forth. Now, in the same way as they 
-deal with the waters of their streams, 


tomake them conducive to the perfec- - 


tion of each varying tint, might we 


not consult the soils of our numerous 
colonies and foreign possessions, to as- 
certain which of, them,- according to 
the colour of the crime to be expiated, 


might, by a contrary effect, contribute 
went facil be done de- 
B r growth to the rau 
Woods by the agency of which It tp- 
ired, in a moral sense, its iculs 
AiG jeu ogee experiment 
t, Dix by UE SY eS . mm > 
Tel not be batted with a ted ee 
iron, nor have the chin punctured. and 


peng. as is ie cee me ae 
tian slives in empi Troeco, 
the fir that wotild be worns than Sangli 


them outright, as, with any such ig- 


quisite meaus to forward their ine 
try in, their new estate, should be 
jected to a mild surveillance, until they 
igh » by their good eontichs acquire 
right ef denizenship. Such a mea- 
sure would throw some discourage- 
va on the manufacture of ah 
cords ; but, I think too highly of 
sensibility of my countrymen in gener 
ral, not. to be persuaded that the mas- 
ter-manufacturers, and their head- 
workmen, would join, withthe eet 
majority, in rejoicing to hear, in 
en of time, that John Doe, who 
ad basely uttered bank notes, which 
he’ knew to be forged, had, in his re- 
mote asylum, committed 
fault than that. of forgin: 
having abruptly quit 
friends, and fire-side; 
Roe, who had the wicked audacity to 
fleece both the farmer and his sheep, 


lamb. And _so with regard to other 
i offenders and their offences, _ 
Raleigh brig w 
as a tendér, in maki 
; and drove sey the enemy’ 

n shore, by a vigorous pursuit 
in the ‘shoal wash we could not yen- 
ture’ to approach. "We were without 
the ‘bay’ Chiesape , returning to 
New nigh hig pest Yairi 
ont prizes, when a large brig, which, we 
presumed had mistaken our flotilla for 
a convoy of American, merchant. ves- 
sels, sailing’ the ports of Virginia 
‘under our protection, down on us 
in the evening. Bésides our own pri- 
soners, ‘our consorts bad delivered 





~ ™ Several of those who have been aggregated and coerced, for a limited time, 
whether in the settlements’ abroad, or in the wee hu'te at home, have, on their:en- 


~ largement, evinced but little improvement. They had 


‘ Tence, and were lost in their own esteem. 
Vor.- XI. 


an air of moral pesti- 
2B 
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theirs into our charge, insomuch tha 
were with difficulty ‘guarded “by 
a ship's company which our ‘successes 
had considerably weakened. As’ we 
pre neither a shy crew — 
» nor spare to man thi 
our new capture, the tender was or- 
dered to escort her to the senior offi- 
cer’s ship, the Phcenix, anchored a few 
leagues distance off Cape Henry, The 
two brigs were no sooner out of our 
sight, a fearful scene ensued be- 
tween them. Theprize, /e Gentil, carried 
eighteen hands, with six nin 
on deck, and ten others stowed in the 
hold ; while the Raleigh had a crew of 
ten men only, with as many four- 
in hoisting ———e were _ 
in up er 
, and mounting them on their 
carriages. On either side the p: 
tions for action were made, and the 
matches lighted, when a thick fog sud- 
pn interposed, and in all probability 
saved our little tender from being blown 
out of the water. Le Gentil, which 
we knew to be very richly laden, reach- 
ed in safety, under favour of the mist, 
the port of Baltimore ; but we had to 
ir of the Raleigh, conj — 
of 


despair 
her to have fallen into the 
the enemy, as we did not hear of her 


for some days after our arrival at New 
York. She was reserved, however, for 
another fate ; vp ange us with new 
captures ; and was fi converted 
into a letter of Marque. bn her pas- 
sage to the West Indies, in exercising 
the great guns, the strain was so vehe- 
ment, the resistance of the decay- 
ed timbers so feeble, that her side fell 
out. On this new description of float, 
the crew were picked up by the boats 
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CFeb, 


of the Eaperinen at of fifty guns, which 
chanced’ to"be near ; but the ill-fated 
Raleigh, what remained of her stand. 
ing, at least, and her valuable carga, 
were ingulfed. 

We were becalmed ; and the fog » 
became so dense, that the bowsprit- 
end bounded our view, when we were 
stepping forward on the quarter-deck. 
The ship-bell,which, from the conden- 


sed v: 's, gave out an unusuallyd 
and solemn sound, was ro rar’ bert 
to together our fold; but our 
enc enalaty was within board. While 
our people were bremaseie yy i 
each circumstance favoured the ri 
of the prisoners. Theywere, for greater 
security, stowed in the hold, on planks 
laid over the casks, like so many Afri- 
cans, newly embarked on the coast of 
Guinea, with centinels, who had orders 
to pour in their bullets on the slightest 
disturbance, planted over them. The 
masters and mates of the American 
merchant-vessels, whom it became ne- 
cessary to keep apart, as the most mu- 
tinous and daring, were confined in the 
steward-room abaft, with the range of 
the bread-room in their rear. They 
awaited the signal from their crews; 
and, ing alternately through the 
scuttle, threstésied us with a severe re- 
taliation, when we should become théir 
captives. I say ws, for the idlers, who 
were at watch and watch, had fo visit 
them ; and in that number I carried, 
for the first, but not the only time, a 
ship-cutlass at my side, and a brace of 
istols in my belt. Our peril soon 
att toward a close; a favourable 
breeze sprang up which’ brought us 
safely into port. 


These Recollections will be continued under several heads, such as “ Paris 
before the French Revolution” —“ France, during a part of the Directorial and 
Consular Governments”—“ Albania,” &c. &c. ; but they will be oceasionally 
blended, as in the present Chapter, in order to give them a greater interest by 
their variety. My friends—those belonging to the Navy more particularly, 
who form a numerous class—are desirous that this production should appear ; 
and*as, in this early part, I describe with impartiality, and without fear of 
offending either party, a portion of the long-past events of the American War 
of Independence, as they came under my notice, it may be attractive to the 
United-States-men, . } ; 
London, ist February, 1822. J.S. 


* As * there be land-rats, and there be water-rats,” so their are land-fogs, and wa- 
ter-fogs, which prevail in the same latitudes. We were not so far to the southward as 
the Carolinas, where the planter, on his rising in the morning, used to estimate the fog 
by the number of drams which, to expel it from the stomach, it would be isite for 
him to drink in the course of the day. A six-dram fog was a very moderate fog; but 
when it came to sixteen ! 
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Tue Ciry Marcu, sy Jasper Mayne. 


Tuoucu this Play ought not, in 
strictness of chronological order, to be 
noticed till we arrive at the writers of 
the reign of Charles the First, yet we 
trust we’shall stand excused with our 

if we venture’ to anticipate a 
little in bringing before their attention 
one of the most excellent of our early 
papeiticn, I subject being City Man- 
ners, it wi gh with more pro- 

riety follow the play noticed in our 
oe Wumber, than be introduced in 
any subsequent period of our re- 
marks. sd Ano 

Jasper Mayne, the author, was a 
pve heen and the transla- 
tor of Lucian’s Dialogues ; the former 
of which circumstances may perhaps 
account for the absencé, in his plays, 
of the indelicacy and obscenity which 
overspread, the dramatic productions 
of the time, and the latter for the pure 
and attic wit which is plentifully 
strown in his dialogues. He was, say 
his biographers, much admired in his 
time for his wit and humour, and no 
one who reads his plays, will doubt 
that the admiration was well bestowed. 
He has been compared to Dean Swift, 
and probably, were more of his books 
extant, the comparison might be sus- 
tained with some degree of justice. 
One anecdote of him still preserved, 
will shew, that, like the Dean, he was 
a humourist, and sometimes carried 
his jokes to an unseemly and unsea- 
sonable pitch: One of his servants 
waiting upon him with attention, in 
his last illness, was told by his master, 
that if he would look in one of his 
thests, after his death, he would find 
something that would make him drink. 
Expecting, of course, from, this, some 

remuneration for his trouble, 


"the man redoubled his attentions till 


they were no longer’ necessary. On 
the’ death of Nie toatl, he searched 
the chest for the.promised reward of 
his pains, when, to his surprise and 
ear his legacy proved to be a red 


Amongst the divines of the 17th 
century, wits appear to have been ra- 
ther scarce. If we except the names 
of Hall, Donne, Fuller, Eachard, and 


South, we do not remember any who 
have left behind them a distinguished 
reputation for wit. The productions 
of Hall-as a satirist, have deservedly 
gained him a high name in this cha~ 
racter. The pretensions of Donne are 
more questionable’: his poetry abounds 
in conceits rather than in wit, and his 
sermons have still less’ of the latter 
quality. Fuller possessed very strong 
pees of humour ; upon the whole, 
owever, he was rather a punster and. 
player upon -words, than a true wit. 
Eachard’s “ Groundsand Reasons” are 
impregnated with much of the spirit of 
Swift, and are still highly: entertain- 
ing. South’s reputation-was doubtless 
deserved ; many proofs of: his: powers 
may be met with in his sermons, and 
more in his controversial tracts. ‘To 
these names we think we shall be jus~ 
tified in adding that of Jasper Mayne. 
We will now proceed to the play— 
Warehouse and Seathrift, two rich 
merchants, determine to make a trial 
of their two young heirs expectant, 
Frank Plotwell- and Timothy Sea- 
thrift, by pretending to.go on a-voy- 
age, and giving out a report of their 
deaths. ‘They take leave of their fa- 
mily, and Warehouse thus, in parting, 
enjoins his nephew: 
‘* __ You must be constant, nephew. |° 
Plot. Else I were blind 
To my good fortune, sir. 
Ware. Think, man, howitmay 
In time make thee o’ the city senate, and 
raise thee 
To the sword and cap of maintenance. 
Plot. Yes, and make me : 
Sentence light bread, and pounds of butter 
on horseback. , (Aside. 
Ware. Have gates and conducts dated 
from thy year: 
Ride to the spittle on thy free beast, 
Plot. Yes, 
Free of your nays ip (Aside. 
Ware. Have the people vail 
As yi : his trappings, as if he thrice had 
ne 
For that time’s employment. 
Plot, Or 4s if 
He had his rider’s wisdom. 
Ware. Then the works 
eae elie of thé city to go before 


Besides a troop of varlets. 


(Aside. 
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Ware. How say you? Let's hear that ? 
Plot. I say, sir, I 
To sit at sermon in my chain and scarlet. 
Ware. ’Tis right, and be remember’d 
at the Cross. 


| Plot. And then a sessions, si and all 


Pate, Plotwell’s two gay compa- 
Bi and the and Newcut, call u 
ate arts sprightly 


dia 


< gs ae hide uncle 
Gone the wish'd voyage ? 
‘Plot. 7h TY eet and, if 
He die by the way, bequeath’d me but 


debts. 
New. -dost not thou fall down .. 
Bes eg Sat re fo neitee him te 
* Bright. Or invoke some tock ~ 
"Fo do thee justice? 
New. Or some compendious 
To ee Eee the middle ? 
Plot. why, my tender, 
Soft-hearted friends > 


ae * What, to take thee from. the 
To make thee an old jaryman, a Whi 
wetness 

baat JAY Biv fo ome: 

el: 
day niet ack high ah ‘ark, 
ap he pwc be Po? het 
i hia nonin 


igh. ii Pijnhetarsywan ey 


The a -east passage out, or the same 


"Tact 


[Beb. 


New. In Ovid 
There is not such a metamorphosis 
As thon art:now. To be turned into a tree, 
Or some handsome beast, is courtly to this. 
But for thee, Frank,,O transmutation ! 
Of satin changed to kersey hose I sing. 
*Slid, his shoes shine too. 
patina They have the Gresham dye. 
not dress thyself by ‘em ? I can 


My face im them hither. 
Plot. Very pleasant, gentlemen. 
Bright. And, faith, for on many years 
art thou bound ? 
Plot. De you take me for a "prentice ? 
New. Why, then, what office . 
Dost thou bear in the parish this year ? 
Let’s feel : 
No batteries‘in thy head, to signify 
Th’art constable ? 
Bright. No fatious jug broke on it, 
In the king’s name ? 
Pict. Did you contrive this scene 


P. dress, , 
In which ifhon shouldst die, thou wouldst 
For ha don rf comical at the Temple. 
We were about to bring in such a fellow 


For an apostate, in ovr antimasque, 
Set one to keep the door, provide half-crown 


rooms, 

For I'll set bills up of thee: What shall I 

Give thee for the first day ? 

Bright. Ay, or second, 

For thou’lt endure twice or thrice cotnisg 
in. 


Aurelia, the sister of Frank, ‘runs 
away from the sempstress ‘to whom 
she was apprenticed, and béitig assist- 
ed by her brother, 5 eens herself"up- 
on the town. as a lady of fortune, mn 
hopes of meeting with'a rich husband. 
At the same time, Dorcas, the daugh- 
ter of old Seathrift, and sister. of Ti- 
mothy, tired. of the: puritanical man- 
ners and conversation of Mr ‘and Mrs 
Scruple, with’ whom” she ‘had been 
placed to learn godliness, gives them 
the slip, and becdines’ servant 'to Au- 
mie me without Kiiowledge of her real 


rt retains eno 
goa 


cation. to 
tired of her, The 
ha scene, which takes place be- 
tween Aarelia and her woman, re- 
minds us strongly of Ben Jonson. 
** Aur. — Ere I'll be tortured 
With your preciseness thus, I'll get dry 


With starchhing, and put on my smocks 
myself, 





? 3 
Dor. Surely, 


Very devon and holy women, that wore 
No shift at all. : 
Aur. Such saints, you mean, as wore 
Their and swarm’d with 


vermin, 
You'll hold clean linen heresy ? 
Dor. Surely, yes, 
Clean linen in a surplice ; that and powders 
De being Fy semmment, Sane the htineis 


And the enemy prevail. It was reveal’d 
To Mrs Scruple, and’ her husband, who 
Do verily ascribe the German war, 

And the persecutions, to entling, 
False-teeth and oil of tale... 

Aure Now she is in, 


Dor. And serely, on Mr Scruple says 
Aur. That was her schoolmaster. One 
that cools a feast 
Pee Sanne ere 
po te or ba wally. 
Dor. proves it 
Out of a book that caine’ eaaeybdtin 
By fire in Cheapside. Since amulets aera 
braceli 


ets, 
And love-locks, were in use, the price of 


ats, 
Ja cetinen satin, and: Wialinid dnibes 
Is very much increased ; ‘so that the bre- 


Botchers I mean, and such poor zealous 
saints 
As earn five groats a-week under a stall, 


alte ‘psalms, and drawing up of 


Can't live in their vocation, but are fain 
To turn-— 

_» Aug. Oldbreeches. 

. Dor. Surely, teachers and prophets.” 


‘hay Had puch unbd atinse, 


person ; I am never drest 


Ftyan tewtinen of sn eating tg 7 
‘norag. Te 


I cepa art I mast shew 
fashions of my gowns. She'll 


‘and. ccyamnannded # or what 
y 
T’ the primitive times, wore zobes of peat] or 
rubies ? 


She will urge councils for her little ruff, 
Called in i in Nerthampeanshiens and her whole 


Ts a mere 9 ill of my clothes. 
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Bane. nthe madam, Tassare r you; time 


owen dia bere ‘whet he hd 
A good 

to a lady 
Avcuciedaietdlindss erry 


Aur. She can’t & 
The gift for T took: hers but, as 


iu 
She wee nape from Ipswich, she will 
e 
The acts and monuments in sweet-ments ; 
quinces, 


ag ot moc eh pe 5 all my 


Are tions; Dioclesian’s 
Are brought for entertainments and We eat 


Bane. Madam, Sette oe Ane 

Aur. Nay, sir, she isa at her 
needle too, 

Bane. Indeed ! 


cae re She works religious peisicoats . ‘for 
She'l o church-histories. Her needle 


So sanctify my cushionets { Besides, 
My -sleeves have such holy embrei- 


deries, 
And are so learned, that I fear, in ‘tina, ' 


All my apparel will be quoted by . 
Some pure instructor. ,. Yesterday went 
oe has a parrot ; apr. 


Wille T I was in discourse, command the 
the fowl ; 


And now it can speak nought but. Knox's 
Works ; 
So there’s a parrot lost,” 


Aurelia’s character “as a wit 
established, Bright and "Newent 


with Timoth eet, 


Seathrift, ; 
stranger, come to see her, 
plays off Bright and. Newcut. 


Teen ; bel yon ee A “ae rie 
e f 

y+. LAER lovers, a 
From: a gpd. 5 to” your glover’s 
Or in will not et poor gentlewo- 
Take ake py pi uly, but turd thei gi 
On thy be Gabbe aiking tas 
phon vain al com- 
Her Fagan breath, which five yards’ Off 


‘At fear, defiemisare tial at three, kills 
spiders. 





What Niseebwrerentts 
. Ravish a 


From the yellow Waing-woran, use we 


To aiigealon whistle, re waylay 
Help benetnsor hediehe. cba di99 


» Briel. a, cat k you have abused 


oo ne you; 
Had Yu all the » world but forty mark, 
Ant thes at by my needle, and making 


ss were that forty mark mill-six 
—- Harry-groats, or odd 


Of husbandry, “la the kinonsgnturs 
Would never pass, I would despiaa you. 
New. Lady, 
Your wit wil make you die a withered 
virgin.” 


The unfortunate Timothy having 
omar she makes him the subject of 


Bail ° prodigy, to hear an image 
Why, sir, T tobk you for a mute i’ the hang- 


Fell the faces. 
Tim. Gentlemen, do I 
Look like one of them Trojans ? 
Aur. ’Tis 80; your face 
Ad then sit ; pray, step back 
number. You, I hope, ave 


roth in you than to filch yourself away, 
And leave my room upfurnish’d. 

Plot. B 
She'll 


t, 
for a constable straight, and 
him ‘ 


For th 
y Tne vy, lady, do you think me 
Wrought in @ loom?’ some Dutch piece 
 weay’d a Mortlake ? 

-_ Sage you stood so simply, like 


Penning of of recantations, that I suspected 
Y’ had been a part of the monopoly. 
Daten: See have @ tongue, and 


A very man, I’ll think you only 
a sey for better siecatison baad 
ee who is ‘gubsé= 
uently in bears, perha 
qu emai venstntttensé to Bobedil, ar 
Timothy is rather too like’ Bie Master 
Steph, ‘in “ Every Man in ‘his 
which > Biay some of ve 
al e ** City pa all 
roggested Fra 
much of kin.to Ed- 
ward.Knowell. Quartfield and Salewit, 
who is.a poet, quarrel with: Roseclap, 
the keeper of their ordinary. 
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*¢ Quart. Why you mungrel, 
You John of all trades, have we been your 


guests, 
Since you first kept a tavern; when you 
had 


The face and impudence to hang a bush 
Out to three pints of claret, two of sack, 
In all the world ? 
Sale. After that, when you broke, 
Did we here find you out, custom’d your 
house, 
And help’d away your victuals, which had 
else ; 


Lain mouldy on your hands. 

Rose. You did indeed, 
And never paid for’t. I donot deny, 
But sr have been my customers these two 


My ek went not, nor chimney ‘smoked 
without you. 

I will go farther; you two mouths have 
been 


Two as good eating mouths as. need to 
come 
Within my doors ; as curious to be'pleased 
As if you still had eaten with ready money; 
Had:still the meats*in season, still drank 
more. 
Than your ordinary came to. 
Sale. And your conscience now 
Would have this paid for ? 
Rose. Surely ; so I take it. 
Sale. Was ever the like heard ? 
Quart. ’Tis most unreasonable ; 
He has a harden’d conscience.” 


All restraints being now removed,b 
the absence of the two old men, Fran 
Plotwell and Timothy, along with 
their companions, Bright, Newcut, 
Quartfield, and Salewit, adjourn to a 
tavern, where Timothy, becoming in- 
toxicated, is converted into a butt, for 
the amusement of the rest. By the 
help of fins and scales, they metamor- 
phose him a a fish, ome having hung 
up a sign, they. open the doors for spec- 
tators to behold the show... The a 
ther of this natural curiosity, and her 
gossip Mrs Holland, are attracted by 
the sign, and enter into the *show- 
room: where are also léd by chance, 
Warehouse and old Seabright. 


“ Quart. Gentlemen, 
And gentlewomen, younow shall see a 


’ 
E never shew’d'the like ; behold this 
Bh f 


(Draws a curtain ;béhind it, Timo- 
THY asleep, like a strange fish. 
Hol, ‘O strange, look how it sleeps ? 
Bright. Just like a salmon upon a stall 
in’ Fish-street. aN 
Mrs Sea. How: it snorts too! just like 
my husband. 
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. Ware. ’Tis.yery,like aman... . 
.-Sea..'T: has.such nose and eyes. 

Sale. Why, *tis a man-fish ; 
Amoqpeni.contaus, beget: betwen. sizen 
yo py oye 
Sea. Pray, where took.ye him ? . 
Quarts: took, him strangely in the 
Indies, n 
The mouth of Rio.deJa Plata, asleep. 
Upon the shone jnst aa, you pee, bisa now, 
"Hol. How say ye? asleep! 
Wares How | would he come to land ? 
Sea. ’Tis strange a fish should leave his 
element ! 

Quart. ‘Ask him ‘what things the coun- 
try told us? 

Sale. You... : 

Will scarce believe it now. , This. fish 

would walk 

Two or three mile o” the shore sometimes ; 

break hou: 


Ravish a naked wench or two, (for there 
Women go naked,) then run to sea again. 
Quart. The country has been laid, and 
warrants granted to apprehend him. 
Ware. .I do suspect these fellows ; 
They Jie as if they had a patent for it. 
Sea. The company, 
Should every one believe. his. part, ‘would 
scarce 
Have faith enough among us. 
Ware. Mark again. 
Sale. The fae of Holland wale have 
t him of us out of a great des: 
we Indeed ! bl 
Sale. They offer’d a thousand dollars. 
Quart. You cannot enter yet. 
(Some knock. 
Ware. aan ! so much ? pray, what 
to do ? 
Sale. Why, sir, 
They were in hope, in time, to make this 
h 


fis 
Of faction ’gainst the Spaniards, and do 
service 
Unto the state. 
Sea. As how ? 
Sale. Why, sir, next plate fleet 
To dive, bore holes i’ the’ bottom of their 


And sink ahem you must think a'fish like 
this 
May be taught Machiavel, and made a 
state-fish. 


Plot. As dogs are tatight to fetch.” 
New. Or elephants to dance on ropes. 
Bright. And, pray, what honour would 
ne Cae te 
Quart. That, sir; is uncertain. 
Sale. Ha’ made him some sea-count ; 


Plot; = ts 

Dutch authors tht wit Bare Literum, 

Might dedicate their books to him ? 
Sale. Yes, being 

A. fish edvanced and of great place.” 
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men ate ‘Present to: observe the 
‘upon . their 


his own ideas. ;Master 
7, satisfied with ast 
vidence. 


+* Plot. You'd not do. ’ 
1 Seoqeumgeneiade dais who was.worit 
— aan “Paul's, whale 


Kept Len Tent at home, and had,,like folk in 


Your aaa meals weigh'd to 
New. Indeed thoy ode was 
A monument of Paul's. 
Tim. Yes, he was there 
As constantas Duke Humphrey. Tesinchaite 
The prints where he sate, holes.i’ the logs. 
Plot. He wore 
More pavement out. with walking; than 
would make’ 
A row of new stone saints, and yet refused 
To give to the reparation. « 
Bright. I’ve heard 
He’d make his jack go empty, to cozen 
neighbours. 
Plot. Yes, when there was not fire 
enough to warm 
A mastich-patch to apply to his wife’s. 
tem: 


In geet aad) of taothach. This is 
True, Mr Timothy, is’t ‘not ? 

Tim. Yes, thin linen 
To us was stranger than to casi 
My flesh is of an order with wearing shirts 
Made of the sacks that brought, 0’er cochi- 


neal, 
Copperas, and in My sister wears 
Stidcks made of ant omy 
Sea. I'll not endure it; 3 
Let’s shew ourselves. * ~ . 
Ware. Stay, hear all first. 
“New. ‘Thy uncle was such’ ‘another, 


ht. 1 have heard . 
He eit has left the Pidiatigh } ahd would 
commend 
The’ wholesomeness o” the air in Mee. 
when ; 


The clock struck thtee sometimes. 
Plot. neni saysett 
DU keep his factor, and an ancient 
strict diet, had our Spenish Bie 
Four olives 8 among three, My un yntle » cle would 
Look’ fat fasting ; I ha” it 
Satna cpm a bunch of raisins ; swoon st 


of Be of joint, and rise an Epicure 
From. half an orange.” 
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spect to his wise son Timothy. 
olihe pleming abilitite st Sie aiphew 
are now into action. Through 
the means of Baneswright, whom 
Warehouse had to look out 
fora wife for him, to get 
oe geri « Banes- 
wright is by no means sparing ia his 
‘account of her good qualities. 
“¢ Ware. Is she so virtuous then? =" 
Bane. .’Tis all the fault she has; she 
will out-pray . 
A preacher at St Ant’lin’s ; and divides 
{Phe day in exercise. I did commend 
es nk 
me that her lady makes her 
She Sa clone for kneeling. 
.« Were, Excellent creature ! 


Bane. Then, sir, she is so modest. 
Ware. Too? 


Makes her do penance; and she main- 
‘10+ tains the law 
Which forbids fornication,—doth extend 
To kissing too. , 

Ware. I think the time an age 
Till the solemnity be past.” 

There is an amusing scene, in which 
Bright and Newcut, who have heard 
that Aurelia is about to marry Ware- 
house, and are ignorant of the plot, 
seek to . from the ‘mar- 
riage, by detailing his infirmities. 

S Bright. We baie yon to to many 

old citizen. 
' ‘dur. Then surely you were not deaf. 

New. And do you mean his age 


thrice, : 
To whom the heat of August is December ; 
(Exit Dorcas. 
Who, were he but in Italy, would save 
The charge of marble vaults, and cool the 


air 

Better than ventiducts, shall freeze be- 
; tween 

Your melting arms! do but consider, he 
But marries you as he would do his furs, 
To keep him warm. 

Aur, But he is rich, sir. 

Bright. Then, 
In wedding him, yeu wed more infirmitics 


[Feb, 
Eergiine ys arte str ed kare 
t put doctors to new experi 

Half his diseases in the city bill 
Kill hundreds weekly. A lone hospital 
Were but enough for him. 
News Besides, 
He has a cough that nightly drowns th 
bellman ‘ 


Calls ap his family—all his neighbour 


rise, 
And go by it, as by the chimes and clock. 
Not four loam-walls, nor saw-dust put be- 


tween, 
Can dead it. 

Aur. Yet he is. still rich. 

Aurelia, however, turns oyer the 
management of this part of the plot to 
Doreas, who having put off her Puri- 
tanism, readily enters into the scheme. 
Warehouse is perfectly satisfied with 
the change of persons, and is married 
to Dorcas by Saltwit, who officiates as 
priest. On reaching home after the 
ceremony, the new-made husband finds 
that the jage has wrought a most 
wonderful alteration in his wife. The 
meek, modest, and retiring manners 
are changed into those of the most er. 
rant shrew and vixen, and she ridi- 
cules and abuses him with a volubi- 
lity truly entertaining. We shall ex- 
tract part of this very humorous scene: 

‘*’Ware. Assist me, patience ! 

Why, hear you, mistress: you that have 
a fever, 
And dog-days in your blood ; if you knew 


Why did you marry me ? 
Dor. Ha, ha, ha! 
- Ware. She laughs. 
Dor. That your experience ach, that 
hath felt spri ! 
And falls this forty years, should be so 


dull, 
To think I have not them that shall sup- 
ply 
Your cold defects ! 
Ware. You have your servants then, 
And I am forked, hum ! 
Dor. Do you think 
A woman young,—high in her blood— 


Ware. And hot 

As goats or marmosites,— 

roy Apt to take flame at 
Very temptation, 
Ware. And to kindle at 

The picture of a man,— 

Dor. Would wed. dust, ashes, 

A monument, unless she were——— 
Ware. Crack’d, tried, and broken up ? 
Dor. Right, sir, or lack’d a cloak ? 

‘Ware. Mischief, and hell! and was 
there none to make 

Your cloak but I ? 

Dor. Not so well lin’d.”— 
7 
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then, sir, I" look; _ 

Your coffers shall maintain me at my rate. 
Ware, How's that ? gon’ 
Dor. Why, like a lady. For I do mean 

knighted. 


‘Dor. D’ you think I’ll have your factor 
move before me, 
Like a devige stirr’d by a wire, or like 
Some grave clock wound up to a regular 
? 


Wire No, you shall have your usher, 
dame, to slaik 
Before you, like a buskin’d pri e, in 
A stately, high majestic motion, bare. 
Dor. I do expect it: yes, sir, and my 
coach, 
Six horses, and postillion : four are fit 
For them that have a charge of children 


Anat shall never have any. 
Ware. If we have 

All, Mid is father.” 
‘The hasty Cit begins now to find that 
marrying is one: thing, and getting 
art of his wife another. To increase 
his repentance and vexation, Roseclap, 
who is in the scheme, waits upon him 
to inform him of her character. 

“ Rose. I see 

You have heard of her, sir. 


Done penenes thrice. , 
Ware. How say you, penance 
Rose. Yes, sir ; and should have suffer. 


Indeed she 


Ware. Carting; should she not ? 
Rose. The marshal had her, sir. 
Ware. 1 sweat, I sweat! 
Rose. She’s of known practice, sir ; the 
clothes she wears 
Are but her quarter’s sins: she has no 
linen, 
But what she first offends for. 
Ware., O blessed Heaven ! 
Look down upon me. 


201 
. Plot. Ney, sit, which is more, _.. 
Shi had three children Hving jas hid 


four. : 
Ware. How! Children ! ‘Children, say 


? 
Phot. “Ask hina; sit { 
One by a Frenchman‘; 
Rose. Another by'a Dutch, 
Plot. A third, by a Moor, sir, born of 
two colours, i, f 
Just like a serjeant’s:man.”’ 


To raise the of Warehouse 


to the highest pitch, Bright and New- 
cut are conveyed as ga | secretly 
into the house, till the mind of the 
fepentant Cit is wrought nearly to dis- 
traction... At this’ junctute, ell 
offers to. extricate his, uncle from his 
calamity, on receiving a handsome sum 
as the price of his assistance. Ware 
house consents with ecstasy, and the 
play concludes by the marriage of 
Plotwell to Dorcas; and Timothy, whe 
is better disposed of than he merits, to 
Aurelia ; and the reconciliation of all 
the characters. 

As we have been’ tather profuse in 
our extracts, our readers be fully 
enabled to judge of the merits. of the 
play. The plot is not original; and 
as we have before observed, some of 
the scenes and. characters. seem ‘too 
obviously the imitations: of Bem Jon- 
son. ‘There is also an improbdbility 
in the chief incidents, which detracts 
from the effect of the piece. Notwith- 
standing, however, these faults, it de- 
serves to rank amongst the best of our 
early comedies, and the rich vein of 
humour which runs throughout, will 
ever cause it to be perused with pleas 
sure.* , 





* An attempt was once made to revive it under the title of the Schethers, or the City. 
Match, but we believe with little success. 





THE KIT-CAT CLUB." 


Ir has been observed, that in England 
every thing is done by a dinner. But 
this observation, instead of a satire on 
the ise of this well-fed na- 
tion, is actually a panegyric on their 
sense. presence of a well- 
rnished table is 


sive to sociability, and the politics 

ordinary men in the repletion to which 
they are seduced by sirloins. and 
“ London Particular,” cannot but be 
of a more genial temperament, than 
the hi discussions of a conclave of 
sien. Among the immediate 





of itself a persua- 
* Memoirs of the celebrated persons 


com 
account of the origin of the Assogiation. Illustrated with forty-eight portrai 


posing the Kit-Cat Club, with a  prefatory 


aits from the 


original paintings, by Sir-Godfrey Kneller. Folio, pp. 272. London—Hurst, Robih- 
son, and Co. Deal 


Vor. XI. 


2c 





causes of jacobin atrocity, we are sa- 
tisfied that future investigators will 
not omit the dinnerless and supper 
less nature of their meetings. From a 
crowd of agitators sitting till. their 
faces grow haggard before empty ta- 
bles, what in the shape of good hu- 
mour could be expected? The result 
of their famine was the overthrow of 
France. Even a weekly feast might 
have averted the progress of the Re- 
volution ; but daily rations would have 
restored the monarchy. We have 
the worst imaginable hopes of ‘“ The 
Fontana de Oro,” from knowing the 
severity of its abstinence, and recom~ 
mend to the Spanish ministry a regu- 
lar delivery of bonbons and chocolate, 
on pain of losing their heads. The 
nt volume is a collection of the 
iographies of the most remarkable 
elub of the native land of clubs,—the 
association which sustained the prin- 
ciples of the noblest, because the 
most bloodless and the most necessar 
revolution in the world, that by whic 
the Stuarts were expelled. These me- 
moirs are of different lengths accord- 
ing to the importance of the indivi- 
duals ; and, unfortunately, sometimes 
according to the scantiness of the ma- 
terials furnished by the careless col- 
lectors of a century ago. The exchange 
of our present generation of restless 
gatherers of anecdote, against some of 
the accomplished and powerful minds 
of the time of Wil/iam and Anne, would 
be the most desirable among the bar- 
ters of life and literature. 
' The Kit-Cat Club comprehended al- 
most every name of eminence in the 
busy transactions of its day. Marlbo- 
rough, Godolphin, Wharton, Newcas- 
tle, Kingston, Dorset, Montague, Graf- 
ton, Burlington, Wilmington, Hali- 
fax, Orford, Bath, Cobham, &c. with 
the not less memorable namesof Steele, 
Garth, Addison, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
Kneller, &c. amounting in all to 48 
names, among whom were ten dukes, 
and twenty other peers. 
is catalogue shames our modern 
mediocrity. The origin of the club 
was professedly oat Halifax, “the 
poet's friend,” was probably the found- 
er ; and his spirit shewed itself in the 
liberality and literary elegance of the 
rs oe It rd elec — 
S$ was a su 
bre, yg of too guineas, for the best 
y- In modern money this sum 
would probably be little less than 
L.1000 ; a most munificent liberality. 
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The name has given rise to mtch 
trifling, humorous and grave. ‘The 
best jeu d’esprit among the million is— 


1. 
“© Whence deathless Kit-Cat took its 
name, 
Few crities can unriddle ; 
Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 


2. 
From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 
Gray statesmen or green wits ; 
But from its pellmell pack of toasts, 
Of old cats and young kits. 


The custom of toasting had been 
adopted in the club, and the names of 
the reigning belles were written with 
complimentary verses on the drinking 
glasses. Martinus Scriblerus, how- 
ever, as the preface observes, starts a 
serious question, whether any “ an- 
cient ladies” became the objects of 
those attentions ? 

Tonson the bookseller, a name high 
in the literary list of the day, was the 
ostensible founder, and through its 
life, the diligent instrument of the 
Club. He established its place of en- 
tertainment at the house of Christo- 
pher Cat, acook in Shire Lane, Temple 
Bar! How are the mighty fallen! 
This Widus of the Augustan age is now 
permeable only by the pickpockets and 
profligates who fly the constables, and 
by the constables who follow them. 
Kit Cat, who had already erected a 
name illustrious for pies, was patron- 
ised by the growing opulence and obe- 
sity of the bookseller, and upon his 
strong recommendation the Club was 
fixed under the pieman’s roof. Such 
company soon increased his resources, 
as well as made a larger establishment 
necessary, and he removed from Shire 
Lane to the Fountain tavern, in the 
Strand. 'The Club now distended with 
its superior accommodation ; and from 
thirty-nine increased to ni ee 
Tonson had at length risen to the sum- 
mit of city enjoyment, and had. pos- 
sessed himself of'a villa at Barne Elms 
in Surrey, where he subsequently built 
a room for the Club. But occasionally 
in the summer their dinners were held 
at the Flosk Tavern, on Hampstead 
ramen house which afterwards be- 
came Da) of George Stevens. 
In this brn humanizing, and 
manly intercourse, the Club passed 
twenty years, from its institution in 





a 
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1700, Why was there no Boswell simple, and popular. Occasional il- 
among’them? Whit delightful vo- lustrative remarks are introduced with 
lJumes have been lost to the world by valuable effect; but the chief atten- 
the want of some slavish’and minute tion has been paid ‘to dates, the suc- 
compiler’ of the vast variety of anec- cession of remarkable incidents, and 
dote, lively observation, and foreign accuracy of personal character. We 
and domestic knowledge of men ac- understand that the public acceptance 
complished by travel, education, court- of the work has been unusually fa- 
ly intercourse, and habits of public vourable; but we can feel no surprise 
life, and giving free way to all their at the success of a performance, which, 
powers and graceful propensities in the from its historical nature, is entitled to 
pleasantness of safe conversation, and interest so large a portion of the great 
the natural exhilaration of minds esca- families of the empire, and from its 
ped from midnight debatesand murky ingenious and accurate execution, so 
offices to open air and summer ! much deserves the praise of literature. 

The “ Lives” are collected from the In speaking of the subjects of this 
memoirs of the time, now scattered volume, we have not forgotten that 
through a vast extent of obscure vo- the Kit-Cat Club was, as Swift says, 
lumes.. This work has the merit of Whiggissimus. But the Whig of the 
placing them before the public in a Revolution was less like the turbulent 
yery clear and interesting order. Pub- and mob-wooing Whigof ourday, than 
lications of this kind have the advan- Charles James Fox was like Hen 
tage of saving boundless trouble tothe Hunt, the detenu of Ilchester jail. 
accurate inquirer, andof supplying the The politics of the Whigs of Queen 

eral reader with a knowledge which Anne's reign, and those of the Tories 
would otherwise have been altoge- of the present, are the same. ‘ 
ther beyond his competency. The | We give some fragments as speci- 
style of the volume is generally neat, mens of the spirit and style. 
BOOKSELLERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. __ ; 

In the days of Jacob Tonson, Little auctioneer makes his appearance in his ros- 
Britain was the grand emporium of books, trum, and the business of the day begins. 
and the resort of learned men, and, as Dr Notwithstanding the great expence attend- 
Johnson will have it, their patrons. The ant upon these banquets, the ends of the 
Ballards, famed for more than a century donor of the dinner are usually more than 
for their dealings in printed paper, and re- answered ; for his guests, in the hilarity of 
markable for their sound adherence to the moment, often bid liberally, and with- 
church and state, had successively their out consideration, for works which they 
shops in Little Britain. The Ballards, T. are fain to dispose of with loss, when they 
Greea, C. Davis, and John Whiston, were return to the more sober and less exhilara- 
the first booksellers who sold books by a ting atmosphere of their own shops. If the 
marked catalogue at fixed prices for ready advance of authors in the public estimation 
money. This plan is now pursued univer- was in former times slower than at present, 
sally, and thus people obtain a knowledge they were certainly subject to less galling 
of the value of the works they wish to pur- reverses. We recollect hearing of 500 co- 
chase ; and the trader, where the disposi- pies of a once popular volume, the selling 
tion to cheat exists, is precluded from the price of which was originally twelve shil- 
practice of any gross imposition upon lis lings, being knocked down at the very mo- 


" eustomer. er was the firstwho brought derate sum of two pence per copy, at one 


selling books by auction into vogue. This of the trade sales. The initiated-will im- 
practice is much abused at the present day, mediately recognise the work to which we 
but is found extremely serviceable,in dis- refer; of course we mention no names. 
posing of works to the trade; at each of Some members of the trade are as remark- 
whose sales an auctioneer, chosen by gene- able for the extravagant prices they set 
tal consent, presides, whose province it isto out with cherging for their books, as th 

offer the various works in sheets, sometimes are for the very reduced cost at whi 

to be knocked down at what they will fetch, they are in the event ready to get rid of 
but oftener with a reserve nof to be sold at them; but we are perhaps discussing with 
a price lower than the proprietor may have too much minuteness the secrets of the 
previously fixed. On these occasions splen- craft. To return to Little Britain, the New 
did dinners are given, and invitations to all View of London, in 1708, describing the 
trust-worthy persons of the trade, in and place, says: ‘‘ This street is well built, and 
out of Paternoster Row, are issued; aca- principally inhabited by booksellers, espe- 
talogue being the card of admission. Aftcr cially from the pump in Duck ’Lane, which 
the feast, and when each has imbibed his is also taken up by dealers in old books.” 
quantum sufficit of tolerably good port, the Mackay, in his tour through England in 
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1796, at the of eighty years, in the 
house in which he dg uy re. learn 
from Stowe that the company of Stationers, 
or Test-writers, who wrote and sold all 
sorts of books then in use, namely, A, B, 
C, with the Pater-Noster, Ave, Crede, 
— Kam in and dois stighhourhood 
w. It appears that this nei 
was also the resort of certain turners of 
beads, who were called Paternoster ma- 
kers. Hence, it may be presumed, origi- 
nated the names of Paternoster Row, Creed 
Lane, Amen Corner, Ave Maria Lane, &c. 


twelve books more, but it lieth by 
me, for the booksellers and I are not on 
terms. They are a company of base knaves, 
whom I scorn and:kick at.” And 
afterwards, in his life of Lucian, reports of 
booksellers, that ‘‘ they are persons more 
devoted to their own gains than the public 
honour. They are very parsimonious in re- 
warding the wretched scribblers em- 
» and care not how the business is 
so that it be but done. They live by 
selling titles, not books ; and if that carry 
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off one i they have their ends, 
and value not the curses they and their 
authors meet with from their bubbled chap- 
men.” Our, great poet has not very much 
overcharged his pjcture ; but, as we have al. 
ready remarked, there are few persons now 
to whom this severe sarcasm could be made 
with justice to apply. It was, doubtless, 
illustrative of the general character of the 
trade when it was written. 

Publishers are now for the most part 
gentlemen and well educated men, 
ed of sufficient taste and judgment to de- 
cide, themselves, upon the works offered to 
their inspection ; and as for liberality, au- 
thors of talent have little to complain of on 
this score. 

A very. intelligent and able writer, ina 
work abounding in discussions on a great 
variety of subjects, conducted jn the most 
acute and amusing manner, opens his pre. 
face with the following sentence, which, how. 
ever warranted it might have been a hun. 
dred, or even fifty years ago, deserves com. 
yesprien i Senecreyn seenn See Me nin 
than either its truth, or its applicability ; 
—‘“* There are three difficulties in author. 
ship :—,to write anything worth the pub, 
a ls find honest men to publish it— 
and to get sensible men to read it. Litera. 
ture has now become a game, in which the 
booksellers are the kings; the critics the 
knaves ; the public the pack ; and the poor 
author the mere table, or thing played 
upon.” # 

This pleasant assertion cannot be admit- 
ted without being subjected to very mate- 
rial qualifications. That it is difficult to 
write a book, ‘is: a truism of which 
there needs “‘ no ghost come from the 
gtave"’ to inform us ; but we deny the as- 
sumption that it is not easy to find intelli- 
gent people who will read, and honest and 

iberal booksellers who wil] purchase and 
publish them. Authors had never in any 
age, or in any country, so great encourage- 
ment as they have now, both from book. 
sellers and public ; and those who ne. 
glect to profit by the advantages thus open 
to them, will do well to abide silently, and 
without querulousness, the results ab their 
own supineness or inactivity. 


ANECDOTES OF THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 


Some remarkable anecd: illustrative 
of the pigeon! pmol cx ke of So. 
on various authorities, 


observed, ‘* My first duch- 

was a Percy, and she never took such a 
berty.” His children were taught to obey 
injunctions with the most profound re- 
spect. Thetwo youngest of his daughters 


were accustomed to stand and watch him 
alternately whilst he slept in an afternoon. 
On one occasion Lady Charlotte feeling 
herself fatigued, sat down. The Duke 
waked unex y, and, expressing his 
surprise at isobedience, declared he 
would remember her want of decorum in 
his will. He left this daughter 20,0001. 
less than her sister. Noble, in his conti- 
nuation of Granger, relates that the Duke 
once sent for the celebrated painter, James 





* Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words,” by the Rev. €. Cotton. 
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_ Delaval drove by, and; leanitig out-of the 


health.”” The pairiter replied 

«“ My I really do believe'I have the 
honour of being of your Grace’s family.” 
The Duke offended, rose from table, and 
desired his steward to pay Seymour and 
disraiss him. ‘ Another artist was sent for, 
put finding himself incapable of finishing 
the pictures in the style in which they were 
, he had the honesty to acknowledge 

go to the Duke, and humbly recommended 
him to recall Seymour. The haughty peer 
did condescend to summon his cousin once 
more, who answered the mandate in these 
words :—* My Lord, [ will now prove my- 
self of your Grace’s family, for I won’t 
come!”” The witty Sir James Delaval, 
upon a particular occasion, laid a wager of 
10001. that he would make the waged give 
him precedence ; but this was ju next 
to impossible, for his Grace was all eye and 
ear in every thing in which his dignity was 
concerned. Delaval, however, having on a 
certain day obtained information of the pre- 
cise time at which the Duke was to enter a 
narrow part of the road, in his way to town, 
stationed himself there in a coach embla- 
zoned with the arms, and surrounded by 
many servants in the livery of the house of 
Howard, who called out when Somerset 
—_— *¢ the Duke of Norfolk!” Fear- 
of committing a breach of etiquette, his 
Grace hurried his postillion under a hedge, 
where he had no sooner drawn up, than 


tonhaes, bowed be familiar 
air, and’ wished his Grace a morning; 
who indignantly exclaimed, ‘Is it you, Sir 
James ?—I thought it had been the Duke 
of Norfolk.” This stra was much 
talked of, and created a ssiabdudhctedaisia. 
ment at the time. : 

The Duke of Somerset was the first of 
the members of the Kit-Cat Club who sat 
to Kneller for his portrait, and when it 
was finished he presented it to Jacob Ton- 
son. The mezzotinto engravings from the 
original pictures by Faber, published in 
1735, were dedicated to him in the follow. 
ing words :— 

‘* May it please 

“ As this cbilection of prints owes its 

ing to your liberality in setting the ex- 
ample to the other members of the K1r- 
Cat CxvB, of honouring Mr Tonson with 
their pictures ; and as your Grace has ever 
been eminently distinguished by that noble 
principle, for the support of which that as- 
sociation was known to have been formed, 
the love of your country and the constitu. 
tional liberty thereof; but more especially 
as the arts and sciences have always found 
in your Grace a most illustrious and indul- 
gent Patron—this Work is humbly inscri- 
bed to your Grace,” &c. To the dedication 
are prefixed the armorial bearings of the 
Seymour family, and an enumeration of 
ro sores titles and situations of the 
D ; 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


A laughable story was circulated duri 
the Dukeof Newcastle’s administration, 
which, with whatever scepticism the reader 
may be disposed to regard it, is too amu- 
sing to be passed over in silence. 

At the election of a borough in Cornwall, 
where the ministerial and opposition inte- 
rests were so equally poiséd that a single 
WES So eee camera —- 
SON ROt € to give | Tage in fa- 
ps: ewes peweie! 7 of the question, 
suddenly altered his mind, and by his apos- 
tacy turned the tide’of affairs completely to 
the satisfaction of the Duke, whose friend 
and dependant was elected, and the contest 
put an end to by the of the cast- 
bo pile In the warmth of gratitude for 
id so itous and unexpected, the Duke 

forth many acknowledgments and 
professions of friendship Tpereently beg. 
vacillating constituent, and frequently beg- 
per prcces, enerprpterrdensacna, fe 
serve him, and how he could repay an obli- 
gation he was pleased to acknowledge so 
important. The happy voter, who was a 
boa ons gl air Ider in the neigh- 
bourhood, ed the Duke cordially for 
his kindness, and told him that “ the super- 


visor of excise was old and infirm, and if 


he would have the goodness to recommend 


his son-in-law to the commissioners in cuse 
of the old man’s death, he should think 
himself and his family bound to render go- 
vernment every assistance in their power on 
any future occasion.” 

‘* My dear friend, why do you ask for 
such a trifling employment ?” exclaimed 
his Grace ; ‘* your relation shall have it at a 
word speaking, the moment it is vacant.” 
‘* But how shall I get admitted to you, my 
Lord; for in London I understand it is a very 
difficult business to get a sight of you great 
folk, though you are so kind and complais- 
ant to us in the country ?” ‘* The instant 
the man dies,” replied-the premier, used 
to, and prepared for the ms of a con- 
tested election, ** the moment he dies, set 
out post haste for London ; drive directly 
to my house, by day or night, sleeping or 
waking, ill or well ; thunder at the door ; 
I will leave word with m er to shew 
ag up poet directly, an employment 
shall be di of according to your wishes 
without ‘a ° 

i and it is probable 
Newcastle in a very few 


The parties 
that the Duke 
hours forgot there was such a worthy as the 
Cornish voter in existence. Not so with 
theplace-anticipating elector ; his memory, 
cumtbered with a less perplexing variety of 


than the — re turned -— to be 
the most retenitive two. su 
visor yielded in a few months Pion a 
that most insatiable and scrutinizing of all 
gaugers, Death; and the ministerial parti- 
zan, relying on-the word of the peer, was 
conveyed to London by the mail, and hav- 
ing ascended the steps of a large house(now 
divided into three) at the corner of Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, **thun- 
dered at the door !”— 
It should in this place be premised, that 
isely at the moment when the expecta- 
tion of a considerable party of a borou 
in Cornwall were excited by the death of a 
supervisor, no less a person than the king 
of Spain was expected hourly to depart ; an 
event in which all Europe, but more espéci- 
ally Great Britain, was materially interested. 
- The Duke of Newcastle, on the very 
night that the proprietor of the decisive vote 
was at his door, had sat up, anxiously ex- 
ing dispatches from Madrid ; wearied, 
er, by official business, he retired to 
rest, having previously given instructions to 
his porter not to go to bed, as he expected 
every minute a messenger with advices of 
the importance, and desired that 
he might be shewn up stairs the moment of 
his arrival. His Grace had just fallenasleep, 
when the loud rap of his friend from Corn- 
wall saluted his ear, and effectually dispel. 
led his slumbers.. 


«. Te the first question of ** Is the Duke at 
home ?” (it was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing) the porter answered, *‘ Yes, and in bed ; 
but has left particular orders that come 


when you will you are to go up to him di- 
rectly.’ God for ever bless him, a wor- 
thy and honest gentleman !”’ exclaimed the 
mediator for the vacant supervisorship, smi- 
ling and nodding with approbation at a prime 
minister’s so accurately keeping his promise. 
**' How punctual his Grace is! I knew he 
would not deceive me: let me hear no more 
of lords and dukes not keeping their words— 
I verily believe they are honest as well as 
other folk.”” Repeating these words as he 
strided up the stairs, the burgess of Cornwall 
was ushered into the Duke’s bed-chamber. 


ANECDOTES OF 


WueEw Walpole quarrelled with Lord 
Sunderland, he went over to the opposition, 
and on the debate upon the capital clause 
in the mutiny bill, he made use of this 
strong expression, ‘“* Whoever gives the 

er of blood, gives blood.” ‘The question 
carried in favour of the ministry by 

a small majority, Sir Robert said after the 
division, ‘+ Faith, I was afraid that we had 
get the suestion ;”’ his good sense (observes 

r Seward, from whom this anecdote is 


quoted) perfectly enabling him to see that © 


armies could not be kept in order without 
strict discipline, and the power of life and 
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‘61s he dead 2”? enquired his Grace, rub. 
bing his eyes, and scarcely awaked from 
dreaming of the King of Spain, “ Is he 
dead?” “ Yes, my Lord,” replied the 
eager expectant, delighted to find that the 
election promise was so fresh in the mini- 
ster’s recollection. ** When did he die ?” 
“ The day before yesterday, exactly at 
half past one o’clock, after being confined 
three weeks to his bed, and taking a power 
of doctor's stuff; and I hope your Grace 
will be as good as your word, and let my 
son-in-law succeed him !” 

The Duke, by this time perfectly awake, 
was staggered at the impossibility of recei- 
ving intelligence from Madrid in so short a 
space of time, and perplexed at the absur- 
dity of a king’s messenger applying for his 
son-in-law to succeed the King of Spain, 
* Is the man drunk or mad ? where are 

our dispatches?’ vociferated his Grace, 
tily drawing aside the curtains of the 
bed ; when, instead of a royal courier, he 
recognized the fat, good-humoured counte. 
nance of his friend from Cornwall, making 
low bows, with hat in hand, and “ hoping 
my Lord would not forget the gracious pro. 
mise he was so good as to make in favour of 
my son-in-law at the late election.” 

Vexed at so untimely an interruption, 
and disappointed ofhis important dispatches 
from Spain, the Duke frowned for a few se. 
conds, but chagrin soon gave way to mirth 
at so sin and ridiculous a combination 
of apposite circumstances, and he sunk on 
the bed in a violent fit of laughter, to the 
entire discomfiture and confusion of the 
pliant and obsequious farmer, who yery 
sees 4 began to conjecture that lords and 

ukes were not in the habit of testifying 
that profound respect at the sight of their 
friends which he thought consistent with 
their nobility of deportment. However, 
though his Grace could not manage to place 
the son of his old acquaintance on the throne 
of his Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, 
he advanced him to a post which some per- 
sons might consider not Jess honourable— 
he made him an exciseman. 


LORD ORFORD. 


Walpole had always very exact intelli- 
gence of all that was passing at the court 
of the Pretender. When Alderman Bar- 
ber visited the minister after his return from 
Rome, he asked him how his old friend, the 
Pretender, did. The alderman was much 
surprised ; Sir R. then related some minute 
particulars of a conversation which had 
taken place between them. ‘* Well then, 
Jack,” said Sir Robert, “‘ go, and sin no 
more, lest a worse thing befall thee.” 

Walpole was accustomed to say, when 
speaking of corruption, ‘‘ We ministers are 
generally called, and are sometimes, tempt- 
ers, but we are oftener tempted.” 
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LETTERS FROM THE DEAD TO THE LIVING. 
iertit, «Oo: Me 
BARRETTIANA. 
Contained in a Letter from Hades. 
Dublin, 6th January, 1822. 


CrrisToPHER North, Esa. 


Dear Sir, 
Agreeably to your request, I send you a few Notes, elucidative of the letter 


you have received from the Reverend the Ghost of Dr Barrett. I return its 


letter therewith. 
Yours, &c. &c. 


Be Kee 
Hades, 


MistuHer North, | 
Tue raisin I don’t putt the day o’ the month, is because there’s no sitch 


thing here ; but, as wan Southey says, in wan o’ his prose works, “ time is not 
here, nor days, nor months, nor years,—an everlasting now.” And the raisin I 
write to ye at all is, because it’s a great shame that you putt sitch a piddlin” 
notice o’ my death in your obituary. ‘‘ At Dublin, at an advanced" period of 
life, Dr John Barrett, Vice-Provost of Trinity College in that city.” y, the 
freeman says as much for a namesake 0’ mine that wasn’t the Vice-Provost. 
* On the 27th ult, John Barrett, Esq. of Carrighoy, county Cork.” .Me, that was 
your correspondent, an’ wrote you the Haibrew poem on the death of Sir Don- 
nelly, (1) that Hincks thranslated, and putt your Magazine into the Fellow- 
ship coorse ; as you yourself acknowledge, in the 27th line of the 1st column 
of the 193d page of your Number for November, 1820. Now I send by op- 
portunity the followin’ aphorisms and anecdotes o’ myself. ‘The Weird Sisthers 
often come here, out o kindness, to see. William Shakespeare, because -he 
tuck an’ putt (2) them into his play o’ Macbeth, which no other author ever 
done. They’re goin’ back to Scotland, an’ promised to take an’ dhtop my paper 
into your letther-box in Prence’s Sthreet. An’ as I’m not giveri to writin’ Eng~ 
lish for magazines, but only the Haibrew, maybe ye won't, all o’ ye, undher- 
stand what I say; but has wan T. C., a correspondent o yours, an’ discreet 
graduate, that wrote them purty Spanish ballads, [be the by, he’s too fond 
0 luggin in his localities.“| (3) He got seven best marks.at scholarships ; but 
Ionly gave him a third ts best, because he said, that aarme: came from 
amr ; and wance, at Haibrew examination, he gave m3 as a root; instead o” 


23 ; but they called him rabbi in College for all that, because he used to get 


the head premium in Haibrew. He’ll putt glosses to it if ye will. An’ as to 
om sayin’ that I didn’t know how to spake English right, it’s all folly ; for 

didn’t spake bad English because I knew no betther, [for how could that be 
when I was the o wandge iy but because it was only to Catty, an’ Benson, 
an’ the other porthers, that I Lad a right to spake English, an’ they undher- 


(1) Sir, is a College designation for an A. B. The Christian name is always omit- 
ted. The ghostly Doctor was not aware of the impropriety of such an omission out of 
College, Sir Daniel Donnelly never graduated in Trinity College. 

(2) * Took and put.” A favourite phrase of the Doctor’s ; originating, no doubt, 
from his long habit of taking the money, and putting it into the funds. ‘ Put,” in the 
Doctor’s mouth, always rhymed to ** cut.” 

(3) The Doctor is really very complimentary. After calling my Spanish Ballads 
(published in your Number for January, 1820) purty, [pretty,] he censures my locali- 
ties, as he calls them. I have, to be sure, mentioned, in a breath, the village of Blanka- 
nese, situate on the Elbe, in Germany, where I abode for a day or two, in July, 1819 ; 
and the village of Stillorgan, near Dublin. Being habituated to vegetate within the 





College walls, the idea of such interminable distances were, I a oe to him. 
(4) By a privilege conceded of old to the natives of Ireland, different degrees of 


answering at examination for Scholarship are marked, not by good, middie, aud bad 
marks, but by best, middle, and bad marks. There are three gradations of middle and 
and, therefore, of best also ;—-Ist Bes, 2d Best, and 3d Best. 
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stud the bad betther nor the good. An’ I always spell.as its. pronounced ; (5) 
and that’s the way all should be wrote. An’ if the fellows didn’t like 
me English, why did’nt they spake Latn, seein’ that, by the statutes, they 
are bound so to do. An’ as for the chap that tuck an’ putt me notice into 


Carrick’s 
to mind 


per, (6) you may just tell him, that it would be fitther for him 
is own business, an’ not to be bitin’ a cherry about me want o’ 


punctuation, an’ sitch things as don’t consarn him. An’ now I’m done. 


P. S.—It wasn’t fair o’ 
write my own obituary. 


THE LATE JouN Barrett, 
that was the Vice-Provost, 


you to putt upon me in this way, an’ lave me to 
t's thrue enough what Virgil says about the oc. 


cupations 0’ the dead. Catty an’ I’s here as fresh as ever. 


To Mistuen Norru, that keeps the Magazine in Prence’s Sthreet. 
By favour o’ the Weird Sisthers. 


No. I. 

There’s a chap in Nassau Sthreet, 
that prents caricatures, an’ he wance(7) 
had the impidence to make one o’ me 
that was librarian an’ Vice-Provost ; 
and Docther ***** tould me of it at 
commons, an’ I said to him, Docther 
#eeee, 7 wich you was dead. 


No. II. 
hayperth [liars I a Catty for a 
yperth [liars an’ calumniathors 
it was a farthinsworth’] o’ milk, a 
poor Catty fell on the way, an’ brok 
mug an’ leg ; an’ I tuck grate care 
0’ poor Catty, an’ became her collegee 
woman (8) myself, [but the mug 
was too far gone’] and when she was 
brought home, I said, Aye, Catty, but 
where's the haypenny. 
No. III. 

I wish the fellows would mind the 
statutes, an’ spake Latn, an’ not be 
mindin’ other people’s English. Wan 
mornin’ I said to the chapel porther, 
Is the two rowl-keepers come? an’ I 


overheard wan o’ the fellows behind 
me say to another, Isn't it sthrange to 
hear a man of education spake English 
so? an’ the other fellow that was be- 
hind me, said to the fellow that spoke 
before [that was the former fellow be- 
hind me'] O, he’s the Vice-Provost, an’ 
he’s come to hendher (9) English from 
bein’ spoken. 
No. IV. 

I hate that Docther ****. He 
was always humbuggin’ me at com- 
mons. 


No. V. 

I was wan day crossin’ the coorts, 
goin’ to the boord, an’ I hard somebo- 
dy say Sweep, sweep ! an’ I found him 
out, an’ brought him before the boord, 
an’ the blagard (10) said, that he was 
only a few days in the butthery (11) 
books, and didn’t mane me. That's a 
lie, says I ; you must ave meant me, 
Sarrah, for there was no other sweep 
in the coorts bué me. 





(5) And, naturally enough, he pronounced foreign languages as he found them spelt. 


Thus, he would tell you, that 


ing 

not 
(6). 

time before the King’s visit to Ireland :— 


ing able to print his face and voice. 


claret came from Bour-de -aux on the Ga-ron-ne, sound- 
letter. But half the merit of the anecdotes about the Doctor is lost, by our 


notice alluded to runs as follows, and was affixed to the College gate some 


‘* The Library will close from the ** to the ** inst: for the purpose of cleaning 


Joun Barrett.” 


The want of punctuation essentially altering the meaning, it was copied into a morning 
paper. ‘ It’s nonsense,” said the Vice, now a ghost ; ‘‘ if I’m clane, I don’t want to 
be claned ; an’ if I’m dirty, the library can’t clane me.” 

(7)_“* Wance,” once. From the root “ wan,” one. Do not see,.but hear the late 


Vice-Provost PassiM. 


0) y . 
(11) “ Butthery,” The 


buttery. buttery-books are those in which the names of 
the students, &c. are enrolled, and the fines registered. 1 





ser ows Bae oF 


ace I slep facein (13) College 
n, 
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» No, VI... ; T. C.-calls him Bishop o’ Caffraria."] 


Tm like St Paul, I’ve gone through They used to say he was mad, because 


12) o’ perils,—-I was wance he never learned. anything in college 
but Irish, which was not taught there, 
some y' ‘Seapegraces, an’ didn’t mind his sch ips [but 

that got.in through the window at now there’s talk about learnin’ it at the 
night, an’ stopt me mouth for fear I'd boord, an’ wan of the fellows tuck les- 
discover on them—I was wance plot- sons from Paddy Lynch(18) before he 
ted against to be murthered for my died, that he might be the professor’. 
money+-I was wance near beein py- An’ he thrust his head into the (19) 
soned by fairy mushrooms; an’ now doore of the librarian’s room where I 
Tl tell you something worse. One was sitn an’ burst out o’ a laughin. 
day I had the tankard o’ October (14) Who are you? says I, Beg your pardon, 
lifted to me mouth to take a drink, Sir, says he, I didn’t know you was 
[because I was dhry"] an’ some young here—But that’s no raisin, says 1, that 
blagard plopped a potato from the end you should laugh at the vice-provost— 
of the hall into the tankard undher / assure you, Sir, says he, I’m not 
my nose, an’ wetted me, an’ I called laughin ut you—O that may be very 
out to the fellow next me, O Docther .thrue, says 1, but that’s no ruisin that 
##*#** T’'m dhrownded. you should laugh at the vice-provost— 
No. VII. (15) Upes my mas ar sere be fim 

» youl’m laughin at—O, 1 dont doubt a 

peer Sey ive & panei memory, em word you ~. say I, but that’s no rai- 


Ill tell ye the raisin why. At com- “ : 
mons wan Sathurday the porther had *%” that you should laugh at the vice 


just brought in the October an the 77st. 
manshit] (16). ‘They were talkin No. IX. 
about the number o° men that was sa- "They say I used to curse and swear, 
ene ath rt sya tadie aa rd and I'll prove to you that I never did, 
ther thing, an’ the y itdntivats but only putt little appales to heaven 
dele Masanth, thotrdinareenda wes na into my sayias, for every one of which 
oo dian Mined Bligh’s ~ 1 I have Scripture. Read the followin, 
tould them th be y a tad a and then you'll see. Sir ***** (20 
them preg d fall ne one 69 rapped at my doore in 1798.—Who’s 
eS eee there? says I,—di’s 1, says he.— And 
No. VIII. who are you? says I, ****®, ‘says 
There was a: chap from Mullina- he,—O/ ‘Sir ******, says I, an’ I 
hone (17) in Tipparary [he’s gone to opened the doore an came out ;—and 
the Hottentots to be a missionary, an’ then, saysI, Howare you, Sir****** ? 





(12) “ Gradle,” great deal. 

(13) “ Slep facein,” slept opposite to. 

(14) October is a sort of malt drink used in college. The Doctor was, it appears, 
near realizing the words of the old song :— 
“ And dies in October.” 
(15), If the vice-provost were in the humour, he might tell stories. innumerable of 
ee Rees mare . He knew the local station of every book in the great library 
of Trinity College. He remembered in general the particular page op which any faet 
was tobe found, and as to dates, names, numbers, &c. his memory was inexhaustible. 
Ask him about a book, and you would instantly be answered, It is in the compartment 
Aa—on the seventh shelf—and the eighteenth book, or the nineteenth book—I don’t 
remember which—it is the eighteenth book surely—on that shelf. a 

(16) “ Manshit,” manchet. The senior of the hall has a right to an additional roll 
and a draught of October every Saturday. The Doctor never failed to exact these dues. 

(17) A notorious vi The meaning of it in Irish is rather indelicate for your 
pages :—how shall I say it ? the A—e. the sitting part of the mill. The inhabitants 
are a sort of Savoyards, always travelling round the world for sport. ‘« Wherever,” say 
the Mullinahonese, ‘* you see three men together, you may be sure that one of them is 
a Mullinahone man.” . : _« 

(18) Now, the ex-paddy Lynch. A man of considerable learning, who held a situ 
ation in the Record-Tower, Dublin Castle, for many years before his death. ' 

(19) ** Doore,”’ rhymes to ‘“* poor.” me ‘ : 

(20) Here, and elsewhere, the names were given in full. I have taken the liberty 
removing them. o parte vi 

Vou. XI." 2D 
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Now I know what you're come for, and 
by G— (21) I wont doit. You're go- 
én to the counthry, and you want to 
your things'out at the gate (22). 
G—, I wont do it.—You must go to 
your tuther. (23)—You do’nt know at 
all what I want, says he,—an’ its not 
that—I?’s not that, says 1,—O, ho! an’ 
what is it that you do want ?—Why, 
says he, if you'd given me time, I'd 
have tould you what I wanted.—O, ho ! 
says I, go on.—Why, says he, I’ve 
some friends to coffee this evening, and 
I wish to give the ladies a walk in the 
Fellows’ Garden, and I’m ao to re- 
st the loan of your kay.—O! I can’t 
ao it—I peak it, ne I.—O ! well, 
says he, its no matther, I'll go elsewhere, 
I wish you'd let me spake at first, and 
he was goin’ off.— D*******n to you, 
says I, what a hurry you're in, can’t 
you sit down, an’ I'll tell you the raisin 
—Do you see, when I became a 
I tuck my oath that I'd never 
lend the kay of the Nassau Sthreet gate, 
and do you see me Sir *********, 7’/] 


shew you it. The kay of the Nassau 


Sthreet gate, and the kay of the gate 
laiden into the coorts is sawthred (24) 


together, 
the 


and if I lend you the kay of 
gate laiden into the coorts, 1 must 
lend you the kay of the Nassau Sthreet 
e. All the time I was spaiken he 
was thryin (25) to get away, till I 
said, Sure, Sir ********* 1’d do an 
thing to oblige you: —And now, wouldn't 
this do, if I'd send Catty over with you 
‘to unlock the gate, and couldn’t you putt 
@ stone against the gate, that the ladies 
and you need nt be locked in all night 
in the Fellows’ Garden, Sir *********, 


No. X. 

Its a foolish thing and extravagant, 
that sellin’ by auction by inch o’can- 
dle,—can’t buyers cut for it, as 
they do for premiums in college, or 
thry the Sortes Virgiliane. An’ I'll tell 
yon two anecdotes, to shew you the va- 
ue of an inch o’ candle—and this is the 
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first:—Before that same Sir ******** 
became Sir ********* he was sent wan 
evening, about dusk, to me by his 
uncle, Docther ********* who lived 
at some distance in the city that time. 
At this time the blagards used to be 
puttin squibs and other misdemean- 
ours into my letther box, an’ I used 
to be very cautious about openin the 
doore. And when I hard the knock, | 
said, Who's there ?—I?’s 1, says he.— 
Who are you ? says I.—J’ve a note from 
Docther ********* savs he.—0O ho! 
says I, an’ I opened the doore, an walk- 
ed out into the coort to identify him. 
You've a note from Docther *********> 
says I. Sol brought himin. Well— 
an’ are you in College ? says I1.—Yes, 
says he.— An’ is Docther ********* ;, 
his house in — Street now? says 
I.— Yes, says he.—Well, let us-see this 
note from Docther *********, says I. 
I tuck an’ read the note. Well, do you 
see me now ? says 1; do you sit down 
there, an’ I pointed to a chair be the 
doore ; an’ don’t stir from that ; I have 
to go tothe topo’ the house to look for the 
book which Docther ********* wants. 
I went to the o’ the house, an’ 
brought down the book ; an’ then says 
I, l’m not sure that this ts the book 
that Docther ********* wants, for, d'ye 
see, it's a’most dark. But I’li tell you 
what youll do—do you take it to 
Docther *#*******, ay’ if it’s noftthe 
book he wants, bring it back to me, an’ 
I'll light a candle, an’ get you the right 
wan. 
No. XI. 

Wan evenin ****** the fellow 
came to me in the dusk, an’ says I to 
him, Sit there near the window, fora 
candle’s out o° the question. 


No. XII. 

F***** the fellow made a gradle o’ 
money, an’ lived abroad for some years 
in the city, an’ came home to die in 
the College. An’ when he was dead 
I asked how much he left (26) to the 





(21) However innocent the Doctor may have considered his “ little appales,’’ I have 


thought it better to mollify them by 


a letter or two, wherever they occur. 


(22) Without an order signed by a Fellow, no student is allowed to pass his furniture 


through the College gate. 
(23) ** Tuther,’’—tutor. 
(24) “* Sawthred,”’—soldered. 
~ (2) “ Thryin,”—trying. 


(26) ‘This story comes with a peculiar bad grace from our ghost. 
worth nearly 100,0001. but, except a few legacies, left all to chari 


The Doctor died 
ty. As he i 


no charitable institution, the will will be litigated. One legacy was bequeathed under 
this express condition—that the legatee should give up all connexion with Peg the 


Nailer. 
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College 3 an’ tould me, Not a pen- 
ng. —The ad tan, says I, the place 
where he was enabled to make so much 


money. 


No. XIII. 

M**** the fellow, him who is now 
the bishop, came to me wan day about 
bisnis, and I opened me desk to get 
him some rs he wanted. An’ it 
was at the time when guineas was 

in’, an’ I had a hundred of ’em in 

desk, tied up in.a string. An’ by 
some accident I pulled the string, as I 
was takin’ out the papers, an’ all the 

ineas went rowlin on the floor. (27) 
So: I jumped upon M. an’ says I, M— 
ay ide sake don’t tain -dont 
take any of “em—stay where you are 
like an honest man, until I pick ’em 
up. So he was huffed ; but wasn’t I 
right? How did I know what the 
devil might putin his head? Shure 
enough I picked up only ninety-nine, 
and says I, oh! now M. give it to me. 
He was very high about it ; and says 
I, maybe its under your foot. Well, 
he li up his — foot, an’ it 
wasn’t there ; an’ he lifted up his left 


foot, an’ it wasn’t there, an’ I never 
saw it from that day to this. Maybe 


it went into a hole, and maybe it did 
not. 


No. XIV. 

They tell lies about me never stir- 
rin’ out of college. I was at the bank 
often and often ; an’ I was as far as 
Kerry on a college law shoot. I saw 
many wonde things on my thra- 
vels, which I wrote down when I came 
back. At Rathcool I got out of the 
coach, and I-saw a fine bird walkin 
outside the doore of the public house ; 
an’ I asked the Pe teond roe who was 


mindin’ the horses—Pray, sir, what 
fine animal is that? an’ says he, 
scratchin’ his head, Plase your reve- 
rence we calls him a turkey cock. An’ 
I afterwards looked at a picther (28) 
of wan in a book, an’ I found the oslur 
was right. 


No. XV. 

When I was senior lekchurer (29) 

I gave the senior lekchurer’s dinners as 
grand as they were ever given ; and 
they cost me a power of money ; an’ 
the people never could dhrink all the 
wine I used to buy; so that many 
bottles of claret and port and other 
wines were left to me; an’ I used to 
ask white-haired ***** him who is now 
chairman of the county of ***** tocome 
to me often in the evenings, for he was 
a youth I liked. When I intended to 
give him wan of the bottles of claret, 
I'd say ***** come an’ sit with me this 
evenin’, an’ he’d always come ; for he 
was a good youth, an’ I'd give him 
wan bottle, which is enough, an’ Fd ~ 
take wan myself. When I did'nt intend 
to give him any, I’d say, ***** come 
an’ talk with me this evenin’ ; an’ he’d 
always say he was engaged. It was 
uare (30) he was never engaged on 

e nights he was to get the wine. 


No. XVI. 

They used to print stories about me, 
and they'd make out that every second 
word I’d say would be, do you see me 
now? That’salie. I to say it 
sometimes, but not often; and what 
harm is it, if I did? An’ they used to 
say that when I was wance examinin’ 
for a fellowship, I began my examin- 
ation bys ayin’ Domine *****, Vi~ 
desne me nunc—but that’s the biggest 
lie of all. 


An’ there’s the sorte of an obituary you ought to have made for me. 


J. B. 





(27) “* Floor” also rhymes with poor. 
(28) ‘* Picther,’’ picture. 


(29) “* Lekchurer,” lecturer. This officer gives official dinners; and the Doctor is 


not 
(30) ** Quare,”’ queer. 


ing when he praises his. They were really splendid. 
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Lord Byron. 


“EFeb. 


Lorp Byron.* 


To CuristoPHer Nonty, Ese. 
Sir, ‘ 

A.rnoveu “ a southron” by birth 
and residence, I have visited the north- 
ern division of this island,. and have 
not failed to admire the romantic 
beauties of its landscape, and the 
steady, intelligent character of its peo- 
ple. I have indeed viewed the Land 
of Cakes with some sensation of that 
raptured glee with which its aspect 
fired Lord Marmion’s gallant squire, 
Fitz-Eustace. Nor have thoseintellec- 
-tual rays escaped ine, which emanate 
from ‘‘ the good town,” its sublime 
and interesting capital. You cannot 
suppose, Mr North, that I allude to 
that ignis fatuus, whose coruscations 
issue forth four times in every year 
from thecloudiest atmosphere of “Auld 
-Reekie,” tempting unwary wanderers 
into the sloughs of sedition, and be- 
wildering them in the quagmires of 
sceptical metaphysics. You antici- 
pate that I mean the softly brilliant 
aurora borealis, which plays round the 
dark brow of the sage Buchanan. I 
should rather, perhaps, compare these 
beams to the bright, celestial lumi- 
nary, which every month gives plea- 
sure to our eyes, and light to our 
ways. It is the property of your lamp 
of lmentlaige to dissipate the clouds 
of error, without misleading us from 
the path of constitutional loyalty, and 
rational religion, or perverting the na- 
tural sensations of good taste. I re- 
joice to see that its beneficent influ- 
ence is not confined to the north of 
the ‘Tweed, but is diffused through 
every part of the British dominions. 
To you, then, Sir, I transmit some 
thoughts, which have struck me on 
— certain poems lately laid. be- 

ore the public, on which I think my 
sentiments will not differ very widely 
from yours. 

The high reputation which Lord 
Byron bas acquired from the splendid 
imagery, and forcible language scat- 
tered over his former productions, 
carrying away the fancy with irresis- 
tible force, has effectually concealed 
from the generality of his readers the 
glaring defects of this prolific writer. 
Such ‘are not disposed to observe the 
hasty negligence which deforms the 
wy best of his poetry. His genius 
strikes out at a single effort some shi- 


ning conception. He appears to be 
captivated with the beauty of this his 
mental offspring ; and blind to its de- 
fects, he never condescends to the la- 
bour of correcting or polishing: the 
rough creation of his energetic mind, 
Hence it is that the darkest obscurity, 
or, what would be called in an inferior 
writer, unintelligible nonsense, pre- 
vails in many passages of his poems, 
particularly in the cantos of Childe 
Harold. Nay, it seems probable, that 
this darkness and incomprehensibility 
are the very causes of praise with some 
of his admirers, who, viewing the au- 
thor’s indistinct.idea through the fog- 
gy medium with which he has sur- 
rounded it, mistake it for real magni- 
tude, and believe it to be truly su- 
blime. 

I will not dwell on the demerits of 
Don Juan, which have been, perhaps, 
much exaggerated by the fastidious 
prudery of this age. Whether our 
times are better er not than these 
which have preceded, I will not take 
on me to determine. At present, there 
is at least an affectation of superior 
sanctity,—an attempt to preserve the 
appearance of greater delicacy and de- 
corum. The cantos of Don Juan are 
of a light and playful description for 
the most part; and serious subjects 
may be therein treated with too great 
a degree of levity ; but it cannot be 
denied that this work indicates pro- 
digious powers of language, and mas- 
tership of rhyme. It might have es- 
caped much of the censure which has 
fallen on its immoral tendency, which 
is certainly not beyond what might be 
extracted from the productions of 
poets by no means branded with the 
stamp of profligacy, had not the noble 
author shewn himself on all occasions 
the armed champion of libertinism, 
and, as it were, boasted of some of the 
worst propensities of human nature. 
The character of Don Juan has been 
drawn by Moliere, who copied from 
the Spanish writers ; he is represent- 
ed as so desperately abandoned, so 
loaded with crime as well as vice, that 
his very name must meet with repro- 
bation, without nicely examining the 
detail of his deeds, as they have at 
present appeared on Lord Byron’s re- 
cord. By giving his hero this name, 
he is supposed to possess all the qua- 





* Our readers will perceive that this article did*not arrive until after our last Number, 
containing some few remarks on the same subject, had been printed. C.N. 
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lities originally imputed to him ; and 
with this dectedhléldiantiee the poet- 
ical peer is contented, or rather proud 
to indentify himself: for the attentive 
reader will remark, that although the 
state of the young adventurer’s voyage 
is told by the author in the third per- 
son, he seems to forget himself for a 
moment when describing the violence 
of the storm. . Here the poet unites 
himself with the hero of the poem, by 
relating in the first person what we 
did in that terrific situation. The 
strong bias to. sensuality,—the incli- 
nation to ridicule serious subjects, 
joined to the misanthropy and bitter 
malevolence which break out in his 
light and ludicrous lays, as well as 
in his more pointed sarcastic effu- 
sions, have obtained for this powerful 
writer, not unaptly, the style and ti- 
tle of leader of the Satanic School of 


The world has, however, lately been 
presented with some rather more in- 
nocent productions from his multifa- 
rious muse. The avidity with which 
the public have swallowed ail the ra- 

id compositions with which he has 
bie pleased to indulge their insati- 
able appetite for something new, has 
led him to ascertain with ee much 
ease the public taste can be gratified. 
He began the experiment with the Tra- 
gedy of Falieri. It was fortunate that 
the public judgment was aided in the 
examination of the merit of this poem, 
by the subject allowing a close com- 
parison of our noble poet with the 
veteran Otway. The modern star now 
appeared to the eye of criticism shorn 
of its beams. His genius was weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wanting. 
The dullest tact was enabled.to feel, 
the least acute ear to be satisfied, that 
a poetical strain could be raised which 
the powers of the peer were unable 
to reach. Some shining passages, 
which, in spite of all his negligence, 
will macuneliy fall from his pen, en- 
liven the heavy declamation of this 
prosy tragedy: It was, however, Lord 
Byron’s, and the public at first recei- 
ved it with a kind of stupid wonder. 
It was greedily seized by one of the 
caterers of public amusement, and 
forced on the boards of a theatre, 
where the crowded audience were as- 
tonished to find themselves yawning 
‘formance. 

Then followed from the press Sar- 


danapalus, and the Foscari. The As- 
syrian king, and this second sample of 
Venetian worthies, carry still farther 
the demonstration of the degree of in- 
dulgence which awaits all which bears 
the badge and cognizance of an-esta- 
blished favourite, though a little sha- 
ken by the feebleness of Falieri. 
Allow me, Mr North, to observe a 
little more at large on these two poems, 
for dialogues with little interest, to- 
tally devoid of all intricacy of fable, 
can scarcely be called dramas, how- 
ever the unities may be approached, 
or even preserved, according to the 
strictest rules of Aristotle. Lord By- 
ron’s Sardanapalus is the Roi faineant 
which history has represented him, 
but he is endued with an acute philo- 
sophic spirit, and he defends with suf- 
ficient adroitness his own pacific and 
epicurean sentiments against the am- 
bitious propensities of warlike conque- 
rors, whose pleasures consist in spread~" 
ing widely the miseries of mankind. 
The character is evidently drawn by 
the author con amore. Having given 
him the advantage’ in. argument over 
the stoical Salamenes, he takes the 
portunity of having conciliated: 
reader’s good opinion to make his plea-~ 
sure-loving sage down that doc- 
trine so comfortable to some great 
minds—that insensibility is the lot of 
man, when he has * shuffled off this 
mortal coil.” The'strange vision which 
he relates, wherein he sees his assem- 
bled ancestors in the regions below, 
can scarcely be supposed a contradic- 
tion of his cool and waking thoughts, 
This phantasmagoria’ was probably 
esteemed by the author as a sublime 
exertion of creative fancy. By some 
it will not be rated very highly, but 
be considered as a natural enough ex- 
hibition of a feverish dream, and 
senting only disgusting and loathsome 
objects. We must pause before we 
give the praise of adherence to nature, 
or to custom, which is second nature, 
in appreciating the fine feelings of the 
oriental queen and her brother, so ex~ 
uisitely affected by the wrongs which 
she suffers —_ a infringement on 
her conjugal privileges. Can we sw 
pose that the peace of mind of the ie 
could be destroyed, and the anger of 
the other inflamed, ‘because 'a fair slave 
is admitted into the royal:‘harem, who 
happens to fascinate the affections of 
the voluptuous monarch?. Has - not 





* Here we differ from our respected Correspondent. We think the nick-ngme a mi- 


serable piece of monkish conceit. 
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been, from the earliest ages, 

tice of the East, and have not 
of submissive beauties been the 
and constant ap to the 
ios of oriental princes? Some 


heart-burnings and jealousies may na- 
turally be expected to exist in such an 
association, but when have they been 
found to excite disturbance without the 


warriors? Why, then, should the 
mild Zarina, the sound of whose name, 
by the way, transports us from the 
Ku hrates to the Kremlin of Moscow, 
herself so excessively aggrieved ? 
The two Foscari are beings still far- 


imperturbable calmness of the octo- 


guverion Doge, his invincible reverence 
for the institutions of his country, it 


is i ible to hear of a father who 
sialic the counsels of the state, 
whilst he views with seeming apathy 
horrible tortures inflicted on. his 
ed and innocent son ; and after- 
see this sensitive stoic actually 
ie with the shock of the tolling of a 
i 7 eens his _ “ 
appointment of a riv 
. Can any one look on this as 
human nature? Or what 
say to the indelible attach- 
the 
soil of 


younger Foscari to the 
i his native Venice, when 

seed of the soil” have treated 

im with the most barbarous injustice? 
Neither the phlegm of the fether, nor 
the an of the son, 
our tion, or excite our 

sympathy. We feel that they do not 
bear the stamp of nature, but are held 
up in order to astonish us, as with the 
exhibition of some monstrous beings, 
which have no prototype amongst 
heaven’s creation. Our tragedian seems. 
to have for his object to elevate and 
after the manner of Mr 

in the Rehearsal. The noble 


FEES 


i 
E 


of 


EEE: 


Ee 


» indeed, with some degree. of p' 


self-gratulation, assumes the merit of 
having composed pieces which cannot 
be acted. He bas perfectly 

his intention. The experi- 

ment: was decisive. The taste of the 
town. operated with even more force 
than the potent injunction of the Lord 
Chancellor. But what is the praise 
which belongs to a drama which can- 
It has been said, 


[Feb, 


tragedy gives ter pleneure in the 
closet than w: it is performed on 
the stage. The imagination of the read. 
er, if possesses that faculty in a 
superior degree, exceeds all possible 
means of embodying the thought of 
the Poets and of presenting the events 
of drama to the eye and the ear, 
even when aided. by the talents of the 
best actors. In order, however, to 
impart this. power of creation to the 
mind, we must not be contented with 
beautiful description, or even with 
correct delineation of character. The 
plot must be managed with consum- 
mate art; the situations must be stri- 
king; the feelings of those who act 
and suffer must be strongly and hap. 
pily pourtrayed in their language and 
expression. Instead of toiling through 
fatiguing orations, the reader’s senses 
must be rapt by the ideas of the 
poet; the cunning of the scene must 
set before him, the personages of the 
drama, in such lively colours, that he 
melts at their distress, and trembles 
for their danger. In short, whether 
the piece is ever intended to be acted 
or not, the reader must be sensible that 
it could be acted so as to have a 
powerful effect on the passions of an 
audience, If this is not its character, 
it must inevitably prove dull and tire- 
some ; and of all the kinds of writin 
we are well told by a witty Fren 
critic, the genre ennuyant is the most 
intolerable. Tragedies are made to be 
acted ; if not, they are like the caps of 
Sancho Panza’s Baratarian tailor, pro- 
duced in numbers with unexpected 
facility, but not made ‘to be worn ;— 
they resemble the razors recorded by 
the facetious Peter Pindar,—not made 
to shave, but to sell, 

Smooth poetry, and felicitous ex- 
ression, the noble bard can bestow on 
is. readers when he is so minded ; but 

he is not always disposed to take the 
trouble of giving them this gratifica- 
tion. 

We find occasionally, too, various 
hrases enriching his lines, of which 
it may be said, as of the opening speech 
of Puff’s mysterious Beef-eater in the 
Critic, —“‘ Two people happened to hit 
on the same honnie-Bhakiapens 
made use of it first, that’s all.” 

These sparks, however, like the jail- 
or’s torch, or captive fire-fly in poor 
Jacopo’s dungeon, only shew more 
plainly the darkness which surrounds 

Abundant, indeed, are the in- 
of lame and prosaic lines which 
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are given, for the most part accurate- 
ly measured into the length. of blank 
verse. If his better skill had not been 
ved in many parts of these metrical 
py we should be tempted to be- 
lieve that the poet conceived the count- 
ing of ten syllables on his fingers, was 
all that was required to constitute this 
speciesof rhythm. Wecontinually meet 
with lines terminating most unhappily 
in some miserable conjunction or pre- 
position—with some feeble auxiliary 
of a verb, or by some ming ad- 
jective, which usurps post in the 
verse, and suffers its tardy substantive 
lamely to limp behind in the following 
line. For example, in Sardanapalus,— 
“ Tf at this moment, for we now are on 
The brink, thou feel’st an inward shrink- 


This hap o 
Again, 

——‘“ any thing with thee, 
But the tomb last of all, for there we shall 
Be ignorant of each other, yet I will 
Share that :— 


And in the Two Foscari, 


% An appanage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats :—” 


It is only pushing these convenient 
divisions one step farther, and the in- 
ious expedient might be adopted 
the imitation of the German dra- 

ma in the Antijacobin, where the words 
themselves are subjected to the dis- 
location of this metrical strapado. The 
stanzas can hardly be forgotten, which 
the imprisoned Rogero so pathetically 
sings, of which the following lines are 


_ &@ specimen :— 


“ Here doom’d to starve on water-gru- 
el, never shall I see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.” 

The following example of measured 
ing, wactouy de the tragedy of the 
oscari, cannot be easily exceeded. 
The termination of the lines is mark- 
ed with a perpendicular stroke, with- 
out which convenient direction, it 
would be a difficult matter to re-ar- 
range these “‘ disjecta membra poete.” 


“ "Tis decreed, | that without farther 
egg of | the question, or continuance 
the trial, | which only tends to shew 
how stubborn guilt is, | (The Ten dispen- 
sing with the stricter law { which still pre- 


the Duke of Milan’s his) | James Foseari 
return to banishment | and sail in the same 
galley which conveyed him.” 

This may be blank verse, but it is 
certainly not of that sort which we are 
used to read in Shakespéare or Mil- 
ton. 

Such are these two tragedies. To 
give a stimulus to the reader’s appe- 
tite, after being a little alloyed with 
Assyrian sweets and Venetian acids, 
he is regaled with the m of 
Cain—as the satiated Gourmand, at 
the dubious feast, is presented with a 
well-peppered giz after the con- 
fectionary and goure-mungé. This, 
indeed, may very rly be called a 
literary devil, not only because Luci- 
fer himself is a leading clraracter of the 
drama, but that it is perhaps of all the 
effusions of the Satanic s@nool, the best 
entitled to thatSdistinctfon. Much art 
is evinced in the manne# of Conveyitig 
the deleterious particlessto the mind.of 
the reader, for it will b4&¥ourid thatiin 
this cookery, like that dSeritfed by Mr 
Accum, red precipitate ¥ad srsenic is 
copiously mingled with #ae eyenne in 
the composition. The #fficd of drug- 
ging the dainties is ae given to 
the apostate arch~angel} who may be 
supposed to preach ines worthy 
himself. The poet iodgines that he 
cannot be censured for making his dra- 
matis persone speak in their. 


characters, and su that he shel- 
ters himself from all blame in dissemi- 


nating unreproved sorniony, By as 


serting that he cafinot make Lucifer 
“ talk like a clergyman.” Our first 


‘parents, and their ainiable son Abel, 


with their two daughters, are Pa 
singly drawn. ‘The noble Lord. has 
sufficient capabilities for this sort of 
inting, if it were more to his taste ; 
t here it is introduced for the put- 
pose, as it seems, of giving contrast 
and relief to the favourite of 
Lucifer and Cain. In the delineation 
of the first murtherer, he has, how- 
ever, as on most other occasions, over- 
stepped the modesty of nature. Cain 
is a ip ~ innately, and chien 
ceivably bad, though possessing:a hi 
degree of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion. He violates the conclusions of 
probability and experience, which de- 
clare that bad men must gradually be 
drawn to the acme of wickedness. 
oahu ead sentietial 
good princi i y a re- 
Spoctiel veuaraiiia for the great Crea- 





yo 


adoration. ae me Vers, ae 
ex. as yet. bows 
ae a assimilation to rf hae as tise 


of th hich 
fon ug ag apn pr a ce 


capi ma ae wars a 


part, we the diabolical, 
these kindred | spirits, i 
p Janerent Adam r Pivaeh to ape. 
nt and future relation 
Ps Sher and net is alluded 
to? Again, when the evil sent rows 
out,arguments to prove that the Crea- 
ts in evil rather than i in good, 


dain is 


il ataiammmen this immennlibion 
assis panda te 2 annes appr 


Ao quen n him with a p 
sesh Ny 
poetical flight was ever more 
od pent than:the long pro- 
is par nobile, the demon 
and ood his pupil, take through the im- 
thense regions of space. - Previous: to 
this aerial excursion, aie: ‘tells 


fear, 


«If Shes i dost, thirst, for frase I can 


hat thirst thirst.” 
AIL, however, that hei ‘alg Hitec isa ee 


of the planetary, orbs in motion, 
a intasbe ny Reape confines of H 
w-adamite shadows are en- 
veloped in fog, so that they seem.to be 
sights perme worth the trouble of so 


long a jew Let the reader judge 
from 


exhibition. 
“és Wane are these mighty phantoms which 


Flotog around:me ? ‘They. wear not the 


Cte tte T have seen ~ 

our regretted and unenter’d Eden, 
Not wear the form of mam as I have view'd 

t it _— 

Tn ‘Adam’s, and m Abel’s, and in mine,. 
Nolte uty sistee-dride’s, ner in. wey chil 
wh -ren’s. > % 

And yet they have an aspect, which though 


Of may angels, looks like something, 
If not the last, rose higher than the 4 


ai Byxon. 


iption of this novel — 


r Geb. 
Wien, Orin S tet tar octane 
8 ut of inexplicable 
grate. ‘Shape: : A} T never saw such. They bear 
‘The wig Of Seraph, nor the face of man, 
wer form of’ mightiest’ tribe; nor aight 

~t that ise % 

Now breathing ; tnighty yet, and beautiful 
As the most beaatiful and mighty: which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can call them living,”’ 


' The only distinct object in'this mist 
limbo is an immerse’ ‘snake, which 
Seems espied from the séa serpent of 
good Bishop Pontoppidan.’ ‘The crakan 
is, however, omitted, which might al- 
80 have beenas well employed ‘to en- 
liven’ his ‘phantom of an’ ocean. If 
the travellers do nothing, and see lit- 
tle; they talk a good deal.’ ‘The’ devil 
has an opportunity of making an irre. 
verent allusion to the Saviour support- 
ing St Peter when walking on the sea. 

He employs the time in plying his 
companion” with sceptical notions on 
the nature of the Deity; of his goverti- 
ment, and his works, and on the nature 
of man, reasons high on those subjects 
which Milton’s, pand#raonium. is. re- 
presented also to haye discussed “ in 
endless mazes lost.” These questions 
might perhaps have been as well moot- 
ed on terra firma, and the young tra- 
veller seems to have had but little 
satisfaction in his jaunt, or to have at 
all’ slaked’ his thirst for knowledge, 
either by what he ‘has heard or‘seen. 

He therefore very ‘naturally expresses 
his disappointment. 


<¢ These dim realms ! 
I see them, but.I know them not. 
Lucifer apologizes, Because 
Thy hour,is yet afar, and matter cannot * 
Comprehend spirit wholly—buf ‘¢is some- 


4 


To know there are'such realms. 
Cain retorts. We know already 
That there was death. 
Lucifer rejoins. But not Bad is be- 
yond it.” 


When. Cain throws in, nie tiffanswer- 
able rebutter, “Nor know Thow.” 

On descending to the tétreSttial sphere 
the poet is now within’ his ‘compass ; 
but whether he ranges through un- 
known space, or treads the firm set 
earth, he is equally ready to throw his 
dart at revedled religion. Even ‘ina 
conversation “between Cain -and his 
gentle Adah, hecontrives to introduce 

a scoff at the-Christian doctrine of 
iduanian On all occasions through- 
2 
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‘out this poem his end‘and aim appears literature of his’ ! what'a bene- 
to be to perplex his readers by starting fit to the whole human race! The de- 


doubts necessarily inexplicable to hu- 
man understanding, and insinuating 
opinions derogatory to the veneration 
we owe to the Divine Being, and fill- 
ing their minds with discontent at 
‘the nature which it has pleased In- 
finite Wisdom to bestow on mankind. 

After thus animadverting on the 
scope of this publication, it may ap- 
pear ciges | to notice the imperfections 
of the style; but for the benefit of 
future poets, who may think the ble- 
mishes of Lord Byron worthy of imi- 
tation, it is useful to observe, that the 
same slovenly haste my 4 be detected 
in the Mystery as in the preceding 
compositions.- The final adverbs, con- 
junctions, and prepositions, abound 
— as before, and the same occa- 
sional undignified modes of expression. 
In the prayer of Abel we have 

‘¢ But yet accept it for 
The ieileavinn of him Le spreads it in 
The face of the high heaven.” 

In the very finish of the fratricidal 
catastrophe, Adah, when she is labour- 
ing with an idea not very natural to 
her gentle bosom, observes rather fa- 
miliarly, 

‘ If I thought that he would not, I would.” 

But enough of this. It isa pity, Mr 
North, that the genius which this no- 
bleman indisputably possesses were 
not employed to better purposes. Could 
he submit to the patient pains of cor- 
rection ; would he weigh with more 
care his powers as adapted to his sub- 
ject; but above all, for without this 
the other improvements would only 
increase his demerits, could his mind 


- be imbued with better principles, 


what an ornament had he been to the 


fects, however, of injudicious haste, 
and the heaviness of some of his pro- 
ductions, will perhaps gradually sink 
his fame to a more reasonable level, 
and thus will his errors do less mis- 
chief. We cannot cease to lament that 
the talents he has received are bad in 
the extreme as well as good. Like the 
ancient bard in the ssey, he has 
the gift of divine poesy if he chose to 
exert it; but as the Greek minstrel 
was visited with natural blindness, the 
English poet labours under mental 
darkness of the most palpable obscu- 
rity. If these remarks shall put one 
incautious reader on his guard, who 
might be seduced by the fascination of 
Lord Byron’s better style of poetry, I 
shall not have written in vain. With 
what pride and satisfaction must your 
compatriots turn to contemplate the 
character of your great bard, to whom 
the author of Cain pays the ill com- 
pliment of dedicating his impious Mys- 
tery. The admirable Minstrel of the 
North may indeed, like his English ri- 
val, becalledinsome sort theenfant gaté 
of the muses, A little more care in re 
vising and correcting would have made 
his excellent works more worthy of 
the immortality which awaits them ; 
but how gratifying to himself and to 
his ‘country must the reflection be, 
that in perusing his vivid pictures of 
life and manners, all the best feelings 
of our nature are excited, without 
once extorting a blush from modesty, 
or a frown from rational piety. 

Wishing heartily success to your 
labours, I subscribe myself, Mr 
North, very truly yours, 


SILuRrEensts. 








Dear Sir, 
Tug end of the last, and the beginning 
of the present month, were signalised 


‘in this metropolis by the ing of 


the two Chambers oe the Peers cor 
ties, and b e unpreceden 
pe which toakk lace in both of 
them. The Cham of Peers in 
France is not, like our House of 


Lords, a court of appeal, or dernier 
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Paris, December 31, 1621. 
ressort, the duties of such a court be< 
ing performed by the Court of Cassa- 
tion. “The Chamber of Peers, how- 
ever, is a high court of judicature, but 
its jurisdiction is confined entirely to 
the trials of its own members, to 
cases of ‘high treason, or grievous of- 
fences against the royal family or the 
state. An individual having lately 
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* Want of room obliged us to omit this Letter in our last Number.—C. N. 
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-been tried.and found guilty for.a plot 
-against the government, the ‘Peces 
_were divided .as ;to the nature of the 
‘punishment to be inflicted on ‘him ; 
-and the minoritysi protestagainst 
the decision of the majority, which 
they laid upon the tableof the Cham- 
-ber. This is the first time-that such 
@ circumstance has occurred in’ the 
‘Chamber of Peers in France ; and I 
mention it to you as an additional 
ae he the necessity which the Cham- 
‘ber finds itself under of copying more 
“and more the forms of our House of 
Lords. The debates of the Chamber 
of Peers are always secret, no stranger 
ever being admitted to them ; but 
when it is formed into,a court of judi- 
veature, it is open to the public, like 
revery other tribunal. An analysis, er 
‘sketch of the ringers, , however, ens 
ears in the newspapers, a 
a be may publish his own‘speech if 
he likes. 


The events which took place in the 
of Deputies ‘were more re- 
. An oes coher to 
e King’s speech, was unani- 
: , it is said, in a secret commit- 
tee of the Chamber, in which was this 
‘passage : “‘ We.congratulate you, Sire, 
on constantly amicable relations 
with fareign powers, in the just confi- 
@ence that a peace so desirable has net 
been purchased by sacrifices incompa- 
‘tible with the honour of the nation, 
and the dignity of your crown.” ‘The 
King was so indignant at the insinua- 
tion contained in this passage, that he 
refused.toreceive the deputation of the 
“members of the Chamber te present 
» their address to-him on the throne,-ac- 
eording to custem. He would only 
admit the President and two ‘secreta- 
ies inte Jris closet, and even then 
would not allow the address to be 
read, but made them a speech, ‘in 
which he said, “ In exile antl perseeu 
tion, I maintained my rights, the he- 
neur of my cae and that of the French 
-mame. Upon the throne, surrounded 
. by my people, I am filled with indig- 
_ nation at the very idea, thet I could 
. ever sacrifice the honour of the nation, 
- @ud the dignity of my crown.” 
‘The unanimity which is said to 
‘have prevailed in the Chamber of De- 
on the occasion of this address, 
most remarkable, as the three. par- 
‘ties of which it is composed, have hi- 
“therto been so vialent, and have kept 
so “widely distant from each other. 
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These three parties are known by the 
names of the Coté droit, or the royal. 
‘ists, the'Colé gauche, or the liberals, 
.and the Centre, or the moderate men, 
and the constitutionalists. How could 
‘men of such opposite opinions come to 
be unanimous, or how could they agree 
in throwing out-such a serious impu- 
tation against tue King’s government ? 
I have heard it explained in the fol. 
‘lowing manner. In the first place, tke 
French in general are much hurt at the 
insignificance into which they say they 
have fallen in the balance of power in 
Europe ; and secondly, they say this is 
become still more glaring by the late 
revolutionary movements in “Naples 
and Piedmont, which were put down 
‘by thesole power of Austria, backed by 
Russia, without any consultation what- 
ever with the French government. By 
this proceeding, they declare that not 
only the honour of the nation, as a 
great power, has been sacrificed, but 
the dignity of the crown also ; because 
the royal family of Naples is a branch 
of the House of Bourbon, and the 
royal famiby of France is ‘very nearly 
related to King of Sardinia. This 
is ‘the explanation I have hheard of 
these preceedings, which now eccupy 
the attention of every society in’ Paris ; 
‘but as I know'you are not og partial 
to politics, I shall here quit the sub- 
ject, anid merely inform you that the 
first act of the ‘ministers, since the 
opening of the Chambers, has been to 
propose new and still more rigorous 
restrictions on the liberty of the press ; 
and in particular, to continue the cen- 
sorship on the newspapers, and on all 
riodical publications, for five years 
‘longer. ‘The debates of this Session 
are expected to be very stormy. 

On the’ first of this month, a new 
tragedy, in five acts, called the ** Pa- 
ria,” by Mr Delavigne, author of the 

» Sicilian “Vespers,” “was produced at 
the Second ‘Iheatre Francaise. In 
king of this tragedy, the first ques- 

tion every hody asks is, what is a Pa- 

ria? Bernardin’ de Saint Pierre ‘has 

made a Paria the'hero of a little philo- 

sophical ‘tale, entitled the Chaumitre 

Indienne ; and, under the pen of that 

ingenious novelist, this Paria comes 

out the model of sages, of hermits, of 

lovers, and of spotises. Such is the 
Paria of romance ; but history, in the 
words of the Abbé Raynal, gives usa 

different picture.“ Besides the frar 


. ‘first tribes,” says‘that author, * of the 





ramins; the warriors, the farmers, 

the artisans, there is a fifth, which 
is the refuse of all the others. "Those 
who compose it are employed in the 
vilest occupations of society ; they bury 
the dead, carry away filth, and eat the 
flesh of animals that have died a natu- 
ral death. They are so much abhor- 
red, that if one of them dared to touch 
a‘man of another class, tHe latter has 
aright to kill him on the spot. These 
unfortunate beings are called’ Parius.” 
I will now give you an analyis of this 
new tragedy. 

Idamore, son of the Paria Zares, had 
left for three. years his aged father, of 
whom he was the only support, in the 
desert. Impelled by a vague sentiment 
of curiosity, and an irresistible instinct 
of ambition, he went into. the neigh- 
Wourhood of Benares ;.and, disguising 


his servile origin under the spoils of a. 


tiger which he had killed, he enlisted 
among the troops.then attacked by the 
Portuguese. His talents and courage 
raised him from rank to.rank’ to fe 
supreme command, which was;confer- 
ed upon him in consequence of a vic- 
tory he had just gained over the Chris- 
tians, and,in which he took. prisoner 
with his own hands the young Alvar, 
whose life he saved, and who became 
his confidant and friend. 

Certain of his attachment and pru- 
dence, Idamore reveals to Alvar the 
secret of his birth ; and Alvar in his 
turn reveals to him, that, on account 
of some mistake which he does not 
explain, he himself had been excom- 
municated'at Lisbon, and that it was 
to escape the horrors of the Inguisi- 
tion, that‘he had fled to the banks of 
the Ganges. As this circumstance is 
of no use in the sequel of the piece, it 
— certainly be better to suppress 
t. 


Satiated with glory, and disgusted 
with the parade of clits. Idamore liad 
wished. to-return to his father Zares, 
but was irresistibly detained at Be- 
nares by a violent passion which he 
had conceived ‘for the young and beau- 
tiful Neala, daughter of the High- 
priest Akebar, and who felt an equal 
affection for him. There seems, how- 
ever, to be an invincible obstacle to 
their union. Neala is devoted by her 
father to tlie god of the Ganges, and 
this-religious marriage consecrates her 
in @, state of perpetual virginity. 
Moreover, Akebar is the enemy of Ida- 
more, who would never bend. his knee 
before hiis‘sacred power. 
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At length, AKebar, entirely subdued 
by his desire to make thie’ proud Ida~ 
more bend before him, . after man 
struggles, determines to give him ] 
daughter, . An pronounces the 
sacred engagements of Neala to bé dis~_ 
solved, and Akebar proposes the mar~ 
riage to [damore asa means of putting 
an. end to all their resentments... Ida- 
more, transported with joy, falls at the 
feet of Akebar, and swears.submission 
and. respect to him. The designs of’ 
the High-priest are now. accomplished, 
and he goes out to order the prepara- 
tions for. the nuptials. 

Neala remains with the bridegroom, 
who, seized with a generous scruple of* 
conscience, feels that he cannot let his 
bride be ignorant that slie is to marry 
a Paria. He makes the terrible con- 
féssion,.and Neala, overpowered with 
horror, starts.back, and takes refuge 
under the statue of Btama. _ 

This is the finest and most.affecting ° 
situation in the tragedy. . Idamore, in 
a very eloquent and melodious strain 
of verse, makes the apology of the tribe 
of the Parias. He convinces.his bride 
that, the Parias are men like others, 
children of ‘the same God, liglited by 
the.same sun; borne on.the same earth,, 
and called to the same destiny. ‘The 
author in this has evidently’ 
copied Shakespeare, who, in his Mer-. 
chant of'Venice, gives the same ideas’ 
to the Jew Shylock. 

All of a sudden an old. man is an- 
nounced, who proves to be Zares, the: 
father of Idamore, whio could no longer 
bear the absence of his son. But as’ 
soon as he learns that Idamore is 
ing to marry the daugiiter of a Bramin, 
lie overwhelms him with reproaches, 
insists on his giving up Neala, reminds 
him of the scenes of his infancy, and 
of the tomb of his mother, and con- 
jures him to accompany him back to 
his retreat, Idamore promises to obey 
his father after he has had’ an_inter- 
view with Neala, and Zares 
pears. 

Tdameore Neala to accom- 
pany him to the house of his father, 
and the marriage eeremony now takes 
place on.the scene, But Zares, who 
was watching, and now fancies him-+ 
self betrayed. by his son; poe + 94 

oe, re’ out that he 
s Batia. Pithe Be? on Fa ie 
that a.creature so inipure should'daré 
closute, orders 


ta profane the holy 
Zares to Pe BS onc, Idamore 
throws-hi his father, and 
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declares himself his sen. Horror,-con- 
sternation, and universal tumult suc-- 
rags Neala a fvew, and Ls series off 
the stage. e army a e people 
abandon Idamore, who is ieometintely 
stoned to death with the faithful Al- 
var, who would not abandon him. 
Neala appears again, but her husband 
is no more. ‘ What do you want 
here ?”. says Akebar ; ‘‘ My father !” 
she replies, and rushes into the arms 
of Zares ; who, before he off with \ 
her into the desert, overwhelms Ake- 
be with Malitateet. and conte 
vengeance eaven against him, 
with these words, “ Pontife, il est des 
Dieux,” which concludes the piece. 

The plan of this tragedy is not the 
most brilliant part of it, and still, not- 
withstanding some striking improba- 
bilities, it is more judicious and regu- 
lar than that of the Sicilian Vespers. 
The boas is ee “ 
are too many descriptions perhaps, but 
they poh with poetical beauties of | 
the first order. The thoughts are often 
dressed in the colours of the imagina- 
tion, and there is much to expect from 
the productions of a muse to whom 
no fault can be imputed but that of 
jut and which would perhaps give 

ess promise if it shewed more judg- 
ment and maturity. 

The success of the y was not 
im the least doubtful; the applauses 
were frequent, and sometimes unani- 
mous. ‘lhe young author's name was 

imed, and he was even requested 
y the oe to a. on the 
stage. e spared » Mowever, 
this humiliating ceremony; but the 
noise and tumult in the pit rose to such 
a pitch, that it was a full hour before 
the actors could begin the entertain- 
ment. 

Twenty minutes after the represen- 
ne of the Paria, the ye 7 Bar- 

, was already possessor emanu- 
seript of the tragedy for the sum of 
5000 francs, about 200 guineas. 

“A ‘few days ago I went to hear a 
trial at the Court of Assizes, which had 
excited the greatest interést in this 


by the ital. It was an action ht 
(grey Bwana inst a Mr 
se t; for having published a vo- 
jume of immoral, irreligious, and sedi- 
tious songs. The audience of the 
court never ted such an extra- 
ordinary influx of amateurs in the 
memory of man. Some delay having 
taken place in the transmission of the 


nécesaary orders for obtaining a rein- 
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forcement of. the gendarmes, it be- 
came very difficult to preserve the 
peace outside the doors. By eight o’- 
clock in the morning, the most private 
es, commonly reserved for the 
rers of tickets, were already ob- 
structed by the crowd. A small num- 
ber of the privileged could hardly get 
into the court, which was soon filled by 
persons of the first distinction, among 
whom were many ladies. During this 
time, the crowd, always increasing, had 
forced away all the sentinels, and had 
arrived, in the midst of an inconceiva- 
ble disorder, into the glazed gallery, 
which serves as a vestibule to the court. 
There was no passage left for_the 
judges or the jury, or even the defend- 
ant, who was near an hour getting 
through the crowd, before he could 
seat himself by the side of his counsel. 
It was impossible to begin the plead- 
ings before the glazed gallery, and the 
stair-case which leads to it, were com- 
pletely evacuated. Four or five per- 
sons, whose presence was absolutely 
necessary in the court, had already 
been drawn through the windows ; 
but now the panes of glass began to fly. 
in all directions ; it was impossible to 
make such a multitude go back, and 
it was therefore thought better to open 
the doors of the court, when two or 
three hundred persons, breaking the 
windows, tearing their clothes, or rub- 
bing them against the newly white- 
washed, or newly painted walls, rush- 
ed one upon another into the court, 
which already seemed too fall. Never 
did I see such a scene.of confusion. 
Thejury were obliged to make along 
circuit to get into the council~cham- 
ber ; but at length having been sworn, 
and the Attorney-general and the de- 
fendant havin en their respective 
places, the Judges entered. The Pre- 
sident addressed the court, and said: 
“* The causecaunot be opened till per+ 
fect order, such as is worthy of a court 
of justice, be established. I see a 
crowd of persons standing behind the 
jury, and some young lawyers seated 
in front of them. This state of things 
cannot be ; the jury must be abso- 
lutely insulated. It:is astonishing that 
I should be obliged to give such ad- 
monitions to members of the bar.” At 
this time, the gendarmes and other 
soldiers, who were placed to keep or- 
der at the bottom of the court, had 
their bayonets fixed at the end of their 
muskets. The President perceived it, 
and with ‘a loud voice, ordered them 
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to-be taken off .This measure of pru- 
dence, and at the same time of respect 
for the freedom of the court, was loud- 
ly lauded. i 

The President then said ; “ It gives 
me pleasure to think that it is unne- 
cessary for me to say that the law com- 
mands silence and respect. J am per- 
suaded it will be religiously observed. 
I should consider it as a very painful 
duty to be obliged to take the mea- 
sutes which the law points out, that 
of having thé court cleared, and hear- 
ing the cause with the doors closed.” 

Silence and order being now esta- 
plished, the cause began, and I think 
it will amuse you, as it did me, to 
hear some parts of the speech of the 
Attorney-general.. He began as fol- 
lows: “‘ Gentlemen of the jury, songs 
have a sort of privilege in France ; of 
all the species of poetry it is the one 
whose licenscs:are the most readily 
excused ; the genius of the nation pro- 
teets it, andits gaiety absolvesit. ‘Ihe 
companions of mirth and pleasure like 
it; one would never suppose that these 
frivolous rhymes were calculated to 
nourish the sombre discontent of the 
malevolent; and, in fact, from the 
time of Julius. Caesar down to the 
Cardinal Mazarin, our statesmen were 
never afraid of those who sung songs, 
Such are our songs ; or rather, gentle- 
men, such were the songs of our fa- 
thers; for after so many ages that we 
have now been laughing in France, 
this spoiled child of Parnassus has 
strangely’ thrown off all. restraint. 
Taking advantage of the indulgence 
shown him, more than once, during 
our political revolutions, did he go to 
school, ae the ve of are 
peace ; irited him up with their 
violence, liyaaaen him the auxiliary 
of the most libellous and the mcst au- 
dacious invectives. . It was-then that 
impious ‘sareasms were substituted for 
natural effusions, and murderous hos- 
tility succeeded ‘to playful raillery ; 
insulting stanzas were thrown out 
with derision. on. every object of our 
homage: even all: the excesses of an- 
archy were stimulated by them, and 
the muse'of popular songs became one 
of the furies of evil diseord. 

* Whensongs thus from their 
true character, have still any 
claim to the favour which. they. for- 
merly inspired? . Shall..the title of 
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songs be sufficient to allow them to 
diffuse scandal. with impunity, and 
screen them from the wit of jus- 
tice? If such was t. dangerous 
prerogative, prose would soon be ob- 
iged to give up its office of corruption, 
and every body would sing what no 
one would dare to say.” f 

The Attorney-general coneluded a 
Me | remarkable and eloquent speech, 
in the following manner : “ Ah! if the 
French character haslost its nativegaie- 
ty, let it seek for the cause in the decep~ 
tions and systems of which this song~ 
writer has made himself the inter- 
preter; in the bitterness of political 
discussions, in the agitation of so many 
interests, without measure and with- 
out an object in that continued fever, 
that uneasiness of the heart, which, | 
discontented with society, nature, and 
life, finds in them neither tranquillity 
nor happiness.” 

The counsel for the defendant made 
a long speech, in which he observed, 
that if was a common saying in France — 
before the Revolution, that the govern~ 
ment of that country was a monarchie 
absolue tempérédeschansons. His client, 
however, was found guilty by a ma- 
jority of the jury, after a deliberation 
of two hours; and was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, and a 
fine of 500 francs, besides the expences 
of the trial, in which is included the 
pelnine of his sentence, to the num~ 

r of 1000 

The discussions which took place in 
the Chamber of Deputies at the open-. 
ing of the session, about six weeks 
ago, and which I noticed in the bes 
ginning of this: letter, have at 
induced the King to.make a com 
change in the ministry; and as the 
new men are individuals of character, 
of principle, andof moderate opinions, 
as well as talent, it is thought they are 
likely to retain. their and ta 
give general satisfaction. - This is the 
first = ines ~ a rag ae of py 
monarchy, that tle ministry é 
prscrarees of any but revolutionary 
eer: 

With respect to literary matters, 
the most remarkable. undertaking for 
a long time past, is that of the book- 
seller Ladvocat, entitled: Chefs d’aeuvre 
des Theatres Etrangers, of which the 
first volume has just appeared, con 
taining four pieces of Lopez de Vega, 





* was informed. yesterday, on, the best authority, that the King, said to.» gentle. 


man 4,** This is the first time that I bave bean able to followa system of govern. 
Man ately, to the wi Speed walt govern 
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translated from the’ Spanish. This 
bookseller lias just completed his edi- 
tions: of Schiller and Shik eapedee in 
French, which Have had’ great success, 
and’ have inspired him with the idea 
of the new work. Tt will consist of 
twenty volumes. Svo, and will’ contain 
a selection from the most celebrated 
dfamatic authors of Germany, Eng- 
land; Deumark, Spain, Italy, Portu- 

» Holland, Poland, Swedén, and 

3 all translated’ by some of the 
fitst literary characters in’ Paris. The 
King is a subscriber to the work; as 
he also was to the translations of Schil- 
ler and Shakespeare. , 

You know that the King of France 
is famous for his speeches and replies. 
The Abbé Frayssinons, one of the most 
celebrated ae othe Rony rigs 
having ouriced, order of the 
King, she aneral Peet Re of the’ late 
Archbishop of Paris, sent a of it 
to His’ Majesty, who, perceiving the 
Abbé the otlier day, after mass, ad- 
@ressed’ Hitn and’ said’: “I read your 
faneral‘oration ar hour after I got it, 
and’ with great pleasure, because éyery 
thing that is well written pleases me ; 
¥ read’ it with emotion, because you 
recalled’ to my mind all the afféction 
and friendship which the Cardinal Had 
fér me ; TF readit with adiniration, for 
one might my have thought Bossuet 
had’ lent you his pen 


“The late’ Cardinal de Talleyrand 
Perigord, Archbishop of Paris, among 


other numerous légacies, left 6000 
frances to. the church of Rheims, of 
whiich he had formerly been archbish- 
for; an annual mass for ever ; the 
e sum for the same object to the 
litan church of Paris, and as 
much for the décoration of a chapelain 
of that cHurch.; also 5000 francs to 
the chapter. of Saint Denis for an an- 
mtual mass for ever ; 2000 francs to.the 
ebureh of Rheims for another mass of 
reparation to the Blessed Sacrament,, 
end the same for a mass of teparation 
to the Blessed’ Virgin. : 

- Chance sometitnes throws one into 
strange situations, and, brings on acci- 
dents and rencontres with very queer 
citcumstances. The other evening I 
was at.the house of the Countess. of 
—— who had’a large party. It was 
two in the mofning, and beginning to 
rain, and not a coach to be had. The 

"s'son, in the prospect of a pour- 

ire, went.off to find me one ; after 
waiting nearly half an hour, he came 
back with a cabriolet, not being able to 
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fliid a fiacre ; though it was very cold, 
blew hard and’ rained, there was no 
remedy, I got in and set off. 

As we were going along, the driver, 
who was drunk.and half asleep, not 

erceiving a heap of stones, drove right 
into the middle of them ; down comes 
tlie horse, one of the shafts broke, it 
was impossible to go on. any farther. 
I got out of the cabriolet, and there 
I was.in the middle of the street, in 
the middle of the night, the rain fall. 
ing in torrents. 

I' began to run tokeep myself warm, 
and get.sooner home ; but the sewers . 
were soon swelled out as broad as 
rivers, impossible to pass in any direc- 
tion, and I was forced to take refuge 
in an entrance for shelter. All of a 
sudden I heard 'loud cries of “‘ Thief, 
thief.” “People came running down 
stairs with great rapidity, when a man 
who was pursued, finding me in his 
way, falls against me, knogksme down, 
and makes his escape. As I was get- 
ting up on my legs, I found myself 
seized by the collar by several persons, 
all exclaiming, ““ We have got the vil- 
Jain ; we haye got.him!” It was in 
vain for me to swear that I was not 
the man, and that I only came in there 
for shelter : nobody would listen to me, 
and ‘they carried me off to the corps 
de garde. Most fortunately for me, the 
officer on duty happened to know me, 
offered .to be answerable for me, and 
I' was dismissed, with many apologies 
ftom the gentlemen who had arrested 
me so rouglily. 

Just as I came out of the. corps de 
garde, a fiacre dtove by, and I took it. 
As.I got in, I ‘said to the coachman, 
* Rue Saint Pierre, No. 6.” “ Very 
well,” said he, got on his box, flogged 
his horses, and drove off. 

We had been rolling along about 
half an hour, and I had fallen asleep 
in a corner of the carriage when it stopt. 
I got out, and was going to knock.at 
the door, when it seemed to me it. was 
not my house. Tlooked about, it was 
not even the street, ‘‘ Why, where the 
devil have you brought. me?” said I 
to the coachman. ‘ Why, to the Rue 
Saint Pierre, No.6, at Chaillot.” “The 
Lord have mercy on me,” said T, “why, 
this is not thie place ; I live quite on the 
other side of Paris!” ‘ Digbdle,” said 
coachee, ‘‘ youshould have told me so, 
you should have said Rue Saint Pierre, 
au Marais. Ilive here, how could I 
know there were two Rues.Saint Pierre 
at Paris?” “ Well,” said I, “ itis only 





a pelit malheur after all, you can drive 
me back.” “ No, not I,” he exclaim- 
ed, “itis past threeo'clock ; my master 
never allows his coaches to be out after 
that hour ; it would be as‘much as my 
placeis worth.” I was beginning to ar- 
gue ; but he was already on his box, 
and off he went. 

. ‘What was to be done? what could 
J decide on in such a solitary quartier, 

three o'clock, three miles trom m) 

Teague night stormy and as dat 
as pitch? On looking again at the 
house where I had stopped, I recollect- 
ed that a friend of mine, a bachelor, 
had lodged there about a year before, 
but I tad not heard of him since. This 
recollection gave me the idea of knock- 
ing at least, to try at all events if I 
eould not get in and pass the night 
there, ing I could only get a 
chair to sit on. I did so, when a 
squeaking voice cried out, “‘ Qui est 
Ja? Est vous Caccoucheur?” “Oui,” 
said I, boldly, “ open the door divect- 
ly.” The door opened, and I was con- 
ducted into a very handsome apart- 


ment,'where there was a very pretty 
‘woman in bed, who did not seem to 
suffer much, and began to make me a 
thousand excuses for having seut for 


me at such an unseasonable hour; but 
as she had felt some sharp pains, she 
said, and was afraid she was going to 
lie in directly, she had sent for the 
first accoucheur that could be found. 
She seemed rather surprised, how- 
ever, not to see her ‘husband return 
with me; but pretending not to hear 
her, I felt.her pulse with all the gra- 
vity of a doctor, and after having ap- 
‘to think for a while, I assured 
er she would not lie in that night, 
but that, however, to keep her mind 
a abe ge sit by the fireside till 
. y: 4 t. 


Ay happened to be a very good 
fite, I went near it to warm and dry 
myself, laughing in my sleeve at my 
strange rile d’accoucheur, wondering at 
the singularity of the adventure, and 
quite at a loss to think how it woukl 
end, when, in about half an hour, in 
walks the husband with the doctor 
whom he had been to fetch. Having 
been informed by the porter that ano- 
ther accoucheur was already in the 
house, 57 gg into the aayih with a 

look, supposing, agine, 
that it ary a loyer, or a thief in dis- 
guise, ‘was going to attack me, 
when, catching each other's eye, we 
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both burst out a-laughing: It was m 
friend the “ng ~ +4 had can 
married about nine months, without 
my kaowing any thing of it, and who 
had come iback with his. young wife.to 
‘his old apartment. 

** How, in the -mame. of wonder,” 
said he, “is it you, and how the devil 
did you get here?” [told him all. my 
adventures of the night, which:set him 
and his wife a-laughing heartily. The 
real doctor had the kindness.to forgive 
me for usurping his rights, and jomed 
in the laugh ; and as it was Row so 
late, my friend requested ane to: 
and breakfast with them. The lady 
‘was so amused. that all her pains ‘went 
off; she got up, ordered breakfast for 
us, and we passed ‘the morning toge- 
ther most agreeably. ,. 

The New Year is:coming on fast with 
all the accompaniments that’ the dast 
one ny soy beara hha precede the 
next. Every.one is,hurrying:im.eu 
direction. Nothing is mie hheand of 
but efreanesandwigies. You mayhave, 
if you like, the history of. the werld, 
and all the objects that are im it, in 
Touleaus, boxes, pastilles, transparen- 
cies, bombous fons. The:most, ce- 
lebrated place in Paris for seeing efren~ 
nes of every kind, and all the élite.of 
the beau monde, is the house of Giroux, 
in the Rue du Coy. dis saloons have 
all beeu newly done up, and here, with 
ail the delights of a complete squceze, 
you may enjoy the sight of the mest 
numerous and most varied assortment 
of trinkets and toys: perhaps in. the 
world. Wo 
Multitudes. of nicknackerics in 
bronze, mother-of-pearl, or. preci 
wood ; trinkets.of the finest steel; which 
M. Giroux asserts.were all made an 
France ;, boxes, and work-baskets, ef 
every shape and kind ; screens,each 
newer than another ; cylindrical, me- 
-chanical, d surprises, a travestissement ; 
a profusion ef. , German, and 
English toys ; boxes of colours, paint- 
ing brushes, and every utensil for.ama- 
ayer artists; all pa the rae 

a very pretty ion of. pictures 
of the ay French. painters which 
reg the walls ofeach saloon, with 

e living beauties incessantly moving 
through them—who sth te 
host of attractions? Who would net 
lounge through the rooms of MM. Gi- 
roux? Who would not.wish to. bein 
Paris at the New Year? : 

a Yours, &e.- 
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Letter II. 


Dear Sin, , 

Towarps the conclusion of my last 
Letter, I noticed some of the festivi- 
ties and frivolities which prevail in 
‘Paris at the end and at the Dalieding 
of the year. In spite of all the de- 
tractors of their national glory, the 
French are certainly still the first peo- 
ple in the world for bonbons ; strug- 
gling against the loss of their colonies 

ing the Revolution, they found 
means to support with honour the re- 
putation of their indigenous sugar ; 
and notwithstanding two invasions of 
their capital by coalesced Europe, the 
confectioners of Paris have not suffer- 
ed the least attack in their well-esta- 
blished renown. . The French praline 
will always be uppermost in the 
thoughts of judicious amateurs ; and 
the glory of their sugar-pjums re~ 
mains still unblemish 


A man must be very deeply incrust- 


ed in his passion for the ancien regime, 
or very insincere, if he refused to al- 
low, at the time of the new year at 
least, that the Revolution has pushed 
.on, by a full century, the perfection 
of bonbons, and the civilization of con- 


‘fectioners’ shops. Let any body com- 
pare the numerous modern magazines, 
glittering with gold, crystal, and ala- 
aster, with the smoky shops of the 
Rue des Lombards, and others of an- 
cient date, and say whether the asto- 
nishing progress that has been made 
in the art of sucrerics is not a sufficient 
compensation for thirty years of alarms 
and troubles? Let the enemies of 
-France compare, if they dare, those 
ancient Gothic boxes of sugar-plums, 
the fashion of which could 
scarcely be disguised by knots of pink 
or blue favour, with the e t mo- 
dern corbeilles, set off b e most 
ious embroidery, or fanciful ara- 
ues, in the most tasteful style. 
-The superannuated reputation of the 
diablotin — - papil - is npr lr 
i e resplendent trium 
phe of es bonbons, whose names 
salone might furnish the record of a 
victory over the ancien regime for 
every day of the year. Bonbons are 
not now-a-days the mere futile pas- 
times of children and gourmands ; 
they have advanced with the 
.of society, and have placed themselves 
in the very first rank among the pro- 
ductions of liberal ideas. They exhi- 


in a papillote. 
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bit the sweetest recollections of French 
victories and conquests, which seem to 
come still more triumphant out of the 
preserving pans of the confectioner. 
From the passage of the Mont-Saint- 
Bernard to the conflagration of the 
Kremlin, all the great actions of the 
French armies have been preserved in 
sugar, and their whole military history 
may be had in bonbons. M. Genes- 
seaux, whose boundless imagination 
seems fledged every year with new vi- 
gour in representing the most famous 
French battles, has been surnamed le 
Quinte-Curce de la pastille ; while his 
worthy rival, M. Tenier, has received 
the name of Pluturque de la praline. 


‘The magazine or ware-house of the 


former, Rue du Bac, No. 31, and that 
of the latter, Rue Saint-Honoré, No. 
254, are real national museums, abso- 
lute pantheons in sugar, where all the 
sciences may be found in devises, and 
all the great men of France in pastil. 
lage. There may you learn the real 
worth of this ingenious people, and 
come out penetrated with admiration 
for their country. There you may 
find la botanique mise ad la portée des 
dame in rebuses ; la giographie des 
demoiselles, in songs ; and /es mathe- 
tiques du beau sexe, in. bouts-rimés, and 
all in sugar. Every species of illus- 


‘tration has been celebrated, and even 


the famous soldat-laboureur himself 
has been honoured with a sugar-plum 
See how a great and 
generous nation can recompense its 
great men! Be not surprised, then, 
that the French look with satisfaction 
at the simmering pans of their patrio- 
tic confectioners ; for, as I have said 
already, the sugared productions of 
their genius are undoubtedly the best 
answers that can be given to the de- 
tractors of French national glory. 
While they can contemplate, with a 
conscious -sentiment of superiority, 
their gelée and sucre de pomme of 
Rouen ; the anise and dragées of Ver- 
dun, the pétes de coings of Clermont 

the sucre d’orge of Monet ; the pru 


-neaux de Tours ; the pistoles of Brig 


noles, and the nongat of Marseille 
they may certainly be allowed to pi’ 
the rest of Europe for being so { 
behind, as well as the ancien regin 
which never witnessed these days 
Sweetness. 
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though the French lacs ‘med 
Be a striking during tie: 
last thixty ed A the arts of con- 
fectionary, yet you must not. imagine 
that the. nyc ate h and, manufactu- 
ring prosperity, which they have cer- 
tainly vate for some years. past, 
has been confined to sweetmeats alone ; 
far from it :, and though perhaps you 
may be surprised, to hear i it, yet I can. 
inform you, to * certainty, that their 
:is nowhere more striking than 
i eb bopkecthing business, what, ene 
arte. It, .ig; certain, 
pts ie eclat of French pi AE 
in this “ ha aeet by the, daz- 
typograp luxury of our own 
ne gt t. London, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, had also a ‘decided 
advantage over the French, classical 
presses. But the Parisian, booksellers. 
at present seem te be atriving.on a fair 
line of savgighip. with py a foreign 
nations. ay may. 8 divided into 
two classes, that libraires-editeurs, 
whom we call publishers, and. Libraire- 
itaires, which might be translated, 
sack Seobsellars, The first are really 
indefati in their speculations. 
Engla se Eis can produce, nothing 
superior to the Voyages piltoresques de 


France, and the Description d’ Egypte. 
The Latin. Poets of Lefevre, confided 
to the able care of Amar, are elegant 


and correct, and greatly surpass, both 
in the beauty of the.types, and in the 
ooceenes of the text the, almost 

ible miniatures of Pickering. Next 

learned and industrigus book- 

seller and publisher, may be mention- 

ed M, Gosselin, who is now occupied 

with a new. edition ,of the complete 
works of Sir, Walter Scott. 

_ The second den the, libratres-de- 
posilaires, whose. principal... business 
consists: im the sale of well-known 
books, and who pi oceasionally pub- 
lish any at se ig ali are not 
less distinguished by 
establishments. I tt pe, Ta =e 
ouhone wea par yeni the attention of 

of strangers in particu- 

lar, re atlas magaxines erabrace almost 
all. the treasures that can. flatter the 
taste of the scholar and the bibliope- 
list.: L have taken them in opposite 
lines of the bookselling, business, be- 
‘wause they contain in themselves alone 
all the pe mean beth of curious and 


5 

¢ first is 

“x ee (R 
OL. 


” Petite  Shaipat No. '5;) an immense’ 
and choice collection of excellent an-~ 
cient editions, fine classies, rare 
sedperdf atext ane enllig hdch 
scripts 0: v 

weiner 4 it: to which Tt 

thing comparable for rai at 
oe and Re - 

e paintiu e'sevén aan 
of this speed collection, ‘witich 
just appeared, is worthy: ¢ of all the at- 
tention of the curious. 

The second of these sbeaanaiotts 
which is exclusively consecrated to’ 
modern 4 , and esnips ie bars 
literature, has just been opened un 
the handsome new gallery of the Palais’ 
Royal, called Ja, (Gate de Nemours, 
of which it is one of the principal or 
naments. The shop: of the | 
bookseller Dalibon, occupying Nos.'4, 
5; 6, and 7 “forms an inappreci 
storehouse of the best works which the’ 
French language has i singin rire 
cuted with the, most. } erfect typ 
om finest t paper, and se Pega: all i the 
‘and richness which the art of the 

psig sony ome can give.’ 
ne, both tna beauty of 
these editions, both inside and out. ‘A 
lover of books might say, without an 
hyperbole, that this establishment re< 
minded him of some of the marvellous 
fictions. of the Arabian Nights, and 
certainly no me it enthusiast Ste 
schemed a more bi bibliographi- 
cal age sama el 

On, New- Year's day, the pric 
body of the city of Paris was present: 
ed,.to: the, king, when the jprefect’ of 
the department.of the Seine, wlio now 
performs. the fuuctions of the ancient 
prévost des marchands,or mayor of Pas 
ris, addressed the King in the follow: 
ing, manner: 

“ Sire, when; the magistrates of your 
good town of Paris tg at the re- 
newal, of the year, ‘to im te you bi 
tribute-of there affectio 
pression, of their | te 
vant ey ay yes he more 

yp eae 
This’ 


peem pgs your phe 
ture, which brings your subieee 
er wi a yal oe Sispches 

ed, person, as to 


ithe pester fare,, was ‘es 
ver gel a ey ihe het 
' a hay y the grandeur 


1": Wwitle at the. ntact 


fest he 
N 


ty, the public administration. 





ms 
ita powerful activity ; while canals are 
dug, and vast edifices are begun ‘or 
ermin ; while by a propitious vow 
descended from the throne of 
St Louis, the worship of the patroness 
’ of Paris is re-established in the mag- 
nificent edifice erected by the piety of 
ancestors ; the private citizens, 
on their side, happy under your laws, 
tival each other in their zeal and ar- 
dour to aggtandize, adorn, and embel- 
lish this noble city. 
_. Three handred new houses are ri- 
sing at once; nineteen hundred are 
. abn Ra irs and rpg ary 
, the instrument of prosperity, 
dhewhlles with rapidity frooe the hand 
of the capitalist to that of the work- 
man ; industry continues its wonders ; 
benevolence, after so many superna’ 
ral efforts in. calamitous years, does 
‘not’ relax its pious ardour ; and useful 
establishments are pre forming, 
or improving. Sisters of charity are 
‘established in all the quartiers of the 
town; schools are open for youth ; 
and the number of children who re- 
‘eeive religious and moral instruction 
‘has been tripled in a few years, and still 


** What is more, some friends of 
humanity have started from the bosom 
of the capital to brave all the dangers 
of the plague in a neighbouring coun- 

+ in the hope of succouring their 

w-creatures, and of bringing back 
to their country some useful informa- 


tien, for the improvement of the art of i 


of The fing arts are not without their 
SEGA thant, rin acl palates 
ve n. art nting 
in fresco in brought into v 
“is poparg to consecrate in ible 
s the ities ‘our % 
and the happy epoch of the Youndation 
+ Enjoy, sire, this consoling specta- 
i I hearts spring towards Yous 
titude ascends to 
tful source of the 


° a % : 4 ts ar 
One of the events which has excited 
the Parisians during this month, was 
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the consecration of the new church of 
St Genevieve, the patroness of Patis, 
on the third of this. month, which is 
her festival. 

On the 26th of December was pub- 
lished the following letter from the 
King to the Archbishop of Paris :— 


** My Lorp Arcusisnop, 

“I nave ordered that the new church, 
founded in honour of St Genevieve, 
by King Louis XV., should be placed 
at your disposal, in order that you 
may consecrate it to the performance 
of divine worship, under the invoca- 
tion of that Saint. Wishing, accord- 
ing to the example of my predecessors, 
to give a public testimony of my de- 
votion towards the patroness of my 
good town of Paris, and to draw down, 
by the, intercession of that powerful 
protectress of my capital, the favour 
of God on my family and on myself, 
I write you this letter for to tell you, 
that on the third of next January you 
will cause prayers and ‘solemn suppli- 
cation tobe made for this purpose in 
the Church of St Genevieve, and that 
you ate:to invite there the cour royale, 
and the municipal body of my good 

ity of Paris, as well as the civil tri- 
bunal, the tribunal of commerce, the 
justices of the peace of the twelve 
arrondissemens of Paris, the staff of 
the national guard, that of the first 
military division, and that of /a place. 
On this, I pray God, my Lord Arch- 
bishop, to have you in his holy keep- 

“ Louis. 


(Signed ) 
** CoRBIERES, 


Minister of the Interior.” 


This church of Genevieve has under- 
gone ® many vicissitudes since its 
ndation, and its history is so much 
corine¢ted, in many respects, with the 
annals of Paris, that I am persuaded 
you will like to have some short details 
concerning it. 

A 7 e shepherdess, born in the 
village of Narterre, near Paris, cotem- 
porary with St Germain, from whom 
a large portion of this city derives its 
name, and with Clovis, the first Chris- 
tian king, and’ the real founder of the 
French monarchy,—this shepherdess 
became the patroness of Paris; and 
after having been held in the greatest 
veneration in the capital of France, 
one of the greatest cities of the world, 
for near fourteen centuries, her name 
has row been ‘proclaimed again’ with 








‘eb, 


h of 
Tis, 


the 


fresh honours in the beginning of the 


19th-century ! 7 
It is sales: that by her prayers and 
her moving eloquence, she saved this 
city from total destruction, when At- 
tila, King of the Huns, came to ravage 
the province of Gaul. Clovis erected a 
church in honour of St Peter and Paul ; 
but the body of St Genevieve having 
‘been buried init, the Parisians, in gra- 
titude to their benefactress; gave it her 
name. | wala — ose subsisted 
till the beginning of the present cen- 
, but is wr utterly demolished. 
‘The new church owes its foundation 
toa'vow of Louis XV.'about tle mid- 
dle of the last century, when he had 
a dangerous illness at Metz) Among 
the number of plans ‘that were pre- 
sented; that of Soufflot was preferred, 
as the most original and most noble : 
and Louis XV. laid the first stone of 
the chureh himself, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember 1764, near 60 years ago. In 
1770, the work was suspended, on ac- 
count of some alarms respecting the 
solidity of the dome, which were so 
well founded, that the original plan of 
the interior, which was to consist en- 
tirely of insulated columns, was ne- 
cessarily relinquished ; and the spaces 
between them were filled up with 
massy masonry, which entirely spoiied 
the primitive design. By this misfor- 
tune, this church, which was intended 
to be a rival to St Peter's at Rome, St 


Paul’s at London, and St Sophia’s at perso 


Constantinople, is merely an owvrage 
marqué, though, at the same time, it 
must be allowed that its general ap- 
pearance is'grand arid noble. It has 
cost above 30 millions of francs, more 
than L.1,200,000 sterling, in building, 
in embellishments, and in reparations. 

In 1791, the Constituent Assembly, 
of which an ingenious writer has said 
that the name will be a perpetual epi- 
gram, because, instead of constituting 
any thing, they led the way to the 
overthrow of every thing, this assem- 


bly changed the destination of the. 


church of St Genevieve, and gave it 
the ridiculous name of the Pantheon. 
The church dedicated to the ancient 
patroness of Paris became a temple, on 
the frieze of which was placed this 
pareve inseription:, Aur grands 
mes la patrie reconnaissante. But 

the inscription, was premature, for no 
nds hommes made then appearance. 

e first to whom the honour of a se- 
pulturein this new temple was decreed 
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was the orator’ Mirabéed. ‘To him 
oleate gly 
Rousseau, and, in due time, regic 
and jacobins, sullied with every crime. 

During this time, the shrine\of St 
Genevieve, the object ‘of ‘public 'venie+ 
ration for so many centuries, the or- 
naments of which were Valued at seve~ 
ral millions of livres, kad been pb- 
licly burnt in the Place de Grevé, 

Tyburn of Paris. = A, 

In 1806, Bonaparte took it into his 
head to decree that the church of. St 
Genevieve should be restored to the 
Roman Catholic worship, under the 
invocation of the patroness of Paris ; 
but nothing farther was done than to 
convert the subterraneous vaults into 
a place of burial for bis senators.” ". 

~ pares vetted ef the King’s letter 
to the Archbishop of Paris, every pre- 
pees was made, with the gréatést 

aste, to open this church for public 
worship on the 3d of this month. 
Early in the morning of that day, an 
immense crowd assembled in the front 
of the church, and, about nine o'clock, 
arrived deputations from all the prin- 
cipal courts of justice, with the whole 
municipal body, preceded by the pte- 
fect of the department and the prefect 
of police, the rector of the Acadetfiy of 
Paris and his inspectors, the judges of 
the peace, a great number of peers and 
deputies, the royal polytechinic school, 
and a great number of distinguished 


ns. 
The archbishop arrived, precéded 
by all his clergy ; several bishops, ‘ahd 
a great number of the members of the 
royal chapter of St Denis, had seatsin 
the choir. The students of the Se~ 
minaries in Paris were atranged in an 
amphitheatre, round an élegant altar, 
which had been erected almost: sud- 
denly at the bottom of the chur¢h. 
At eleven, was annotinced ‘the ‘arrival 
of Monsieur, Madamé, and the Duke 
d’Angouleme. ‘The archbishép, at ‘the 
head of the chapter and clergy mire 
metropolis, went to the porta, ‘whe 
he received their Royal ‘Highiesses, 
whose presence excited’ geriéral’ satis~’ 
faction, and added something still'mere 
solemn arid aeseng the ire ten 
pomp, which of itself was ¢il 
to arouse such niimerous and striking 
recollections. | geliclemsiv, 

While their royal highnessés Wéte 
taking their seats, nearly 300° young 
women, all dressed in white, aiid col 
lected together utider a white barifer, 


*ereti.y 
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: bit the sweetest recollections of French 


de ta fe 


sectors of their national glory, the 
cris ay certainly still the first peo- 
ple in. orld for bonboas 3 strug- 
ing against the.loss of their colonies 
“the ‘Revolution, they found 

to. support with honour the re- 


-theit capital. by coalesced Europe, the 
cfs of Pui havent ai 

‘the least.attack in their. well-esta- 
ho ayaa The French praline 
‘will ‘always be uppermost. in. the 


ddilp Bla pinsion fon tha ancien stginte, 
low,at, the. time of . the. new. year at 
least, that the Revolution has, pushed 
‘on, -by a full century, the perfection 
of boahone, and the Fp rpeey be ad 
fectioners’. ri ABY. y - 
pete numerous nour mage, 
» ] - 

aster,.with the smoky shops of the 
Rue des Lombards, and. others of an- 
cient date, and ig ong: ie aie 
nishing. ing, progress t . e 
intheart of sucrerics is not a sufficient 
sation for thirty years of alarms 


compensation 
and. troubles? Let the enemies of 
France compare, if thoy darey, those 
ancient Gothic boxes of sugar-plums 
jt na fashion of which... cor 

scarcely be disguised b of pink 
or blue.favour, with the clegant mo- 
*? ‘€or v e 





; they may certainly 


victories and conquests, which seem to 
come still quene finmaphsnkant the 
preserving of the. confectioner 
From enaaiees of the Mont-Saint. 
Bernard. to the. conflagration of the 
Kremlin, all, the great. actions.of 
snomrami bts aklentilcey hae 
sugar, and. whole military. 
may be had.in bonbons. M.Genes 
seaux,. whose boundless imagination 
seems. fledged every seer with yw Vie 
gour in representing the most famoys 
French battles, has been surnamed. /e 
QuintesCurce de la pastille ; while his 
worthy rival, M. Tenier, has received 
the name,of Plutarque de la praline. 
The,.magazine..or ware-house_ of. the 
former, Rue du Bac, No. 31, and 
of the latter,.Rue Saint-Honoré, No, 
254, are real national museums, abso- 
lute. pantheons in. sugar, where all the 
sciences ,may be found in devises, and 
all, the great men, of France in pastil. 
lage. ..There may you learn the, real 
worth of this ingenious people, and 
come out, penetrated with admiration 
for their country. There you. may 
find la bolanique mise a la portie des 
dame.in rebuses ; la géographie.des 
demoiselles, in songs ; and Jes mathe. 
tiques du beau sexe, in houts-rimés, and 
all.in sugar... Every species of illus. 
tration has been pik and even 
the famous soldat-lahourcur himself 
has, been honoured with a sugar-plum 
in a papillote,. See how. a great and 
generous, nation can recompense , its 
‘eat.men! Be not surprised, then, 
that the French look with satisfaction 
at the simmering pans of their patrio« 
tic. confectioners ; for, as I have said 
already, the sugared productions of 
their genius are undoubtedly the best 


- answers, that can. be given to the de- 
. tractors of French 


0) national glory. 
While they.can pontine with a 
censcious sentiment of superiority, 
their gelée and sucre de pomme ot 
Rouen ; the anise and dragtes of Ver« 
dun, the pétes de coinys of Clermont, 
e sucre dorge of Monet; the 

n-qux de Tours; the pisioles of tig 
noles, and the. nongat of Marscill 

: allowed to pity 
the rest of Europe for being so far 
behind, as well’as the ancien regin 

which never witnessed these days of 
Sweetness. yf ok 
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miy be 
infornd | toa’ cela 
in’ us ‘business, what they 
call la Wibradrie. Peds ‘certainy that which is. exclusively, 
formetly thé ed/at of French enterprize modern works,and especially to = 
in this Hime/was dimmed: by the ‘daz literature, has. just been-openes 
ning vie ' Juxury of our‘own the handsoine new gallery; 
is “hat London, Glasgow, Royal, called la :Galerie:de, “a 
sea an teameaaads sant ties nn the 
va! er’ Fren naments. su 
vital “But the’ Parisian booksellers bookseller Dalibon, Yvon 
fret ont to be ving ef 5, 6, and »%,.forms an; i 
‘with those of foreign storehouse of the beat wari, 


i at ee A aivited tke into French language. has 


two ‘Classes; ¢ tof Bibphireaveditedre, cuted with the most perfect 
whom we'eall plier, and dibraire- the finest paper, and prt ys eilithe 
anes which might be translated pomp and richness which the art af the 
stock-booksellets: The first are really first bookbinders in the 


Pate Tpeth ‘in their ‘speculations. - Nothi rip ay 
1h produté' nothing these editiotie both inside 

aes ay es pittorerques de lover of books might say,.-wi 
Frénee;and the Deseripion 'gypte. hyperbole, that this establishment re- 
The Latin Poets of Lefevre, ‘confided minded him of someof thematvellons 
to the able'tdre of Amar, areelegant fictions of the Arabian Nights, .and 
‘and'corréct; and greatly ‘surpass, ‘both certairily’ no. y enthusiast ever 
in’ the beauty of types, atid'in the §schemed amore aid tin 
coricigeness ‘ofthe text, °the ‘almost cal reposi wry. 
athens of Pickering Next On Maes ear’s day; the municipal 
learned and industrious book- body of the city of Paris ‘was:present- 
“seller and piiblisher, may be\mention- ed to the raw when the: 

ed M: n, whois now’o 

sett a MEW eit Of the ‘com 
‘works of Sir Walter Scott. ~ . 

The second 5 the libraitesde- Tis, 

_positaires, whdse ‘principal business ing manner : 

consists in the a of well-known me Sire, when the magistrates of 
books, and who ate occasionally pub- good town of Paris come, at the 

lish ayy at their own expense, are not newal ie ates to ‘bring: cA 

less distinguished by their splendid tribute of their aff 
bments. ‘I shall only mention Hn ty camo 

aaa Soe teamacan of that they cannot 

‘amateurs, and.of strangers in particu- poe ho 

lat, as their magazines embrace almost périty your 
“all al th dures that can flatter the bs, which brings 

é scholar and the bibliopo- er your tren, and Seach 
fist oy: i okng joa Opposite more to 
lines of »be- source 0 ‘the 
use the chbtsscltes ies Else ver more cal 


all the eat aaa ph ash ena 
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worship 


Sonnet 
ws, 


Sere ates Oe 


Jashete dade, bpp mrs n+ laws, 
your ‘ancestors eeellasuiieme 
‘eget obvanm an 


vival each other in their ‘ 


dotir to aggranidize, adorn; and etmbel- £ 


lish this citys bee 
> €ePhree hundred new hotises are ri- 
singat onte; niheteeh ‘hutidted’ are 
‘atid embellishments. 


y, the ihstrument of y 
: Soni vaghdty her Phe Back 
imvtist to that of the work- 
istry continues its ‘wonders : 
0, aor os nin waperhatt- 


 Childten ‘who’ re- 
‘has been tripled in a few years, and still 


“What is more, some friends of 
humanity have started from the bosom 
of the capital to brave all the dangers 
of theplague in a neighbouring coun- 


He the ro of ‘stécoaring their 
sores ; atid of bringi 


‘ é né arts are not without their 

evo! ser ——— preteen 

‘Beet begun. The art of paimtin 

in fresco, tedin brought into v ie 
is: v a tneesspme te 

e ties n; 

‘ Py epoch or theYouiidation 


ek W, Site, this consoling specta4 
ce al heer spring pri ou ; 
‘hymn of gratitade ids to 
Sakis Miaipheia-ltie’ desea’ plodge 
ness—the , 

of the welfare of Fratice.” Prev 
“Anew census of the population of 
France has just been ed ‘with 
fre we pane of the king, which 
ithe: ‘number of inhabitants 
a to near thirty millions and a 
Oneof the events which has excited 
theltnost attention and conversation of 
the Parisians during this month, was 


the consecration of the new 
St Genevieve, the patrohieds oF. 
' Che third of" this ‘motith, 


ik We 


- Leer He SBP OP Decsteiber Wid Bi 


Tishea “thé following ‘letter fron” th 
King to’ fhe Archbishop of Patis :—" 
* My Loup AncupisHors: })) 4 
‘Ta ave ordered that the newehureh, 
ounded in honour of St Genevieve, 
by King Lonis XV., should be placed 
at your. disposal, in order that you 
Taay consecrate it to the performance 
of divine; worship, under the invoca- 
tion of that Saint. Wishing, accord» 
ing to the example of my pr 
to.give a public testimony of my de. 
votion, towards the patroness of my 
tewn of Paris, and to draw down, 
| the intercession of that powerful 
protectress of my capital, the favour 
of Ged on my family and on myself, 
I write you this letter for to tell you, 
that.on the third of next January you 
will cause prayers and solemn suppli- 
cation to be made for this purpose in 
the Chureh of St:'Genevieve, and that 
you are to invite there the cour royale, 
and the municipal body of my good 
city of Paris, as well as the civil. tri 
bunal, the tribunal of commerce, the 
justices of the peace of the twelve 
arrondissemens of Paris, the staff.of 
the national guard, that of the first 
military division, and that of /a places 
Qn this, I pray God, my Lord Arch 
bishop, to have you in his holy keeps 
(Signed) .. * Lovrss 
*€ CORBIERES;<(j 
Minister of the Interior.” 
This church of Genevieve has under 
otie' ‘80 ‘Many ‘vicissitudes since ‘its’ 
tion, and its history is so much 
contiected; in many tepects, with the’ 
antials of Patis, that T am persuaded . 
you will like to’ have some short details 
coricertiing it. 

A simple 'shepherdess, borit ‘in the 
village of Narterre, neur Paris, coteri- 
porary with St Germain, froin whom 
a large portion of this city derivés its 
name, and with Clovis, the first Cliriss 
tian king, arid the real founder of the 
French: monarehy,—this shepherdess 
became the patrowéss of Paris; aiid’ 
after having sed held in the greatest 
veneration ‘im the ‘capital of 
one of the greatest cities of the world, 
for neat fourteen centuries, ef name - 
has now been proclaimed again with 
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church in 
but tpobedy of a Gunetiove having 


_been buried mit, the Parisians, in-gra- 


titude te their henefactress, gave it her 
Po Ae ov em am. subsisted 

beginning ‘present celt- 
tury, but is now utterly demolished. 
The new church owes its’ foundation 
toa vow of Louis XV. ahout the mid- 
dle of:the last century, when’ he had — 


In 1806, Bonaparte to 
head to, decree thas. the. 


iliness at Meta. Among potty 


and Lonis XV. Jaid the’ first stone of 
the church himself, on the 8d of Sep- 
tember 1764, near 60: yearw age.’ “A 
1770, the work was: 


<sunpebetiee hiareur'vepenting the i 


solidity of the dome, which were so 
well founded, that the original of 


the interior, which was to en- nae 


pre nie — a © 
cessarily relinquished ; spaces 
between them were filled up with 


tune, this church, ‘hisle sean tiewended 
to be.a rival to St Peter’s at Rome, St 


Paul's at London, and St Sophia's at Peres 


Constantisiople, is merely an ouprage 
marqué, though, at the same time, it 
must be: allowed that its general ap- 
pearanee is: grand and noble. It has 
cost. above :80 millions of francs, more 
than L.1,200,000 sterling, in building, 
in embellishments, and in. reparations. 
Bde 2 Constituent Saeed tan 
or ww an in writer: sal 
that the name one perpetual epi- 
gram, because, instead yo constituting 
any thing, they led the way to. the 
overthrow of every thing, this assem - 
bly., ‘the destination of the 
cure St Genevieve, and. gave it 
the ridiculous name of the Pantheon. 
mt of Pa sey mp , 
patro ‘aris ea. on 
aeont ot which was, placed: this 


rie comes rs 
aris and his inspetors,, 
the peace, a great number of 


deputies, the 

a vane number sha 
he arhishop ani anal ene preceda 

by ‘a his cleray i savers 


a great number 
reyal, chapter of St 
se aa. ae 


At denly at was announ 
of Monsieur, MM: 











Bat ne he seltine 00 taile 
peter with such warlike sounds, to- 


aa ved most lively impression on 


‘ev 

lame archbishop first performed the 
benediction of the church, and then 
hire in solemn procession to ‘ the 
nal } - 


vents, had tionary 
. They had put into a shrine, 
was now translated by the arch- 
into the new church. es 
~ A Te- 
turned, the Sateen heneh the hi 
"mass, which he celebrated pontifically, 
_ and which had a very fine effect, being 
‘performed by all the musicians of the 
cathedral, assisted by the choristers of 
‘that church. Se = hap 
‘perhaps, easure whic e 
ro me aaa ve felt in_hearing 
hymns consecrated to the divinity, re- 
eehoed by the vaults of a church which 
‘ened of im soaniety | had so ‘aa con- 


y si- 
lence, After the Leoni the was 
to an altar, vee in the 
of the church, under the dome ; 
Ire the pre er for the king was sung, 
‘Boom deper vice’ exide: the acetal 
amidst 
tions of an immense multitude. 

royal ly oud Yn oy Paes 
jose one of their 
in this new church. On the 
of this month, the Duchess of 
Bourbon, having gone to the church 
of St Genevieve to rm her de- 
was seized with a fainting = 

and expired almost immediately. 
is remarkable that she had sent for 
her man of ge waa +) ing 
on to si; er will. She was 
“lvoe to-the late Duke of Orleans, and 
“Was near 72 years of age. She was 
“exceedingly charitable to the poor ; end 
in sidsinory of the tragical death of her 


as Letters from Paris. 
only-son, the unfortunate 
me she hs forwned alorgenchanitys 
s ble’institution with the precinets of: 
‘her ‘own ‘hotel “in Patis,” undernthe') 






name of df Enghieh. Her hus-., 


‘band, the Duke of Bourbon, is somite . 


the late Prinée ‘of Condé; and itis, 


‘said that ‘at his father’s death vhecre.': 
‘quested’ ‘the ‘King’ for ‘permission «to: 


retain his own title; -and not to assume 


‘the name of Condé ; because, ‘as’hisy 


father was’ a distinguished warrior, 
like all his cease which he himself 
was not, and he had no hope'of 
rity, he wished it might be wok vo 
the last Prince of Condé was a warrior: 
like the others. Now, however, ‘that 
the Duke of Bourbon has* lost'-his 
wife, who was some years older than’ 
himself, there is great talk of his mar- 
g again, and it is even saidethat 
e Duchess of Berri is to _ ~' 
wife: ', 
Another subject; which for some! 
time past has’ been a topic of convers 
sation in all the cireles of Paris, is'the 
ure of a Mr ‘Loveday to the Cham- 
r of Peers, complaining that his two 
daughters and his niece have been con¢ 
verted to the Roman Catholic faith, 
inst his will. ‘But as I hear that 
is business has excited almosteas 
much interest in London as iw Paris; 
and is, moreover, a délicate matterito 
handle, I shall say no more about it: 
It seems that the censorship of the 
newspapers and other periodical 
lications will be’ taken off, ‘im’ w 
case the French newspapers willyne 
longer exhibit ‘the strange appearance 
of a great blank, almost every day, 
one or other of their columes,: like 
this 5 mids 


Pr 
for as the mawuscript of every news- 
paper must be submitted to the cen- 
sors before it is printed,’ what 
strike out’ must of course remain 
faced. 

However, the long and violent dis- 
cussions to which the project of the 
ministers has given rise in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, clearly shew. that's 
satisfactory law on the liberty of the 
press is one of the most: knotty pro- 
blems in a constitutional government. 
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the pomp ‘and interest which gave 
such a lag run to; the. piece of; Fer- 
nand Cortez. Pay ae. a new my 
we may judge from 
veilleuse, att lo 
soon got y; 
_ in the meantime genis anh 
a pantomime which, represents, the 
tragical end.of that illus naviga- 
tor. The woes Bee yeyt Wis the great- 
est rt 3 > and is reall The ively cos. 
and entertaining, iv atte, cos- 
ro of the savages, Be ia cy of. 
Ppa iange & WORE pleasing ef- 
Cte ws 
Yesterday a new society ‘of men of 
letters and ct rat rermi: oe Circle des 
Arts, was opened under dency 
of the Count de Ségur, pis nce 
of @ very numerous and nt $0- 
ciety. :~ Huard, director ¢ a Circle, 
began noun a discourse on 
the object of seat Ba , The 
Count de Ségur then read some.consi- 
derations .on .the theory. of ,the fine 
wins a subject which, though so of- 
appeared. entirely new, 
from the fon gd and lively manner in 


which. the.excellent’ gg of the 
author were delved. 
was interrupted by sts of 


a anita. Mr Ker feet re- 
markable Toate nn the wi ty 


“arts, ahh was foliowed by by. the lyric 


scene of P’ lion of J.J. Rousseau, 
recited by m, and enriched with 
some new music, which had a delight- 
ful effect. The: most elegant women 
in the capital, the most distinguished 
men for rank or learning, and the most 
celebrated artists, were assembled at 
this meeting, which seemed to excite 
an air of surprise and satisfaction on 
every countenance, no, ynfavourable 
omen, ifor the future success of the 
establishment, 

Next Monday a course of literature 
will be opened in it, which is nine 
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which he possesses an 


ing cs ite ee 
The. Carnival, ‘uid he nasked Balls, 
which form the featare 
that season, of t rth - 
now begun, and‘as"t 
house is said to ‘Me 
lated. for them than 
probable they will be. car 
year with much spirit pi, 


the meanti eye 
forward to neat 
Merseillease. ich it 


exceed every. thi ets Hicrruiy kind va 
seen, We were some montlis 
that it, was to be bro hog asta = 


Tae 


the entertainment or 
land, who was é3 
ring bis continen eae oo 
ft oes come out. it will have! 

ctators, for all the' ples pe be 

or the first four 

"the Second Theatre Francais, 0 

wise called the Odeon; which was 
blished about two ‘years ago, and-from 
which so much ‘was for’ ‘the 
renovation aK re fallen’ drama’ | 
Frane¢e bo t ac 
and authors,” ‘will rat cease to Behe) 
at least. for a tirtié.’ 
not siiffi¢ient to allow a cpa 
managers and actors 'to ye A 


ae ee riage to es ia 
Cis tT teri ao thad J 
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rig air penn a 
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pty BY ’ Pas 
. Tae Whiggery of Buglind is bad, because it is cold, wally, tach criti 
‘cal: the ‘Whiagety of Landon ‘worse, because it is cockneyfied into the: 
gain; but the Whiggery of Scotland is is contemptible, and nothing but contem 
tible. It has never yet:sent into Parliament one man of more than 
talents. Dr Joseph Hume, Lord Archibald Hamilton, and Mx 
Kennedy, are at present its ‘frid liming !!) But the Whiggery of % 
burgh is a subject more especially fit to be spit upon, and that for thie 
exeellent reasons: Firstly, it is the quackery of mere fools ; A it 
is the quackery of poor fools; and thirdly, it is the quackery off false 
We say mere fools, because'in a few years there is no/ one of them whose name 
will be remembered, except as being borne, pethaps, by some patre stulio filly 
atultior, We say poor fools, because they are, for the most part, poor, misens 
ble, powerless creatures, holding no visible connexion with, nor exerting spy 
shadow of authority over any perceptible part of the British population ; a setof 
slavish, sneaking attorneys, and pert, pragmatical bayristers—-who, if they were 
transplanted to-morrow in a body t to Botany Bay, could scarcely, among thea 
muster money enough to bring five fields into cultivation, or manners 
to overawe five felons—and, most assuredly, not manhood enough to fight. 
Thirdly, we say they are false fools ; and: this, each man, or pa 
gach thing of them, in his'secret chamber, confesses to himself: and this all 
the world acknowledges and avows, because all the world knows—that they 
abuse infidelity, and yet swear by a pack of Infidel Reviewers—that they absise 
indecency, and yet subscribed for Hone—that they presume to call themsd}ves! 
gentlemen, and yet-———~but least suid is soonest mended, and we leave wn 
to gulp a blank. 

-We throw out these hints by way of relieving our readers from any feareeh 
being much troubled by us with any farther allusions to the degraded 
of the Whig faction here at our elhows,. The truth is, that we intended | 
give them a slight dressing; when we took our pen into our hand ; but a little. 
good-natured pamphict’has lain on our table these two or three weeks, which 
may spare us the trouble of writing an article, and our readers the pain ata 
ing a splenetic one, 

We are surprised that this beautiful little quarto did not reach us well 
months ago ; but being sure that the Whigs of Edinburgh have not seen it, 
any more than ourselves, we willingly dedicate page or two to a few extraets,,, 

_ The poem, which is an exceedingly clever imitation of the New Bath Guide,’ 
gives a ludicrous account_of the miseries of a modern. M..P, Of these, of 
course, one of the chief is the occasional necessity of listening to Joseph 


Hume, Esq. that great‘Adam Smith of the radical interest. It i¢ thus the. 
Poet, who, having retired'to take a cup of tea with our friend Lord Fife, and, 
so hoped to escape this bore, describes his sensations—on finding the Montyae’ 


Doctor still prosing when he comes back to the House. 


‘ Puoucn for more than one hour I've been taking French leave, 

‘To give both mind and ears a much-wanted reprieve, 

I find one, whom I left speaking, still on his legs; 

Ng I’ve thrice drain’d the tea-pot, with Fife, to ‘the dregs— 
whose heart has been fashion’d with nature's best ore— 

Fife, who loves his King much, but his country still more.) 


® The Debate and Division : An Epistle, in Verse. London, 1821. 4t0, uae 
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Then our hero eb thce if yi voll give hitn but due: Fope, 
In the course of two hours takes:you all over Europe! 
And bewilders each auditor, saint, sage, or dunce, 
Prat at least twenty subjects at once. 
the ect of Ireland—the fall in her staples— 
Pe emg ar sett t8? Parad 
Manchester, cartagi-+rentiwa his attacks én Bay ams, 
Slee fom Pega to Meni, Neaws apand Sexcny yu 7; 
And at length compares Castl rish atrocities 
With Napoleon's mild reign.—* hae titan S aloss it is, —— 
That the greatest of monarchs, who never unfur xi aby 
Mars tana excop ogre pace fo the no 2 
ig for one J ever pame ser ror of Franee), 
ictor always has! ail. y Di grea pe ly by chance, _. 
om my ‘ust now as ambitious, 
rh whom e’en tl amt oe to be vi¢ious—- 
Here a murmur)—‘* Yes, yes, it it again t* © 
One, who march’d into Germany, Russia, and Spain, 

Te difuge tech blesngs of der and rota, bes igh, 200% 
an act of injustice, whose strikes me,dum ale deweae 
should be tent fo that sterile lek sor, St Helena... . ree’ tes 

triot could Berve a subparna,) d¢:tatsiietine 
ry hn rs ee, gga ot: 
How the Noble Lord’s satellites. bulli aed oa beek'd ‘hich — 
Him, that horrible Alien Act’s ill-fated victim ! 
And, Sir, here I must say, aaa to go om you meant .. 
= the same'mad career, ‘you'd that vile monument _ 
system 80 foul,”—(here the uche cheers 


" «Whi was body pursued durin; fi dire years! 
Sir, the Noble, Lara ag 
For his share in 


And T’d say; I ike rattan 0 Fl 
eA, Re! Grae gale Gra or 


recorded in bl 
I hear Geotleshen. po aly assured, Mr Speak 
If they mihe/-eanlpeyx ately I shall keep them Br heed! 
I had dello harge Sir Nathaniel Conant with, 
pness our Viceroy treats Zant with,— 
the crew | of a ages cutter— 
$ of butter—_ , 
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8 renga Ho ’s 
sad by onereeed and slander’d ? 9d VElen clan eves 
Sit, the crimes‘of the Hobe Lard io she blos vibbon : eseade cheeuibematn fl 


Must be traced, not by me, but by sdmeé future Gibbon! >" 8 
) | could scarce recount all, had I twenty loud tongues! sty esiterd oc] 20%) 
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‘eae° ‘Humes Martin, and Canning. F 
Sir, I can’t wish the Noble Lird joy om his levity; '  ~ tides?) 
I perhaps owe the Homsgertdidnoe tab cay tecrieg? Acts brg 
Some allowance is due to the’state of my chest ; 


I shall now only enter my’solemn t : y 
*Gainst a s tel too baie atid Asctive to last, aT 












And the Noble Lord’s acts, » future, or past !” 
Thus concludes’ his brief speech : arid the'choice friends who heard it, 
More ially Wilson, Wood, Hobhouse and Burdett, ¥ 







Most ob ingly wedge a faint-ery of hear, hear,” in 
Which the Chronicle next day reports as“ loud cheering !” 


Then follow, Peel, Tierney, and some other orators, equally well hit off» 
The coup d’ail of the House, between the conclusion of the speech of Tierney 
and the uprising of Jack Martin of Galway, is capital. 


Now the morning’s first beam feebly tinges the skies— 
Just as Tierney sits down, you perceive the sun rise ; 
And, should Phcebus look on, O how motley a crew, 
Which the House at that-moment presents to his view ! 
Smiling—frowniag—pale—flush’d —list’ning—whispering—sunk 
Into sleep most profound: many sober: one drunk : 
Some, half-roused, with their eyes staring out of their sockets ; 
Others stand at the door, with their hands in their pockets ; 
Some are coughing, some yawning, some loll at their ease : 
L.L. D.’s, F. R.S.’s, B. A.’s, K. C. B.'s; 
Placemen, Bankers, Beaux, Admirals, Lawyers, (too numerous) ; 
Old and young ; handsome; plain; rich and poor ; dull and humorous ; 
Here a saint, there a rake—here a fop, there a sloven — 
werd, as if kiln-dtied, or baked in an oven ; 
For the heat’s so intense, (thouzh they’re anxious to ventilate, ) 
That for one who comes early, there always are twenty late. 
But the change which must cause the most wonder to Phoebus, 
Since, I’m scribbling so freely de omnibus rebus,) 
to see, that, instead of gay spruce evening suits, 
All the Cabinet Ministers come down in boots : 
Londonderry himself, during two busy Sessions, 
Very often appear'd in knee-breeches and Hessians ; 
Nay, in proof of their dignified, stern independence, 
Many scores wear their hats, during each night’s attendance, 
Whils t they loll in their seats ;*but, the most zealous lover 
Of this right so refined, must, when rising, uncover. 

Tierney ends, (having laid down, for two hours, the law, ) 
Amid shouts of “ Hear, hear! Question, question! Withdraw !” 
When, lo! M :rfin of Galway gets up to explain, 

Clasps his hands, looks around him again and again ; 
Shrugs, where diffidence, grace, and decision combine, 

Are as much thrown away, as pearls cast before swine ; 

So he stands erect, frowning, with both fists akimbo, 

Till at last e’en the Whigs keep their tongues ali in limbo ; 
\He’s no fav’rite with them ; very few so expert as he 

To upbraid them, when wanting in patience and courtesy. 
“ The Whig Chesterfields* yonder lose more time in coughing, 
Than, if civilly heard, I’d myself let “em off in ; 

They shall lead me at once, if they please, to the: block, 

If for more than two minutes I speak, by the clock ; 

All attempts will be useless, to silence or flurry ; 

But if gentlemen please, I’m ‘in no kind of hurry ; 

If they wish to cough on, for the sake of delay, 

I’ve no sort of objection to stand here all day ; 





































* An ironical allusion to'thiéic proverbial airpoliteness: 
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yee] Hume; Martin, and Canning. 
But of this be assured, that I'll make y tight. 
To explain, if I them. ig gi > 
The Right Hon’ra’ roa 
(I for one, hs ig" wi him ie he Hd. 
Has confessed, tha: ‘thoug not pining for cpr 
Wout, con for. come in, with,a very Th, 
Sir, though, it 
ba ee tomers geet 
And the public becomes, more 
That they've all got the will, 1 then sent ted the shies 
But I own, that it = struck me aA of a heap, 
When he said, the Wh igs hold, loaves and fishes so, cheap ; 
And I think that one’s infatuation would border” — . 
ee order ! Hear, hear !}—* Sir, am I out of order >” 
Question, question !)—* I-wonder what gentlemen mean ! 
I'm not going to say one single word on the Queen— 
What I meant, sir, was this: I’m ‘explaining, that they 
Should to Coventry send my Lords Grenville and Grey ; 
Since the folly of these two oreat Statesmen and Co. 
Kept them all out of office ee nine years ago, 
When they might have walk’d over the course with such ease ; 
But these Doctors so learn’d had a row about fees, 
And took huff, when his Majesty dared to prohibit * em 
From discharging his other physicians ad lébitum :* 
So the King (then Prince Regent) was left to the quacks, 
Whom now the Right Hon’rable Member attacks 
Most unfairly : for surely the whole of the sin is theirs, 
If the noble here and his colleagues are Ministers : 
a or oe et Dr Tierney;t indeed he 
Can’t be blamed, for, in self-defence, calling in Eady. 
Sir, the administration undoubtedly owes 
Very much to itself, but still more to its foes ; 
Who, by party invectives and mischievous votes, 
May be said to have more than once cut their own throats.” 
The House laughs ; but the Whigs don’t quite relish the joke: 
Mr Lambton— to order !”—loud cries of “ Spoke, spoke !” 
M. “ Sir, this rudeness”—L, * Sir, no human patience can bear ; 
These disorderly taunts”—* M. ‘1 appeal to the chair.” — 
Now the Speaker, who sees them exchange a dark frown, 
Amid cries of “ Chair, chair !”’ beckons both to sit down : 
Bland and courteous, like Nestor, who sooth’d Agamemnon 
And Achilles, without proper cause he d condemn none : 
“ The Hon’rable Member who claims my protection, 
I am sure will allow, on a moment’s reflection, 
That he long since has greatly exceeded the latitude . 
Which the House”—* Sir, I bow ; and with cordial titude 
For the candid indulgence with which I’ve been heard— 
(Question! spoke !) “ 1 beg pardon, and shan’t add a word.” 


Jack, as usual, sits down, amidst an uproar, all but diabolic, which nothing 
could allay, but the magical sound of Mr Canning’s name uttered by the 
Speaker. "Whig and Tory bristle and bustle, 


Whilst our modern Ulysses looks down on the floor, 
Folds his arms, and then poe two minutes or more. 
“ At this hour of the night, or I may say the morning, 
I reluctantly rise ; and n no other warning, 
Than my own urgent want of repose and relief, 
To convince and remind me I eught to be brief; 





© i. ¢. dismissing the household. 
+ Sir Matthew Tigmney, Bart. 


Vet. XI. 











234 Huthe, Martin, ond’ Canning. 
But I’m ag ee to speak, by’ah anxious desire 


Not to rouse the Right Hon ‘ "s ire, 
By. itting the present discussion to end, 
t noticing his speech and that of his Friend, 


And returning him thanks for thus deigning to wrestle 
In debate, with opponents be and imbecile. 
Sir, I’m sure the Right Hon’rable Member will pardon us, 
If we venture to say, he’s a little too hard on us: 
As he can’t for one moment suppose ws (of course) able 
To refute his friend’s speech, so persuasive and foreible, 
The respectful forbearance of mute imbecility 
—_ be fairly ascribed, not to scorn, but humility ; 
he seems not to know, or, at least, to forget, 
That replies without end might be found—in Debrett : * 
He may e’en take his choice ; ‘North, Burke, Windham, and Pitt, 
Arm’d with argument, eloquence, satire, ‘and wit, 
Have been manfully combating, after — 
Doctrines, such as we’ve just had the good luck to hear. 
Sir, eight Parliaments now have been favour’d, each Session, 
With the Hon’rable Gentleman’s annual profession 
Of his hatred to taxes, war, slav’ry, and en, 
And a system, he thinks, must degrade and debase men ; 
But if no former statesmen have ever succeeded ; 
If their wit prov’d abortive—their reas’ning unheeded, 
We shall never, undoubtedly, find any man, Sir, able 
To resist one, for two generations unanswerable ; 
Whilst the Gentlemen opposite all will contend, 
That a Hercules triumphs o'er us in their friend, 
He perhaps may, by others, Anteus be term’d, 
Since, the oft’ner confuted, the more he’s confirm’d. 
* The Right Hon’rable Gentleman could not to-day shun 
As might well be foreseen), this inviting occasion 
‘o descant on some topics, with twnarvellous grace, 
Which he, somehow, laid quite on the shelf, when in place. 
Whilst the Whigs were patti did they ever once mention 
Any single expence you d Save, or retrench on? 
But now, when their fond hopes of office’ are crost, 
To atone, I presume, for the time they have lost, 
get up every night in succession, to teach, 
t they're never so amxiouls to practise, as preach. 
Tf I knew not how much party-spirit can harden— 
I the Right Hon’rable Gentleman’s pardon— 
As I listen’d to him with most patient attention, 
I have surely some claim on his kind condescension”— 
(Nee Bene—Here Tierney had whisper’d Sir Ronald, 
ps turn’d his ear to Smith, Brougham, or M‘Donald— 
At le rebuke, ‘he soon breaks off his chat, 
Shakes his head, bows politely, and touches his hat)— 
* If all administrations were judg’d with such rigour, 
At what time were our councils conducted with vigour, 
No unbiass’d political critic would fix 
On the year of our Lord 1806— 
Was an arduous War then triumphantly finish’d? * 
Was the Property-tax taken off, or diminish’d? 
Did the Subsidies, voted to foreign powers, cease ? 
Did the Royal Duke’s income sustain, no increase ? 
Can the Hon’rable Gentleman under the gallery 
Mention any one single curtailment of salary, 
Which took place while those ‘Catos continued in power, 
Who now call for economy hour after hour ; 
Who would wish many they once fill’d, abolish’d, 
And the Crown’s whole legitimate influence demolish’d ? 











* Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates. 
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I am far m pretending to blame what was done: 
They most wisely adopted. what Pitt had begun: 
After coon allow’ thwart that illustrious man, 


They soon follow’d, in every respect, his sage 

By 9 si Snows ddtne bot entices, 

(M ich ’s sneer becomes now very audible, 
gal ont a geen Lily i og 


ead, 
And with taunting—“ Haar, hear!” scouts all Cunning has said—) 
“ But we surely may now, with some justice, 
If they thus shift their graund,.and attack. us again, 
For not doing what they, when.in. pow’r, never tried ; 
And ado their Wholesome example.as wa peal 
And fell anarchy's schemes, to. p a ng, 
The whole state, and lay prostrate the power of the Crown. bes an 
“ The Right Hon’ Member described at great length, 
Discontents, which he truly says daily gain strength : 
But to whom are. pick vey and these murmurs all owing? 
And through whose ed arts are they constantly growing ?. 
Through the mischievous zeal of a junto, w preaches 
Disaffection and treason in libellous speeches ;* 
Whose sole object, and art, is the power to mislead, 
And who care not if thousands are ruin’d or bleed : 
Who foment and rejoice at their country’s distresses, — 


And in secret mourn over its pepe SCONE 
With a mortification as base as 
When they see their own p: daily confuted. 


But although this fell poison ey the nation, 
We have one source of pride and of just consolation, 
An o’erwhelming majority still may be found 

In dn allewinnee & unshaken, in principle sound, 

Whoo eidrenced wo thels ravings of factious malignity, 
a8 a suare or indignity ; 
ig those who would h een the public di 
most welcome for climbing to place.” 

oan conclusion of the Debate, and the Division, are.given with peel live- 
liness ; but we cannot find room for any more. We wonder who the author 
can be, and shall be obliged by his personally informing us of his name, We 
shall conclude with paying him a high compliment, which he will appreciate. 
We hereby invite the author of this poetical epistle to enroll: himself in-our 
corps of contributors. But indeed we are not without some suspicion tins he 
has hoisted his pike in our service ere now. 

We are glad he wrote his Epistle last session : for if he Hd wate st i, 
he would certainly have found nathing deserving of the heme qitheE: O10 #9- 
bate or a division. 

One word more at parting. Why, amidst so many charlatans, be hhe'dntilt 
the greatest of all living quacks, the friend of the late Mr oro and: author 
of the future history of Great Britain ? seein a 


oy vee ove =. 
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Letter from London. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. ai 


Piccadilly, London, February 10, 1822, © 


To C. Norn, Ese. Epinsurcns. ; 


My Dear Str—Are we to see you 
in town this spring? or is the gout 
inexorable? I know not, however, with 
what grace or chance of acceptatice I 
can invite you, after the specimen you 
had last year of the intolerable simpli- 
city, the primeval artlessness of our ta- 
ble in Piccadilly. My aunt, in ‘spite 
of some thousands per annum, is, to 
be sure, a bitter old Lemtiessishe, and 
nothing ever gave me so unequivocal a 

ot the endurance of your ancient 
iendship for our family, as the for- 
bearance, nay, the positive good tem- 
per, with which you swallowed those 
things which affected to be original 
dinners, but which you, and all of us 
knew, were nothing more than impu- 
dent ee of certain joints, 
which had for the two former days 
been ruined in character, and dared 
not appear in their own likeness. It 
is quite admirable to think how you 
stood all this! you, who are used to 
such ingenious and abundant living ; 
and should I last longer than the old 
lady, who, I suppose, is scraping in 
this ineffable way for me, I trust you 
will permit me to indemnify you for 
allowing your consideration of my 
feelings to hinder you from often rush- 
ing out, and balancing matters at the 
opposite coffee-house, which, to your 
large. praise be it said, you never once 
shewed the least symptom of doing. 


rere is, however, as old Shak 
- his it, ‘* a soul of goodness in things 
evil,” Your virtue was rewarded. You 
did not treat us with such delicate for- 
bearance, or undergo so much absti- 
nence for nothing ; for I can declare, 
that “ my young remembrance cannot 
parallel” such good looks in. you, as 
ou had on leaving London. The 
one and elasticity of your step 
was renewed—your eyes looked youth- 
ful, as well as critical—I could per- 
ceive something of that neat symme- 
‘of ancle, which my late mother, 
vhen speaking of you, used occasion- 


w 
ally to extol, bt which 1 concluded dress 


was nothing more than an antique fic- 
tion, L Scphp by that universal de- 


Ww Av .persons have - 
J ev ing contem wi 
spins erry thing comopery 
The gout had mark’d your ancles for its 
own, 


and had jealously concealed them with 
a thick veil. But though the austere 
discipline of our house in London had 
given you strength to shake off this 
tyrannical love, I feared for you when 
you should return to Edinburgh, and 
come again fairly within sight of the 
punch-bowls at Ambrose’s ; and I re. 
gret to see in the 58th Number of 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, of 
which it seems you are the avowed 
Editor, (who would have thought at 
one ‘time that our old friend, Mr 
North, would ‘ever have resulted in 
an Editor?) that apprehensions are 
entertained bya person who- signs 
himself “‘ Morgan Odoherty,” of the 
gout flying to your stomach. This 
shews what you have been at since we 
saw you in don, and gives likeli- 
hood to my distrust, of having 
company here'this year. All I hope is, 
that I shall not be informed some 
that you have died of the disease whi 
was fatal to Congreve, namely, ‘‘ two 
bottles of port and an pete ese ne 
the by, my dear-Sir, you have 
me very much lately. I understand 
a not in your editorial capacity. 
ou seem to be enveloped in conun- 
drums, and inexplicable mysteries of 
whim. Who is this “ Morgan Odo- 
herty,” who writes to as with: such 
unrestrained familiarity? I never heard 
my aunt, nor either of my two decea- 
sed parents, k of him ; and cons 
dering the close conextion between 
you and my family, one would sup- 
pose, that so old and intimate a com 
panion as “‘ Morgan” assumes to be, 
could not have been unknown or um 
imteresting to them. But, if I may 
speak out, I am not without my’ sus- 
picions that there is no such persom; 
aud there are not wanting other inere- 
dulous individuals, who carry their 
scepticism a little farther, aud even 


‘doubt your own existence ; for were 


this not the ease, 1am conyinced they 
neyer could bring their a to ad- 
a respectable, rea/, elderly gen- 
tleman like yourself, in such terms as, 
*€ Dear Kit,”—“ Cock of the North,”— 
* Jolly Old Buek,’—“ Prime One,” 
and others equally liberty-taking and 
low. ‘You have no one to th 
these freedoms! but yourself. ; 
Should the malady I dread keep you 
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a prisoner in Edinburgh, the disap- 
pontient, will be no less to you than 
to myself; for I know you take a live- 
ly interest in whatever'is ‘going on 
here. You yearn to be occasionally 
among us > to make one in the nume- 
rous stir and ferment in the metropo- 
lis; to partake of our public amuse- 
ments, (more especially when there is 
a fresh eepeeaen of Mademoiselles 
for the t at the opera-house, ) and 
to look a little into some of dur new 
books before the freshness of their spi- 
rit shall have evaporated in a journey 
to Edinburgh. I shall, therefore, out 
of the desire I have for your recrea+ 
tion, write down,, from time to'time, 
all I know of London interest, and talk 
to you with 7 pen, if I am denied 
the pleasure of an oral communion 
with you... 

You must be careful how you wreak 
your disdain on the principles of Lord 
Byron’s later poetry, as he will soon 
have it in his: power:to make fierce re- 

risals on you and the other dissenters. 
Fou have perhaps heard of the Jour- 
nal which is to be written by him at 
Pisa, and sent over here for publica- 
tion, in order that the balance of cri- 
tical power may be restored, which has 
preponderated lately too much on the 
Tory side. In this great undertaking he 
has called to himself two allies, namely, 
Mr Bysshe Shelly and Mr Leigh Hunt, 
the latter of whom has abandoned his 
suburban villa, (No. 13, Lisson Grove 
North,) to brave, with his wife and 
“ Little Johnnys,” a perilous voyage 
* me un-cockney ocean. = 
of this poet’s experience will now be 
ssbivanlonsel No one must twist him 
any more about “‘ poplar rows” and 
“back gardens.” -He atid his compa- 
nions will now, like his own Nereids, 


: 
“London. 
; 


And toss upon the ocean's ® billows, 
Maki ee banks and 
‘Upon sprimpriness théy lean and sides 
Some with an inward back ;<some bward- 
eyed; 7. ita ee 
Reching the.sky ; aad somt® with felrlong 
ips, . 2 A 
O’er which the sarface of tie watchslips.” 
Holiage,*p. xX, 
His lordship of ‘Ni | hés sent 
Leigh a subsidy, and “has likewise ‘ 
prepared, in a costly way, ‘the lower . 
part of his Pisan residente'for ¢he re+ 
ception of his London’ ally; is is . 
certainly very noble) on: the ‘yart of 
Byron ; and if the'story be trueabout . 
the deception he had recourse to the 
other day, in order to serve celebrated 
brother poet, who was invincibly punc- 
tilious; it is i i to' ‘extol too 
highly his mumificence and delicacy: 
I am glad:to behold him arming bim- 
self, and I hope we shall’ seea ‘““ 
fight.” Southey does not go'thé right 
way towork with him: Phave better con+ 
fidence in your judgment and mettl e. 
Did it a om fo appetite Se 
a m wi itle; ** Epi i 
Rite: Verses addressed to the bobio and 
unfortunate Lady Emilia V-—, now 
imprisoned in the convent of ——?” 
This little pamphlet is a threefold 
curiosity, on aecount of the impene- 
trable mysticism of its greater portion, 
the delicious beauty of’ the rest, and 
the object of the whole, which I take 
to be an endeavour to ‘set aside 
divine prohibition, that! aman 
not marry his own sister.* The 
was published” anon bb 
people began | ’ tora! 
individual, and- make “their own in- 
ferences, it: was;' I’ believe; suddenly 
withdrawn ftom. circulation: There 





* Our readers will probably. suspect, that our correspondent’s intention is to attri- 
bute the poem in question to Lord Byron; but we venture to say, that there is nobody 
capable of wasting such poetry on such a theme, except only the unfortunate Mr : 


To this 


gentleman’s genius we have always done justice ; and hitherto we have : 


avoided—_what the Quarterly (that contained in one Number, a. string, of’ filthy stories 
about him, boy and man) has more recently had the. audacity ‘to say it has avoi 

the smallest allusion to his private character. But Percy Bysshe Shelly has now pub, 
lished a long series of poems, the only object of which seems to be the promotion of 


AtuEtsm and INcEsT ; and we can no longer hesitate to avow our 
' g with the King of Cockai 
ting with Lord Byron. Shelly is a man of genius, but he has nio’sort of 
pag is merely “ an inspiréd idiot !” 


as worthy of 


neutralize 


HE 
Since we 
ler, in regard to that poem, has filled us 


nity and vulgarity his efforts to po d. Lord ‘Byton, 
, of ius, but ‘of shrewdness and of the 
ci Soy peepee 2 vamp ham 3 knowledge 
is in some parts a repreherisib 
‘Queen the, Cenci, 


ul 


worthy 


that he is 
me, as he is un’ . 


sigh Hunt is a man, of s 
te the public mind. 


{ 


Byton w 
ting his name with suth as 


le performanee, but! what-a'gulf ‘px 
Y 1 Mal hs or this Epipsychidion! gh 
ve mentioned , we must say that the conduct of the Lord Chaneel-- 


with wonder and regret. The property 





































is no doubt but it comes from the enchented ag in ing smong 
Pisan Alliance ; and some of its airange, ctbesial, dreamy 
Ar ne ms of the of which contain, vey ays 


Letter from Londen. 


reat ger pa very soul and essence 


as wreck of Paradise ; 
"And, for the aré not ate pp Pies 
a land would’have remain’d a solitude; 
some thetieat jle native’ there, 
om the Elysian, clear, and golden air, 


"le fat t of the age of ld, 


, eels and spirited, innocent and ~ 
e blue ‘gitds this chosen iets 
With ere far g sound, and light, and foam, 
sands, and caverns hoar ; 
And 4 the wrinds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide. 
There are thick woods, where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 
As clear as elemental diamond, 
Or serene morning air ; and, far beyond, 
The racy tracks maile by the goats and deer, 
Which the rough steph treads but once a~year,) 
ierce into 0 ae caverns, bowers, and hails, 
Built ‘round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
peucin, 9 Mea sound that vcaniess 
ny the noon-day nightin 
And nd all the the place is peo sled with sweet airs ; 
The light clear lguent Erich the isle wears, 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers, 


~ AR AP cA Be hid Oy ee 
There fall clear exhalations, soft and bright, 
Veil after veil, each hiding some delight, 
Which sun or moon or zephyr dtaw aside, 
Till the isle’s beaut nh like a naked bride, 
Glowing at once with love and loveliness, 
Blushes and trembles at its own éxcess.” 


then describes a house built by some primeval being for the resi- 
his “ sister and his spouse,” in which description the following ex- 


‘eis lines ccc: 


** Parasite flowers illume with dewy gems 

ape eee halls, and when they fade, the sky 
oe their ‘winter-woof of tracery, 

With moon 


Wyner , or star-atoms keen, 
Or fragments of day’s intense serene ;— 
Working mosaic on their Parian fl loors. 

This isle a Fuihlss are mine, my I rae vow d 


Thee to be lady of the solitude ; 
And I have fitted up some chambers there, 
towards 


The following is the a riod of. 
-place whither the poet proposes to 
-with, his mysterious susan ad 


Ail mn REN bec dior’ Toufain skies; 
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Looking the golden eastern air. 
And level with the living winds.” 
In Mr M 
Saas Cited a ig ble g 


miBaenas ia een anh mee 


Seton ee C. Noxrs. ~ 
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confide ‘ich po 
yourself, . On you 
Sremie pyt TS 
considering some bare pro in 

litical economy. The kaiowiodige of 
men and thi the serious 


cumulated, your con- 
viction, ari — as to 
the merits of ch Arm-chairs, 
have not weaned your mind from the 
youthful delight in romantic poetry ; 
and this alone makes you, if I may say 
so to your face, a “‘ remarkable per- 


sonage. 

I was at the King’s theatre the 
other night, to hear the new opera 
“ T] Barone di Dolsheim,” by Pacini, 
am composer, whose work is a 
mere “ pale reflex” of Rossini. None 
but great genuises should meddle 
with a ayy inferior 
ones can do nothi ‘ it 
would be better were they never to 
write at all. Pacini is nothing more 
dividuality of mind give a tnge 
individualit mind to give a tinge 
to what he Lassen. Common-place 
is not necessarily a bad thing, nay, it 
may occasionally have its merits, The 
enjoyment resulting from it is of a 
luxurious and indolent kind: it does 
not task your thoughts; and you are 
pleased to be put into renewed inter- 
course with a promt acquaintance. 
But this must be done by the agency 
of a master, who has thoughts of his 
own, as well as perception. ef what is 
good in others. Nothing, for instance, 
can be more remarkable than the way 
in which Winter, the great musician, 
elevates and makes you love a com- 
mon-place, ing it tributary toa 
fresh sentiment, and@ illuminating it 
by the ing glory of his own 
original ideas. the same 

thing in poetry. 
ballet —— to be excellent 
this season. You recollect Mercan- 


sentiment of this dance; her 
black eyes swimming 
ence to the beautiful movement of her 


figure (one of subduing ; and, 
as pga the, shew yp se her 
waist, the “ ern S ” of her 
young bosom was revealed 
and hidden. I have often repeated the 
memorable toast which from 
delight after supper, on the even- 
ing we saw the S girl Mercan- 
dotti. —— You will regret to hear that, 
in the interval between that time and 
this, she has been graying i gome 
« Academy” of Paris; and has re- 
turned a cold, unfeeling, unsentiment- 
al, scholastic, laborigus, French per- ~ 
former. My sister Jemima, however, 
says she is much im and that 
she was vulgar before. 
How do P a like Mrs M "8 
articles in New "Moithly Maga- 
zine? Let me hear from you soon. 
Ever yours, my dear Sir, 
Joan JOHNES. 


P. S.—I am charged Lasigggremer, ol 
ma’s best regards to you, together 
with my Aunt’s friendly remembran- 
ces. I wonder at the former, as the 
little puss seemed so. utterly shocked, 
about.a mouth ago, at the “ real Irish 
melodies” in the Magazine. 





TRANSLATION OF THE WINE-BIBBER'S GLOxY.+-(No./60. p. 89.) 
. .By Philip. Potts, Esq. Holyhead. 


****, but your Latin is 
good friend ? 


ee ee 


* fessed his ‘hate to be Shaughmessy 0’ 


. Phen. what,a. word. “,Portuan™ is! and,“ Claretam,” still more sbomir 
fy apie a Nerbws said, wheat ‘eae 


not quite cldssical—somewhat raffish, my very 


¢ avesl t 
oe MMOH voy 


Et erie dak t 





20 Translation of the Wine-bibber’s Glory. CF eb. 

rizr te Wr ofa Was I to put in Vinum In. 

r. cum or Burdigale: iy so poten in aes Se ped As Ainsworth 

: tie ag Sack against my better 

was me to extend any farther.. Hear, most 

“asinine hats oe ode Horatius Fiaecus himself sings, as interpreted 
to us by the melodious hb a Sina D.D. 

i 


_. Be envied, ri ay le fad spy 
Its frugal wealth of words—since bards; wha sung 
In ancient days, enrich’d their native tongue 
With large increase, &c. 
Or, as I may say, paraphrasing what he writes a little before— 
If jolly Virgil coin’d a word,, why not 
Extend the self-same privilege to Pot. 
And here you may remark, that Pot is put for Potts, to assist the rhyme. 
Hum! But your verses totter a little every now and then—so much the 
more in character for a. drinking song ; aud you alter the tune—that of the 
original is the Jolly Miller. I have put one as: harmonious—a most excellent 
tune—a most bass tune—and as thou singest basely, basely shalt thou sing it 
after dinner. Are all your objections auswered ? 
I may as well say that they are ; but-—— 
But me no buts !—Shut thine ugly countenance, and listen to my song. 


Potoris Gloria. 


A LATIN MELODY, 


To a Tune for itself, lately discovered in Herculaneum ; being an Ancient 
Roman Air,—or, if not, quite as good. 


Cum jollificatione boisterosa : i. ¢. with boisterous jollification. 











-Si--ca vi--na yo--ca-ret di- 
it was clas-sic to praise his old 








vi-na, Fa-Jer-ma-que sciret Si nos ju-vat mi-ré Fal- 
Massic, And Falernian vee If Falstaff’s va-garies "bout 
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we 
staffium au-di--re lau-dan-tem His-pa~ni-cum merum, Cor 
sack and Ca - ‘ne « ries have plowed us @~gain“and a--gain, Shall 











a5: a revi, Ké-re-nse, Cams 
we ecru it Ti with Fi > Sherry, ‘Ma-dei-ra, and 


Mae 
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Vor. XI. : 


S1 Horatio Fiagee de de hilari Beecho 
Mos carmina esset tare, 
Si ponnan-atee vina Vocaret ivina, 
F ue sciret 
Si nos juvat ot mae F ffium, audire 
La nicum merum, 
Cor nostrum iin alt tutn ob Portumn, Cla¥etam 
Xerense, Campanum, Maderam. 


II. 
Est Portum potatio quam “— natio 
* Vinis Gallie pretulit lautis ;— 
Sacerdote amatur—a laicis potatur, 
Consultis, militibus, nautis. 
Si meum conelave hdc forte et suave 
Vitaverit, éssern iniquus, 
Post caseum—in jure—placebit sefure— 
Presertim cum adsit amictis. 
III, 
Huic quamvis coghatum, Xerensé dainnatum | 
Gelata culina tingebat, 
Vinum exul ibique tin Coquo cuique : 
Generosum liquorem priebebat. 
Sed a putatum est valde pergratum, ® 
yt tot sit nae 
wee que ibalidum, 


nine necessarium. 


IV. 
Claretum oh! quamvis haud forte (tdeest este vis) 
Divino sapore notatur ; See 
ge ine oe re ae Fe -e? 
terque philosophizatur. | 
Socal potatio! te haud ratio 
devoram colore 
Tui maximum mare liceret potare, 
Sine menitis age dolore. 


Eta ba in ce ie Cladtum biberiti 
fhe 4, wort poe um, 
oor ut 0m decréscat, 
Vetus i ret 
Indos si navigarit, vento corp "levi, 


Padget cri 
i ae "siren "gs 


« iy Re 
+ Vent é syllable. Vir tos: P- ivi. ka 
2 








Translations of the Wine-bibber's Glory. 


ane \ VI. 
Campenum! campanum ! 


Ocelli perdricis sorberem 


penum ! quo gaudio lagenam 


dominz oculum exhauriam poculum 
» al pi 
Mesum ats a 


ye carum ut sic hep ae 
Et si cum Bacchus urget, ad labia surgit— 
Campano ad cor revolvetur, 


Erplictt DB. 7p. Lo Seb, Felyceery ij. 
+» Our Gosport friend’s Greek translation of the same song, beginning— 


Es Ogariov Draxxev wigs Ssiov iexyov 
worrees evryares wes msvirry. 


is not good. We perceive, that like Platonist Taylor, he puts no accents to his 


Greek—we fear for the same reason. 


Would our correspondent, Mr Barker, 


favour us with a translation? We just drop the hint. C.N. 





DOMESTIC POLITICS. 


Tue last Session of Parliament began 
with the loud anticipations of party 
ae The populace had been the 
sak Bea d the six 
a2 il before; and in, fonder 
dreams of faction, the dupe was now 
to be the instrument. The 
which had covered the road to Bran- 
denburgh-House with insolent Radi- 
cal festivity, were to be rparehalled wl 
sterner purpose 0 e 
do of the Senate ; and py go Mae 
iduses of the mob had already 
es the Empire, But all this de- 
gradation was but so much thrown 
away. . It was in vain that Lord Grey 
had laid his mantle under the feet 
of the rabble ; and Lord Holland bow- 
ed the surelled baldness of his brow 
before ted purity of West~ 
Re hyo St Giles’s. The Saturnalia 
were atanend. The rabble that would 
ride to. Hammersmith to exhilarate 
their patriotism with the compliments 
and countenance of fallen ry: 
i step across their " feaka 
ost sa pian syllable that 
‘from e ao of the noble 
‘hor, to save them m. the com- 
al gard iy the blood 98 8 the 
prescri ‘liament- 
sleue_of This: Lhe Op position, 
er youre 
; ath without his 
ds,of justice ; and if the 
show of highwa 
th the sneers of Burdett, an 
i¢ Hobhouse, p ed, ac- 
to. all the laws of common 


sense and common honesty. The 
sqanble of the nameless individuals 

o have obtruded themselves into the 
deserted seats of Fox, Sheridan, and 
Windham, are below all record. It 
can be of no interest to any human be- 
ing to remember the venomous follies 
of an angry libel-hunter, or the obtuse 
blunderings of a village arithmetician 
——the military babblings of a cashier. 
ed soldier, or the trite pedantry of an 
overgrown school-boy. 

But the cause of faction was not 
left altogether uncheered. The surge 
which had so unaccountably rece. 
ded in England, had swelled ab 
and the thwarted Revolution, which 
was to have thrown down the an- 
cient glories of the Empire, rose 
again to crush the thrones of the 
Continent. If the Devil was to be 
banished from the first spot of his 
temptations, he was to be rewarded by 
having the corruption of the world im 
his gift. Jacobinism is the same in all 
times and seasons. When France, in 
the hour of licentiousness, flung off her 
snoenianrering of decency, and march- 

ed,‘ like another Thais,” with bac- 
chanal songs and frantic orgies, to fire 
the palaces and temples of the land ; 
the brandishing of her torch was a 
summons to all the slumbering and re- 
mote villainy of the earth to join her in 
the work, Even in her first steps 
through the darkness, Jacobin France 
felt that she was secure ; she knew that 
she had a_ great affiliated stre 
bound in a bond sironger than birth 
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or law—the igth of 
pear d 

; te passions, and irreligion. 
The first ing of her trumped Samm 
claimed universal revolution ; ‘and Ja- 
cobinism has. taken this portéentous de- 
claration for its laW and its gospel ‘to 
this hour. The tidings of civil war in 
Italy were received by the broken 
power of rebellion in England as an 
interposition of that evil spirit which 
it serves“ Joy brightened its crest”— 
A sign that the pestilence was not ex- 
tinguished by that which it had fed on 
—and that the Angel of Darkness was 
not yet cloven down, and sealed in his 
dungeon for ever. It was altogether 
in vain to upon this furious fac- 
tion that the Neapolitan revolt offered 
no rational hope of freedom ; that its 
acts and deliberations were more like 
the pranks and boastings of mischie- 
vous school-boys, than the grave and 
principled of men resolved on 
Constitutional Liberty—that the noto- 
rious tools of a foreign tyrant were but 
unpromising securities for the Italian 
Magna Charta ; and that where folly 
and fraud were the characters of the 
new order of things, “ it could not, 
nor it would not, come to eo Te 
was enough for the English Jacobin 
that this ill-compacted and monstrous 
shape was called ‘‘ Revolution.” |'The 
name was a that could not be pro- 
nounced without drawing over him a 
dream of his old glorious estate—there 
was to be blood—the overthrow of a 
throne—perhaps of many—there was 
to be conflagration, and mi and 
massacre. He ee him - 
= the hope of sharing in the prey; 

rt he had been smitten and cast down 
by an unrelenting and paramount ill- 
fortune. But, the felon in his 


uity all 


honotrable distinction’ may be con- 
tent to’ take the common chance of 
notice,.and walk at their ease thro 
society. The dwarf feels that he 
is nothing, if he is. not. lifted, up on 
the shoulders of the crowd. But that 
Lords Grey and Holland, men who 
have lived and h in the French 
Revolution, could feel even the most 
trivial interest, in. the cramped . and 
fallen attempts of the miserable dis~ 
turbers of late years at home or abroad, 
is not-to be accounted for on atiy'priti- 
ciple of human curiosity.~-As well 
might the spectator of 
the Titans, after he had seen the fu- 
rious energies of Karth let loose against 
Heaven and answered by'the thunder= 
bolt, come back to the field and’ console 
himself for the safety of the skies, by’ 
looking at the serpents and‘scorpions’ 
that sprung from the Titan gore." ~'”’ 
The secret of all the Whig impulses, 
and that which unveils the cause of their 
hopeless ruin, is their abject rapacity 
for place. It may be natural an 
able in men of a certain rank’ in so- 
ciety, and conscious of attainments; 
to desire public distinction ;‘half of 
the great actions of the ‘earth, 
bold ‘and. vigorous steps which’ 
suddenly lifted nations, as *i 
«© drowned honour had been pluckéd 
up from the deep,” by a 
hand, i been urged 
anxiety of superior mi 
sheinseives seamed 
is hot rich ‘eno 


jail, the first blaze that reddened the grea 


orizon made him forget his chains, 
join in soul in the rene 8 and be 
again the hero of his happier days. 

To see the obscure pretenders to 
popularity, who have: harangued the 
nation into an equal contempt for their 
talents and their principles, inlist them- 
selves under the banners of the 
Neapolitan insurrection, could ex- 
cite the wonder of no man who had 
seen them marshalling the itution 
¢ ere and ne triotism 
f Westminster, to pay their homage 
to the virtue of bie ‘late. Queen. 
Men like these must live as pos 
can—tumult is their ‘daily bread, an 


artifices. We must not trust the ‘tia- 
tional honour to the ‘protection ‘of 
those who have ‘exhibited ‘no ‘honour 
of their own. When the Whig aris- 
tocracy with one hand s‘at'the 
ensigns of office, and with, th 
beckons to the rabble, it earns’ 
the country the double - 

to knaves ‘and ‘fools. 





widths eachdnicn of cho Whigh is seal- 
ed with their own i and) super- 
pc No power of the ministers 
have overthrown the influence of 


a the preg fr of men, res: wilt not: 
arge upon the leaders of Whiggi 

the premeditated ruin of cious 
tion. But we must speak from the 


experience that has been laid before 
oureyes. The moral of the old English 
Civil War, and of the French Revolus. 
could tion, is open to.all: men ; and’ with our. 

Opposition from its pe- 

destal, and. flung it at,the feet of mi- 
“| Dagonfis now, om roti 


hand on the great statute-book of hiss 
tory, we must be insensible or faith. 
less, not to feel‘and acknowledge that 
the calamities of those tremendous 
days. were alike ushered in by extrax 


r vagant and hollow theories. of governs 


ment, by boundless adulation of the 


: Yabble, and by the open evidence) of 


that gross. cupidity which in the lowéek 
rioters sought power for its. plunder; 
and in the higher grasped at plunder 
for its power. ‘They are linked by@ 
common alliance, and “no mam) cal 
ut them asunder.” Whiggism 
ve the more compunctious visiti 


+ when the “ deed must be: done,” 


Like Macheth, it may shrink at: thé 
chamber-door where régicide is to-hé 


bellious committed, and in the terrers of night 


and conscience see air-drawn 

but.it will go in at last, while its, 

companion waits without to scoff apitt 

compunctions, and consummate the 

slaughter. , 
The Neapolitan Insurrection; was 

from the first lauded and magnified 


the Whigs ; no language. of pre, 
: ies was toe lofty for the rephna 


of English 
and‘ tottering ‘ste 


liberalism. The feem 


r of the infant 

dete te ee Pen f light, and, 
ture ser. 0: 5 

freedom, Butanew revolthas attract. 
ed the eyes of Europe. Greece, aften 
ages of a slavery more calamitousthen 
the sword, has. made a wild effort-to. 
break the links that bent her neok-to, 
the Here was something to 
i ds and homage of the, levers, 


lift 

of di j——here was real suffering, 
pm Starner ae 
> instinct of brnised minds, and 
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‘no a of its. trophy 


be , names. of the 
onemes mye were, not un- up 


a Qn, a gi breaking; out, of 
revolt, Greek agents were, sent, to 
iat! influence of the the Whig with 





Pagina viene oni 
W, years, at, al subse: or-rio 
and. atheism-—to preside at a Euple 
meeting, at which the wantsandsuffer- 


led, ane ; 
half-a-dozen, Seopa 


smeared, with, the b 
the xr ice, of ;Whiggism 
was heard shrongh 


ings of Greece might be laid before the all the 


olence A sudden ~ 
loo oep all ;, seer ma 


Even, after. 


oun ae Si ened fa baa 8 
Sake cao th 


rd Lauderdale! The. 


was. feted and, mets 


Pt gate gg gat pig Ro 
was something,in, the art and mystery. 


coe = they. found. the ju n 





246 Domestic Politics. 


Turk is 2 tniliteny at all 
1s a ) tyrant, ‘of: 
tyrants the worst. He is beyond the 
ps whys improvement, and he will not 
it to approach ‘others. » Turkey 
is a rock in the ocean of civilization, 
ou which no seed will grow, and to 
which no keel dares draw near.’ ' The 
barbarism of the Caucasus lives at this 
hour fresh and grim within the walls 
of the Seraglio. As well might we de- 
sire to see the fairest district of the 
earth stript of men, and colonized by 
wolves, as desire to see the robbers of. 
the Euxine the perpetual lords of 
Greece. But the English Government 
is bound by ancient treaties: It must 
not. commit the national crime of a 
breach of faith for the most flattering 
views—it has not learned the revolu- 
ic maxim, that the end can jus-' 
tify the means—and it must wait, and 
be content to wait, the wisdom by 
which Providence opens a ‘guiltless 
way to the success of the righteous 
cause. Greece will be free: The bar- 
barities which have sullied its cause 
will disappear with the few years that 
down this generation to the grave 
of their fathers. The slave has till 
now only felt that he has a sword. 
He fights in desperation, for he fights 
for life and revenge. The time may 
not be far off, when he will feel that 
revenge is unworthy of the successful 
soldier, and that the most glorious 
vaca of man is Constitutional free- 
He will turn from revenge to 
ts—wild revolt will be matured 
and purified into generous resistance— 
the savage soil will teem with a noble 
moral fertility—and, as the desolation 
of war, worse than that old Ogygian 
flood, subsides, what was flung out 
stones, shall warm and soften into 


men, ' 

But all these prospects, that seemed 
enough to have roused a passion in the 
hearts of unsophisticated human be- 
— rere of a phan- 
tasmagoria before ordly sitters on 
the party bench. No matter who 
might weep or rejoice, they had no re- 
lationship to the business.—“ What's 
Heeuba to them, or they to Hecuba.” 
If Hone had sounded his trumpet out- 
side the doors, they would have felt it 
the last of derelictions to leave the 
vgn exhibit ae 
alone ; uctant purses of Whig- 
gism would have been opened to him, 


5 





Cre! 
and Punch have been overwhelmed itt 
a shower of their benevolence and’ 


But the Greek Manifesto contained* 
nothing of the massacre of the priest! 
hood, or the divine right of the mob’ 
to drag kings and nobles to the guild’ 
lotine ; it had unwittingly left out the’ 
necessary pledge to the abolition of 
all religious ‘belief, and, with an une 
wise ignorance of men, had confined’ 
itself'to a demand of national freedom. 
In the face of the subscription for’ 
Hone; for Carlisle, for Cobbet, for 
Wilson—for every real and presumed 
hater of the Constitution, the Greeks 
had the imprudence to present their’ 
claims to the Board. Their advocate’ 
was treated with contempt, and theit* 
petition flung under a table covered 
with compliments and: contributions 
to afflicted riot, decrepit treason, ‘and’ 
atheism, preparing for its transit to” 
New South Wales. From the extent 
of this charge I exempt the —_ 
leaders. What they have done, I bes 
lieve they have done reluctantly, in 
bitter compliance with the subordi+ 
nate mischief-making activity—that’ 
under-current of low and subtle atro- 
city, which is, after all, the master of 
the stream. Their unfortunate deter~ 
mination to be at the head of a party,’ 
let that party be what it might, has 
compelled them to the heavy necessi- 
ty of suffering their honour to be in« 
volved in the common disgrace of Ja- 
cobinism. . They are objects, ps,” 
as much of compassion as 0 
But they'cannot now separate theni-" 
selves from the ignominy of the causes 
Having once resolved that itis “be 
ter to reign in hell than serve in ‘hea 
ven,” the — and destiny of their’ 
diadem is henceforth, that it must Be* 
tarnished by the smoke of their dun-'’ 
geon for ever. 

The present Session has opened 
with of considerable diffi- 
culty. But the difficulty is more par- 
liamentary than national—more ad+’ 
vantageous to the clamourers against 
administration than disastrous to the 
empire. I would not undervalue agri- 
culture, nor doubt that a healthy and 
thriving farming population must’ 
make a mighty constituent of the 
stre of every enduring empire.’ 
But the great wealth of nations,’ 

_and eminently of England, must be 
raised from her arts and commerce. 
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formidable weapon by an Opposition 
that had not patie degraded its 
name. No ministry can despise the 
sincere demand of the County Mem- 
bers ; and we may be perfectly assured 
that the scrupulousness of the present 
Opposition will not be deterred from 
using this ponderous. instrument, 
h. any delicacy as to the mis- 
chiefs which their awkwardness. and 
violence may inflict on the general 
a 4 of Shavers, Ppa 
The origin nature of the agri- 
cultural distresses have been wrapped 
up in the common envelopes that ig- 
horance, ion, and above all, party 
have ready for every thing. Like-a 
consultation of quacks round the bed 
of a patient sick.of nothing but their 
nostrums, every partizan presses for 
ward his own panacea. The Whig 
finds the cure in the overthrow of 
Administration, and avows his faith 
in national bankruptcy,, The Radical 
swears by Parliamentary Reform ; and 
Mr Hume, in solitary grandeur, finds 
it through a chaos of financial, blun- 
dering. But in this conflict one small 
voice has.been heard, and. it, is, for 
honesty, and truth, superior to them 
all—the voice of the farmer crying out 
for a reduction of his, Rent. True 
suffering makes fools wise. The farm- 
er feels| where ..‘‘ his withers, are 
wrung ;” and willing as he may: be to 
shake off all other . burdens; however 
hecessary to the state, he knows that 
the one. resistless burden is the rent 
contracted for when corn was twice its 





been ‘so: perplexed by’ e or fac- 
pe tote to a mer ane ree meee 
give their a 4 eR 

first, to strike away the fictitious cau- 


ses. Jt has not been ed by Mr’ 
Peel's bill; for it wakout opr rus 
before the bill. It has not been pro- 


duced by the tion of ; 
because that depreciation, if it’ 


at all during the war, was néxt to no- 
thing, and cannot —_ existed since 

payments. It has not originated 
in the taxes; for, during the war, 
agriculture flourished under taxes 
heavier by twenty millions... Nor has 
it een ee 

») 


deference to opposite opinions. 
the puteeneiiad cultivation of the 


soil, eet what nee 
strangely a umptuously 

cruel Pradigality of the seasons. There 
is no such superabundanee of food for 
the individual. The great inj 
cause is . pronounced: in- one. j 
War. The different operations of 
this mighty minister of good and evil 
all run into one central channel—the 
inerease of the national ‘circulation. 
The closing of cash payments ‘at the 
Bank allowed an issue of the country~ 
notes, boundless as the: wants of ' 
country, the eagerness of ‘mercantile 
and agricultural speculation, and al- 
most as the desperate and ———— 
gambling of men running all 

for sudden opulence.. The of 
the ae flowed ay etter me 
ports, and ever 0 di into 
the great dodeteote,tamneiill a cloud of 
its paper representatives, that flew to 
~ —— ends of ere But 
there they stopped. Englan sur- 
rounded - a wall of iron too high for 
their flights. . The) bank-riote was 
worthless on the continent. The sul- 
len Avernian stream between us and 


the Frenel empire was not to’be:flut- — 


Thus, 


tered over on paper-wings.: 
wand: no 


among ourselves, -all was 


ebb; we had perpetual creation, but’ 


no mortality. -The prices of all agri- 
cultural commodities, (the only field‘im 


which machinery cannot run the race 


against an accumulated y and 
vanquish it at last in cheapness, ) rose, 


If the circulation had 


were doubled, tripled, re. 


is succeeded by the less lucky race who 
op A up the verity of the proverb, 
*« that the will never be wanting 
in the -” The cessation of war 
breaks up the whole a ion. 

No resumption of cas yments 
had time to Saag its behow with 
the clouds that suddenly gathered over 
the head of the empire, even while it 
was in a blaze with the glories of tri- 
umph new risen. The return of com- 
merce to the different harbours of 
Europe, the resumption of their own 
fabrics, the revival of credit among the 
¢losed and desolated Firms of the Con- 
tinent, were the sources of our decay- 
ed trade. . The of the inundation 
had subsided ; and the group of In- 
dustry, ()pulence, and National Spirit, 
which had been huddled ther in 
that mountain of safety which Eng- 
land offered to the world, might now 
go down and take their several ways 
in hope to their own shattered homes. 

In this universal change, the evil 
shock fell upon two nations, the only 
two that had profited by the war. 
America, the carrier of Husepe, saw 
her ships naturally abandoned for na- 
tive bottoms ; and unpressed as she is 
by the burdens which furnish the ex- 
haustless topics of English Radical de- 
clamation,—with her soil unsullied by 
an established religion, or a hereditary 
throne,—scarcely touched by taxes,— 


tre 
anid poofly ronions fh : 
ances for the and cofr 
her rent,—was reduced to 
distress. Had America beén 
‘a fully settled territory, she mtist liave 
toed wie expiaihic, she hate 
er mame rere mere “the 
init < trade; and déspettite 
at poe batkruptcy must ‘Wave 
ed. But she has a world for the 
on of her discontents: The 
ruined merchant abandons his ¢ottit. 
ing-house, and’ colonizes the wilde. 
ness. K 


on the manufacturing atid min | 
jalation. - The of E 

ped from their hands with’ 
commerce, What they did hot téceive 
they could not give ; anid this Vast 

tion of seven millions? after 
eR rebellious Ww: 8 W 

them that Revolution alone We 
give them bread, forced down the 
prices of the farmer, by his own itt- 
cessity of taking what he could 
The teturn of peace had mate the 
manufacturer poor; and when the 
buyer is poor, the seller cannot long 
keep up his old extortion: Ail prites 
were thus lowered. To this Was add- 
ed the cessation of the governmeit 
contracts, acting equally on the manu- 
facturer and the farmer. Thirty mil- 
lions were thus deducted ftom the 
means of both. Lastly, caine the re- 
turn to cash payments, which extin- 
guished another great sum of the éit- 
culation ; and left, of the éntire, not 
more than half. The issué of the 
country banks, at one period of the wat, 
was thirty-three millions ;—a sum &x- 
ceeding the rental of the two Hotists 
of the Legislature. Of this, a vast 
quantity has gone into dust and dif. 
In this diminution of the national ap- 
parent wealth, which, for all its tem- 
porary purposes, was as real as if it had 
been gold or diamonds, all incomié 
have been diminished but those of the 
landlord. His rent stands in the old 
characters of high prices and wat. 
He must have the pound of fitsh. It 
is so written in the bond. The graiid 
remedy then must be, the reductio 
of the general rental, 

A wise government will, in the meat- 
time, apply itself to all the reductions 
which can lighten taxation ; and the 
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ALPHABETICAL List of EN6%IsH BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20tr 
of Nov. and the 20th of Dec. 1821, extracted from the LLendon Gazette. 


Geiffis, V, 
Hat. Was 
, J- Watton at Stone, Herts, corn-dealer.. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BanxnurrTciEs, announced between the Ist and 
Sist January, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. > 


Duncan, James, merchant in Dundee; the first 
dividend ~ creators as have 


A/USCT. GLIUNS VR Le sundON@® O12 wian- 

ners upon the Health of the Human Race 

—more particularly as it regards Females 

vestigated by the same method, and the in the higher and middle classes of Society. 

investigation of the figures and rties, 1 vol. demy, 8vo, By R. Palin, M. D. of 
of Curved Surfaces of the second order. Newport, Salop. 

Hellas ; a Dramatic Poem, on the Greek A Critical and Analytical Dissertation 
model, in reference to*the present state of on the Names of Persons. By Joha 
affairs in Greece. By Percy ByssheShel- Henry Brady. 

Lieutenant Marshall is preparing for 


ley. 
“ir Barry Cornwall ‘as in the press a the Press a Naval Biography, to consist of 
PF veanhical ane Eien 


lume ° Poems, cor taining the Flood ’ git a? Bio; I 
‘Thessaly ; the Girl of Provence; and the cal Memoirs of all the Flag-Officers, Cap- 
of Boceaccio. tains, and Commanders of his Majesty's 
The Temple of Romance, and other Fleet, living at the commencement of the 
Melmoth. Year 1822. 
of Practical In the Press, a Third Edition of Head. 
- Hall, 
n the Press, Maid Marian, a Tale, in 
one volume. 
Memoirs and Select Remains of an Only 
Mr *s Work, containing colour- 
ed of the Oustoms and 
Manners of France and Italy, with a de- 
Sided oe of the Plates, by the late 
Dr is now pe It forms 
an in volume of 50 coloured Plates, 
is y illustrative of Italian 


Monarchy revived, being the personal 
History of Charles II. from his earliest 
youth to his Restoration, Mustrated by 
humerous of historical characters. 

In the the Bridal of Caélchairn, 
and other Poems. By John Hay Allan. 
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ed, it is surprising that no work has been 
exclusivély devoted to their illustration ; 
in the present period, such an undertaking 
will, it is presumed, be re ed with con- 
siderable interest, particularly on account 
of the great progress which has been made 
of late i in the difficult, but truly cu- 
rious, With a view 
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Observations on. their Habits and Incuba- 
tion, bot) in a State of Natares By Thos 
Brown, 1 .d.5.E.. Folate Oe. Qe with 
15 coloured Engravings. , 8vo, 
Mr Allan begs leave to i 

—— that his Am of the - 
A bishop speedily put 
into the hands of Mr Stewart the Engra- 
ver. 
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8vo. second edition, with 100 plates, £6. 

16s. 6d. 7 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Private 


Original dence of 


Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, &c. tary 


&c. By Rev. Archibald Cox. 4to. £3, 3s. 
BOTANY. 

A Monograph on the Genus Camellia. 
By Samuel Curtis, F.L.S. Ilustrated by 
five plates, exhibiting eleven varieties of 
the Camellia, drawn from Nature, By Cc. 
rw folio, £3, 3s.; coloured, £6, 
16s. 


An Appendix to the Midland Flora, by 
Purton. 8vo, with. 52 coloured 
caymerings, £1, 10s. 

e Botanical Register, by Sydenham 
Edwards, F.L.S. No. 84, completing the 
seventh volume of this superb and valuable 

Sad - 
» 9s. each 


Geraniacez, or natural order, of Gera- 
niums. By Robert Sweet, F.L.S, No. 25, 
ing the first volunie of this beauti- 
ful and elegant work, containing 100 ex- 
quisitely specimens after nature. 
£3, 16s. It is intended to complete the 
present work in three volumes. 
F.., Botanical Cultivator, or a por ssa 
Treatise on propagating, rearing, and pre- 
all ions of Plants, culti- 


the generic names of the Plants. Alpha- 

betically under the heads of the 
d of Horticulture to which th 
» by Robert Sweet, F.L.S. ’ 

Hortus Suburbanus Londinensis, or 3 


Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the neigh- _ 


bourhood of London. 

to-the Linnean system ; with the addition 
of-the natural orders to which they belong— 
references to books where they are de- 
scribed—their native places of growth— 
when introduced—time of flowering—and 
reference to figures. By Robert Sweet, 
F\LS. royal 8vo. 18s. ; 

‘ Rosarium Monographia, or a Botanical 
History of Roses. To which is added, an 
yee for the use of Cultivators, in 

- "Wi 

i plates. By Jobn Lind- 
ley; Esq. F.L:8. royal 8vo. £1, 1s. - 

CHEMISTRY. 
Parker’s Chemical Catechism, 8vo. 10th 
edition, 14s. , 
An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try. By Rees Price, M.D. 12mo, 3s. 
CLASSICS, 

+ Jamblichus; or the Mysteries of the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. By 
Taylor, 8vo. 16s. 

, EDUCATION. ; 
Souter’s School Catalogue; containing 
upwards of 5000 School Books, with their 
rices annexed, including all the New 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


LFeb. 


Publications up.to Christmas last, proper. 
ly arranged and classed for “every branch 
of education. Price Is. 

Also, gratis, Souter’s Third Supplemen-. 
School Catalogue, containing « list of 
all the New School. Books published be- 
tween Midsummer and Christmas 182], 

The Youth’s Monthly Visitor, or In- 
structive and Entertaining Miscellany of 
Useful Knowledge. Intended for the mo. 
ral and literary improvement of both sexes, 
No. I. 12mo. Is. 6d. with a coloured plate 
of Turkish costume, and numerous wood 
cuts. To be published on the first of every 
month. 

A Dictionary of French Homonymes. 
By D. Boileau, 8vo. 9s. 6d. . 

The Literary and Scientific Class Book, 
with 1000 questions for examination. By 


‘Rev. John Platts. 5s. 6d. 


The s of Normandy. By Mrs 
Sherwood, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Review of the 


igious 


Systems and Opinions propounded and ad- 
voeated by the Philosophers of the Ancient 
World. ‘ Intended for the use.of the Ju- 
nior Students in the Universities. By a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford, 4to. 
4s. : 


FINE ARTS: 

The Florence Gallery, or the Pictures, 
Statues, Bas-Reliefs, and Cameos of the 
Palazzo Pitti at Florence. Drawn by Wi- 
car, engraved by the most celebrated French 
artists, and explained by M. Mongez, 
Member of the Institute. No. I. and II. - 
Imperial folio, 16s. each, 

Portraits of the British Poets, Part XI. 
and XII. containing 12 aits. Bvo. 14s. 
4to. 18s. Proofs on India paper, £1, 8. 

A View of the Inside of Westminster 
Abbey, with the ceremony of the Corona- 
tion ; ved by C. Turner, from a pic- 
ture by Frederick Nash, £1, 1s. 

Views of Paris and its Environs. BY 
Fred. Nash. No. VII. 16s. 

Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the 
Rhine. By John Dennis. Part IV. | 16s. 
Proofs, £1, 4s. 

HISTORY. 

Guicciardine’s History of Italy, reprint- 
ed from the text of the Milan edition. 10 
vols. v0. £3, 10s. 

Annals of the Reign of George III, 
brought down to the period of his Majes- 
ty’s decease. By John Aikin, M.D. Se- 
cond édition. “2 vols. 8vo. £1, 5s. 

_. Memoirs of the Court of- King James 
the First. By Lucy Aiken. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£1, 4s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

History of cultivated Vegetables, com- 
prising their botanical, medicinal, edible, 
and chemical qualities, natural history, and 
relation to art, science, and commerce. By 
Hen. Phillips, F.H.S. author of Pomari- 
um’ Britannicum. ‘Reyal 8vo. 2 vols. 
£1, Ls. 6d, 


. 
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Reflections on Gall and at ly 

System of Physiognomy and P. 

By John Abernethy, F.R.S. 8vo. Qe 
of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 


Amare pe D. Sppentsl once, 


"Bases Singery Surgery and Midwifery, with 
practical Illustrations of Select Cases. By 
Ji Barlow, surgeon. 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly in 
the House of Commons, with a Memeir of 
his Life. By William Peter, Esq. LIllus- 
trated with a correct Portrait by Reynolds, 
after Sir Thomas Lawrence,-R.A. 2 vols. 
a Ras rison Discipli 

‘Remarks w P. ine, &c. 
&. ‘In'a loner addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Magistrates of the County 
of Essex.’ By C. C. Western, Esq. M.P. 


2s, 

Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys ; to 
which are added, the Ballad of Bessy Bell 
and Chevy’ Chace, in Latin and English 
verse. ‘Reprinted from the best edition of 
1773. Handsomely printed in foolscap 
8vo., with four new designs by Deighton. 

Hindoostan ; or a Description of the Re- 
ligion, Manners, Customs, &c. of the Hin- 
doos ; with 17 coloured engravings. Vol. 
IL, 8s. ‘To ‘be completed in six monthly 


‘aoe 
*s Annual Register, commen- 
cing with ‘his present Majesty’s reign ; or 
ang of the History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature of the year 1820. 8vo. 18s, 
Essays, Moral, Philosophical, and Sto- 
machical, on the important science of good 
living. '12mo. 7s. 6d. 
@ Retrospective Review. No. IX. 


5s. 

Conjectures on the Physical Causes of 
Berthqudkeb and Volcanoes. By,the Rev. 
James Little. 8yo. 4s. 

Stories after Nature. Feolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Advice to’ the Y Mother, in the 
Management of H and Infant. By 
Thomas Litchfiell, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

' ‘The English Perfumer, Snuff-Manufac- 
turer; and Colourman’s Guide ; being a 


Collection of choice Receipts an ’ Observa- tary 


tions, proved in the practice of 30 years in 


the above trades, In this Work, not only 
the name, but the true nature of every par- 
ticular substanee, whether animal, we 
ble, or compound, are described ; with di- 
“rections how, when, and where to purchase 
yd the method of preserving poe be — 
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Strand, so frequently mentioned by Addi. 
son in mrs vey Revised and im 


ved throughout, b 
Letters to Ri nd. Heber Esq. M. P. 


of Novels, beginning with ‘ Waverley,” 
and an Attempt to ascertain their Author. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The W orksof William Robertson, D. D. 
viz. Scotland, Charles V., America, and 
India. A new edition.’ 10 vols. 8Vo. £3, 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A New Edition of Bewick’s’ British 
Birds, with a Supplement to each volume, 
containing 37 New Figures of Birds, with 
their descriptions, Imperial, 2 volumes, 
£3, 3s.. Royal, £2,°2s. . Demy, £1,/10s. 
ruin , Suppl. 12s. Royal, 7s. Demy, 


NOVELS. 

Julia Severa;.ou’ L? An Qaatrevcent 
quatre vingt-douze. Par J. C. L. Simonde 
de. Sismondi, 3 vols. 12mo. 10s..6d. 

The Blue Mountains; a West Indian 
Tale, 3 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d, 

Wieland, an American Tale. By C. B. 
Brown, 3 vol. 18s. 

Constance; a Tale. By- Isabel» Hill, 
12mo: ‘7s. 

Zemira of Lorraine; a Romance, 3.vols. 


18s. 
PHILOLOGY. 
a omer Grammar of the Princi- 
pal Ancient and Modern Languages. By 
the Rev. F. Nolan, 2vols. £1, Gs.. : 


POETRY. 
Idle Hours; a Collection of Poems. By 
W.-H. A 5 '12me. Gs. 


The Pleasures of Faney, i in Two Parts, 
8yvo. ' 48. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The State of the Nation at the. Com- 
mencement of the 1822, under.the 
Four Departments of the Finance, Foreign 
Relations, Home t, Colonies, 
Board Bh yet &ei With a Full. Re- 
view of the Question,’ &c. 
ith edition, Oto. Bu. 6. 

Letters to Count Torenio on the proposed 
Penal Code. By Jeremy Bentham. 5s. 

‘POLITICS. 

A Narrative of ‘the Political and Mili- 
Events which took.place. at Naples in 
1820-1 3 with Observations Ex of: 
the National Conduct in general, of: 
his own in particular. By Gen. Ww. Pepe, 


8vo. 6s. 
- ‘SPORTING. 

Annals o' Sporting, and Fancy Gazette ; 
a New Magazine, entirely antes Sport. 
ing Subjects and! Pacis moe Mare 
F bw A poodhige Comat remark on Hunt- 

soon Begin rating. 


Single Sti ; Cricket, ii 


liards, Rowing and-Bailing with striking 
representations of the various subjects. 


‘ a+ oe 
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The pletes connected with Field 
drawn by Mr S. Alken, and « after 
nature. No. II. with two coloured plates 
of Race Horses exercising, and Grouse 
— 3 and numerous wood: cuts, 8vo. 
2s. 


THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on Parables, selected from the 

New Testament. By the Author of Ge- 
rakKdine. 4s. 

Howe’s Works, vol. 8. Royal, 16s. 
Demy, 12s. 

The Préacher ; or Sketches of Sermoiis, 

vol. I. 12mo. 4s. 
Preacher; a collection of 
Sermons. By a Cl 


> plam an 
of the Church of England, yol. II. 12mo. 
5s, 


Twenty Sermons on the Evidences of 
Christianity. By J. C. Franks, M. A. of 


= College, Bvo. 12s. 
A Summary of Christian Faith and 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


[Feb. 
Practice. By Rev. G. J. Burrow, D. D. 
&e. 3 vols. 1}2m0. 18s. 

k TOPOGRAPHY. 

Geographical, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical of Van Diemen's 
Land; with important hints to Emigrants, 
and directions how to apply for Grants of 
Land, previously to leaving England, &c. 
with a view of Hobart’s Town. By G. 
W. Evans, Surveyor-General of the Co- 
lony, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Tonian Islands ; comprising an ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs, An- 
tiquities, &c. with a description of Parga. 
By T. C. Kendrick, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in Greece and Turkey. By Dr 
Pouqueville, 4to. Second edition, £2, 2s. 

Modem Voyagesand Travels. Part V, 
Vol. VI. containing a journey over land, 
from the Coast of Haiman to Canton, in 
China. 3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


Some P: in the Life of Mr Adam 
Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross- 
Meikle. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Promenade from Dieppe to the Moun- 
tains of Scotland. By Charles Nadier. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Works of John Playfair, Esq. late 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo. 
£2: 12:6. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CXXXIX. for February. 
New Edinburgh Review, No. III. for 


January. 

The Select Magazine, Nos. I. and II. 
Published monthly, for the instruction of 
young persons in both sexes, in the higher 
walks of life. Each number has a copper- 


plate. 

A Letter to the Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain, upon the preseni state of 
. the Scotch Law of Entail. ivo. By David 
Wemyss, writer to the Signet. 

Memoir of the Life and Trial of James 
Mackcoul, or Moffat, who died in the 
county jail of Edinburgh, on the 22d De- 
cember 1821) ; containing a full account of 
his trial before the mop dr oe and High 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, for 

the Branch of the Paisley Union 
at. A ay of Twenty Thousand 
Tilustrated with notes, anecdotes, 
i — an Appendix, con- 
*s joarnal from Gias- 
imped of the robbery, and 

curious papers. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the 
Common Hall of the University of Glas- 
gow, November the 6th, 1821. By D. K. 
peg A.B. ——. Professor of Greek 

bs) University lasgow. 

The.Life and Farewell ‘Addrens of Peter 

gustus Heaman, who was executed at 


Leith on the 9th of January last, for the 
crimes of murder and piracy. Written by 
himself in prison. With preliminary re- 
— containing an account of him after 

his condemnation, till his death. 18mo. 
Od. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the So- 
ciety for the Support of the Gaelic Schools, 
with an Appendix, containing Extracts of 
Correspondence, &c. and lists of the So- 
ciety’s Schools. 1s. 6d. to non-subscribers. 

A Description of the Human Eye, il- 
lustrated with numerous delineations from 
Nature, and accompanied with Practical 
Observations on their treatment. By Alex. 
ander Watson. 6s. plain, 8s. fd. eoloured. 

Narrative ef a Voyage to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, in the 
ship Skelton, during the year 1820; with 
observations on the state of these colonies, 
and a variety of useful information to emi- 
grants, &c. By James Dixon, comman- 
der of the Skelton. 12mo, with an engra- 
ving, 4s. 

New Edition of the Novels and Tales of 
the author of Waverley : comprising Wa- 
verley, Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, 
Rob Roy ;. Tales of my Landlord, Ist, 2d, 
and 3d series, with a copious Glossary, In 
12 vols. 8vo. £7, 4s. 

Observations on the Made of Choosing 
Juries in Scotland. .1s. 6d. 

Notes on Philosophy, Morality, and 
Edueation. By W. M‘Kenzie. 7s. 8vo. 

New Edinburgh General Atlas, consist- 
ing of 48 Plates, including all the New 
Discoveries, as well as recent alterations in 
European States, &c. ; with a Consulting 
Index. Each Map is accompanied by a 
letter-press description, comprising every 
important feature in the geographical and 
political condition of the countries delinea- 
ted thereon. Oblong folio. £3, 3s. half. 
bound. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH —February 13. : 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 23s. Gd. }. Ist,...21s. Od: |” Ist,......183. Od. | Ist,......17s. Od. 
od, ...30s. Od. | 2d, .,.20s. Od. | 2d, 

Bd, 0-278, Od. | 3d, +188, Od. | 3d,......148. Od. | 3a, 

, " Average of Wheat, £1 : 8: 0d boll. 
Tuesday, February 12. i 

Beef (174 oz, perAb,). 0s. 4d. to, Os..7d- | Quartern Loaf. .  Os..9d, to 03,04, 
Mutton « -. Os. Potatoes.(28 Ib.).... 0s-. 8d. to Os. @d, 
Veal ‘0 8% erneiiivs ay te Os... Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 4d. to Os. Od. 
Pork Jo jel « .2o> +9: [0e. ’ - | Salt ditte, pet stone:16s. Od..to 18s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter ,. 10s, » Od. | Ditto, per Ib? .6 x i 1s; Odito Bs. 2d? 
Tallow, per stone . j . Eggs, per dozen...) Os. . BA... to» 08. Od, 


HADDINGTON.—February 8: 


Wheat. Barley: Oats. Pease. | Beans. 
Ist, «...348. Od. | Ist, J4..21s. Od. fst; ...07s. 9d] Ist, ... 158. 6d." | Ist, 0.2155. Cd 
2d, 1.308. Od: | 2dy «1.188. Od. 2d, 2d, 4.2 Las. Od.’ | 2d, °.:. 148! Od. 
Sd, «1279. Od. | Ba, ....16s./Od.4 3d, ....248. Od- | 3d, ... 128)Od.: 43d," ..0' 12s.0de 
ti dh t Average, £1 : 8s. 4d.-1-12th. A ad RKOD 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
; e 4, ais ended February 2. “1 tts ey “te 
Wheat, 19s. 9¢.—Barley, 19s. 10d/—Oats, 154. 1ld.—Rye, 22s. 2d.—Béans, 99s. 5d.—Pease, 24s. 40. , 


London, Corn! Exchange, Feb. 4. - Liverpool, Feb. '5.' 
‘ ~~ ~~ - de ° 
Whéat, red, mew 35 to 40 Hog . me! | 
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0/Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
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Trefoil . . 
« £30to £351,-10. 


Course of: Exchange, Feb. 8.—Amsterdam, 12 : 9..C. F: Ditto at sight, 12 26 
Rotterdam, 12: 10. Antwerp, 12:6. Hamburgh, 37:5. Altona, ‘87: 6. Paris, 
A. sight,-25 : 40.” Ditto 25: yer Donan, 25:70. Pfankfort on thé’ Maine, 155. : 

etersburgh, per rble. 83 3.'Us. Vienna, 10: 14 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 14°27. Ma- 
drid; 363. Cadiz; 36. Balbse, 36}. Barcelona, 353. Seville, 353. Giteitea 
Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 43%, Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. aples, 
118. * Lisbon, 5). Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro, 44, Baitia, 50. °° 
“Hited de ob ae F 1a £3217 a 

Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3°: 17 : 103d; New 
ese 13: 6d. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. “Silver in‘bars, stand.48. 114d. °° 
OL. ° 2K : 


cc 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d January, 
2d. 9th 


Monthly Register. 


1822. 
16th. 





Bank stock, 








3 per cent. reduced, 
3 per cent. consols, 





33 per cent. consols, 





4 per cent. 18, 








5 per cent. navy an 





India stock, 


—_—— bonds 





Exchequer bills, 2d 





Consols for acc. 








Long Annuities 
French 5 per cents. 
Amer. 5 per cent. 





5 
85fr. 50c. 
100 





2374 
764 7 
763 6 
88 

962 
108} 
2354 

4 6pr: 
773 4 
19 

85fr. L5c. 











SUG. Muse, 


B. P. + ewt. 


Mid. good, and fine mid. 
and . 


SPIRITS 
Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 


Geneva, - + » 
7 mln 
WGiaret, Ist Growths, hd. 
Red = 


Baristiansand (dut: paid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, .- 
St , ditto, . . 
TAR, , bil. 
H oreign ewt. 
ALLOW, Rus Vel. Cand. 
Home . . . 
ton. 


PRICES CURRENT, February 5. 
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onoboGICAR TABLE 
Maree . Observatory 


Observations are made twice every day, 


Fee TeThe cecond Observation in the afternoo 


-Monthly Register. 
extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
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, Calton-hill. 


at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four oa after- 
n, in the first column, is taken by the Register 





Attach, 
- Barom_| Ther. | Win 





BPs 


Brae 








RPEPEPEP 


=> 


ptt tistes Rit eee tt tet et 


mPa 


29.7781M-37\ ww, 


vam. 17{ | a 


18{ |; - 


“| M.37 




















Frosty day, 
sn. night. 





Average of Rain, 1.168 inches. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Enciisn BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th 


of Nov. and the 20th of Dec. 1821, 


Abbey, T. P » iron’ 
Abbey, R. = ‘ork, — 
Adcock, H. W. Birminghatn 

Ambrose, T. Waterloo lace, a 
Andrew, ’s. — H. Micklehurst, Cheshire, wool- 


, I. Meriden, Warwick, draper. 
9 « Hammersmith, medicine-vender. 
Blackburn, w. Bedford, Lancaster, dealer. 
Bond, J. Munsley, Hereford, coppice-dealer. 
Brittain, B. Warren’s Farm, Herts, dealer. 
Broadbent, I. and A. Saddleworth, York, mer- 


Bush, H. Loddon, Norfolk, grocer. 
Butcher, oO. Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, farmer. 
Cantor, J. J. Devonshire-street, Bishopgate-street, 
nt 


broker. 
Brunswick-square, 


Clark, T. Hammersmith, money-scrivener. 
comm I. jun. Northumberland-street, carpen- 


extracted from the London Gazette. 


oa V. Knightsbridge, plumber. 
Heit , T. Poland-street, bookbinder. 
Hall, J. Watton at Stone, a corn-dealer. 
Harrison, R. Coleshill, tan 
Heath, J. Reopnarpaaibe 4 chacssinimage 
Hext, 's. Hardington Mandeville, Somes Somerset, sail- 
cloth maker. 
Hole, B. Broad-street, Bloomsbury, tailor. 
Hunter, I. Hawkhurst, Kent, corn-dealér. 
Jenkins, Edward, Picketstone, 
Jenkins, R. I. R. Axbridge, dealer. 
King, Jacob, Great Yeldham, Essex, linen-draper, 


&e. 
Macki . J+ Liverpool, merchant. 
Mather, - Jewin-street, » wine-merchant. 
Me wick-place, City-road, mer- 
Mickle,” I. Piercy-street, Tottenham-court- 
tailor. 
Milne "alone 1 painter. 4 
e, J. Liv n! 
Munro, G. Mineing-lane, wine-merchant. 
Nattris, I. sen. a , linen-draper. 
a a y, S. Cransley, Northampton, cattle-job- 
Oliver, T. H Mary-le-bone, victualler. 
Park, John, church-street, merchant. 
| Renae I. Bdgew earthenwareman. 


Penley, 1 % 


» Gloucester, dyer. 
= ° Gloucester, wool-mer- 


Potbur pe. Sidmouth, cabinet-maker. 

Pownall, T. Handforth, a flour-féetor, &e. 
Rawlinson, S. Bowtell, near Hayes, Mi . 
brickmaker. 

Richard, J. Exeter, cabinet-maker. 

Robinson, E. rn Chambers, merchant. 

Robinson, M. A. od Lionetett, Holborn, gro- 


cer. 
Rogers, T. and Co. Savoy-street, Strand, harness 





Routeledge, T. Liverpool, broker. 

Seott, O. Manchester Buildings, Westminster, 
army and navy-agent. 

Shaw, I. Oldham, , machine-maker. 

Simpson, W. T. Manchester, hosier. 

Smeeton, G. St Martin’s-lane, printer. 

Staff, E. Norwich, brickmaker. 

Stoker, I . vs 

Tennant, I. Liverpool, m 

Thomas, W. Blewit’ = Buildings] Fetter-lane, work- 
box manufacturer. 
hompson, W. Tottenhill, near Lynn, cattle-deal- 
er. 


Monthly Register. 


Feb, 
Todd, 


- Tottenham, Cambridge, butcher. 
Toussant, C. Castle Street, Leicester-sq. plumber, 
Wardle, I. Worksop, butcher. 

Washburu, J. Great Marlow, Bucks, wire-manu. 
facturer. 

Waugh, R. Hull, cabinet-maker. 

Whitbourn, J. Brook-street, Holborn, oilman. 

White, J. Bletchingley, farmers 

Wigfall, H. Sheffield, “Toscnaker. 

Wilson, E. Strand, merchant. 

Winter, eg! Norfolk-street, Strand, merchant, 
Woodw Bridgewater, Somerset, druggist. 

Wotton, I. ‘Windsor, timber- merchant. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst January, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Donaldson and M‘Feat, music-sellers in G w. 
Graham, Robert, and Co. manufacturers in Glas- 


icnen, James, farmer and cattle-dealer at 
e. 


M 

M‘Cu joch, Robert, merchant in Glasgow. 

Moffat, John, merchant in Lerwick. 

Murdoch, James, woollen in Falkirk. 

Reddie, James, formerly , joiner, and ca- 

binet-maker in Dunfermline, afterwards partner 

of Sutherland and Reddie, commission agents 
in Glasgow, now starcher and merchant there. 

Sutherland, Charles, merchant in Golspie. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Barclay, Arthur and Co., merchants in G 
who carried on business in the Island of St ~ 
eent, ae ae eee eee oe 8 
a dividend 26 
2 William, late of Ellrig, one of the 
of the Falkirk Union Bank. Funds to 
divided after 25th February. No dividend 
to creditors of the ~~ this —. 2 
Craig, en qpeees oe vintner at Maryshill, 
~ Bom of ds allowed to those creditors 
who did not lodge in time for first dividend. 
Crow, Vera i. in Leith; a second 
final dividend after 4th March. 


Cc 


Duncan, James, merchant in Dundee ; the first 
= will be paid to such creditors as have 
y received it, after 4th March. 
ylang Robert, joiner and builder in Glasgow; 
a first and final dividend, 25th February. 

Gordon, James, in Overlaw, and Gordon, Mat- 
thew, in Kirkland, drovers and cattle-dealers in 
Stewartry of Kirkeudbright ; a dividend 18th 
February. 

Guild, James, late maltster and feuar in Alloa; a 
dividend 10th January. 

Hamilton, John, and Co. merchants in Glasgow ; 
a dividend 18th February. 

Landles and Calder, fish-curers and merchants, 
Helmsdale; a dividend 15th February. 

Macfarlane, Duncan, cattle-dealer, Inveresraggan, 
Argyllshire ; a dividend 21st January. 

Menzies, James, fish-curer and merchant, Glas- 
gow; a dividend after Ist March. 

Primerose, George, Esq. formerly of Raemoir; a 
final dividend 28th February. 

Rattrays, James and David, a at 
vn! a dividend of 1s. 13d. after 27th 
Feb 

Smith, Rob , late wool-spinner, Stirling ; a di- 
vidend 9th February. 

Walker, Robert, and Son, tanners in Port-Glas- 
gow; a dividend 9th February. 





APPOINTMENTS, 


Capt. Horton, 81 F. to be yim he in the 

__ Amy, Aug. 17, 1821. 
—— Davison, h. p. 2 F. do. Oct. 20, 

1 Life Gd. Lieut. Bullock, Capt. by purch. vice 


Comet and's b.- Li Bayard, Lieut. 
‘ornet and Su eut. eut. 
urch, do. 


by pu 

a H. M. Laenerg Cornet and ee 

Lieut. 
R. Hor.G. Lt. Weltesiey, from Coldst. Gds. Con. 
net by purch. vice Picart, ret.—rec. 
value of Cornetey only, 20. do. 
1 Dr. Gd. J. M*Douall, Cornet by purch. vice 
Aleock. prom. Jan. 17, 1822. 
4 Cornet Hunter, Lt. do. ret. 


5 Hometen. 


Brevet 


prom. 2 

1 Dr. Lt. Hanbury, trom h. p. 25 Ds. Ps ww 
vice Kerr, di 

2 — Blane, Lt. by purch. vice ay 

Oct. 24, 


p? Hollingworth, Cornet by purch. 
Jan. 10, 1822. 
G. Weston, do. do. vice Hampton, 5 
Dec. 1821, 
Capt. W illiams, Major do. vice Robins, 


purch. vice Lord J. Bentinck, 7 1 7 Dr. 
24. 

Sidley, A vice Micklethwaite 
res. Adj. only Jan. 3, 1822. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Coldst. G. Harcourt, from 5 Dr. Gds. Ens. 
and Lt. by purch. vice Wellesley, R. 
Horse Gds. Dec. 20, 1821. 

G. Bentinck, Ens. and Lt. by pureh. 
vice Jenkinson, ret. Jan. 17, 1822. 

Lt. Frankland, Capt. do. vice Carney, 


ret. 3, = 
Ens. Carney, Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet. J. L. King, from L. Mil 
Coll. Ens. by purch. do. 
Lt. oer Capt. by purch. vice Park, 


Dec. 20, 1821. 

Ens Kingsbury, Lt. do. do. 
J. Guat Mine. des do. 
Lt. Lord Schomberg Kerr, from 35 F. 
pos eh by purch. vice Armstrong, , 


— Hon. H. R. Molyneux, from h. p. 
39 F. Lt. (paying we vice Pigot, 
86 F. an. 17, 1822. 

Ens. Galloway, Adj. vice Shinkwin, res. 
Adj. only, Dee. 20, 1821. 

Lt. Marcon, Capt. by purch. vice Dun- 
lop, ret. Jan. 3, 1822. 

Ens. Haldenby, Lt. do. do. 

Capt. Fitz-Clarence, Major ¥, = 
vice Hely, ret. 

Lt. Chambre, Capt. do. 

Ens, Farmar. Lt. do. 

— Derinzy, from 89 F. Ens. 

Gent. Cadet. J. P. Westropp, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by purech. Jan. 11. 
Lt. Reed, Capt. by purch. vice San. It 
bell, ret. 1 


Ens. Jordan, Lt. do. 17, do. 

W. Flood, Ens. do. do. 

Gent, Cadet. W. Denny, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. by purch. Wee one ee 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


from’7 Dr. Lt. Col. by 
. Gen. Graves ret. 


Gillespie, Assis 
Surg. vice Evans, dead, Dec. 20, 1821. 
Assist. Surg. Shanks, from h. p. 56 F. 
Assist. wad vice Jobson, cancelled, 
Ens. by a ag — 
vice 
» <j W. 1. Reg. . 


Dee. 20. 
8 vDarympl, Capt. do. vice Saunders, 


Jan. 10, 1822. 
do. 


do. 
Lieut. fiesensen, Capt. do. vice Mac- 
intosh, ret. Oct. 24, 1821. 
Ens. ‘Weatherall, from 69 F. nn 
Lieut Reardon, from 66.F. Lieut. vice 
F Jan. 3, 1822. 

Adj. vice ee —— 

only, do. 1 

Assist. Surg. Leich, from h. p. 6. Vet. 

Bn. Assist. Surg. "vice Shanks, canc. 


G. Same Ens. by purch, —a. 


4, 
Lt. ye Capt. do. vice O’Hara, ret. 
Jan. 10, 1822. 
Ens. Coot, late of 5 F. Ens. vice a 
dead, do. Aes 
— Cotter, from am. 00 Lt. fe by peat 
vice Wolfe, 1821. 
Gent. Cadet, Ss. S. Doyle, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Lord 
Ls ana ted h. p. 35 F. (pa 
‘ord, from ° ying 
diff.) Lt. vice Renken, 49 F. 
Jan. 3, 1822. 
Capt. Wyndham, from 2 Life Gds. Maj. 
by purch. vice Cassidy, ret. 
Dee. 20, 1821. 
a Lieut. by purch. vice 


os L. C. Vise. F: from 65 F. 
J. D’Ar Ens. rch. vice Haw- 
OF we do. 


, 61 F. 
Lieut. G. Macdonald, Adj. vice hoy 
dead, 


Ens. from 15 F. Lt. by pu purch 


Lg Martin, from 1 Life Gas. Ma Major, 


by’ Ray viee Lt. Col. A. Gordon, 

ret. Jan. 10, 1822, 

2.W. 1. R. Ens. . Tate, from 40 F. Lieut. by 
vice Findley, prom. 

sel Pec. 20, 1821. 


Commissariat Department. 


Dep. Cone. Gen. ae ah (in 


) Dep. Comm. Gen 
Jan. 15, 1822. 
Commiss. ee ~ Gun, © (in ae 


Janid) Dep. Assis 

Assist. ee dere an oan. 

Assist. vice 40 F. 
Dec. 20, 1821. 
ors P. Stewart, from h. p. do. 
Mnasneem Seam bp. do. 
Walsh, from h. a 
Orr, 89 F. "i 17. 


Exchanges. 
14, Col. Hall, from 38 F. with Lt, Col. Torrens, 
Bt Lt Cot. from 2 Dr. G. rec. diff. be- 


tween Full Pay and ‘Full Pay Comp. 
with Bt. Maj. Middleton, h. p. 22 22 Dr. , 


261 
Lieut. Col. Beyer, , from 10 F. with Majof Payler, 
x — Hardy, from 16. with Maj. Thome, 


h. p. 60 
Major Norelift from 4 Dr. with Maj. Sale, 17 Dr. 
Capt. Fox, 


* ae Carpenter, from 15 F. ' 
nr 
—— Kenney, a 52 F. with Bt. Major Mac- 
j 4 5 tg from 5 Dr. Gds. with Captain 
Crichton, 1 
= me on 11 F. with Capt. Browne, h. p. 
— Shearman, from 13 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
eo h. p. 7 F. 
» from 29 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
~ Brid seman h. p- 
1, from 40 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Mac- 
clean, h. P- 72F 
~ — from 41 F. with Capt. Carr; he p. 
Manners, from nt ree. diff. with 
Capt. Skeill, h. p. Port Serv 
Lieut. Pilcher, from 1 Life Gds. rec. diff. between 
Full Pay Life Gds. and Full rity 4 or with 


Lieut. Lord F. Conningham, h. 
Sooo rom 4 Dr Gs Ye aie with Le 


__ 1 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
hep. 1 Dr. Gds. 
bre, from 11 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
“Vaawel h. p. 64 F. 
, from 12 Dr. with Lt. Rose, 20 F. 
Davison, from 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Prideaux, h. p. 
“a from 16 F. with Lieut. Brand, 
-——— Dowling, from 19 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Rose, h.. p. 
, from 20 F. with Lieut. Lord E. 
Hay, h. ak % F. 
Wright, from 29 F. with Lt. Stéele, h. p. 


F. 
——— Macpherson, from 31 F. ree. diff. with Lt. 
Hamilton, h. p. 7 F. 
—— Hon. W. Brome, from 52 F. rec, diff. with 
emg hte 
——— Cundall, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Brown, h. p. 


—— Bolton, from 63 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Foster, h. p. 

ne Wat: rec. diff. with Lt. Hon. 
R. King. h. p. 60 


Douglas, h. p. 

Ens. & Lt. St John, from Gren. Gds. rec. diff. 
with Lieut. Johnstone, h. p. 19 Dr. 

Ensign Newman, from 40 F. with Ensign Floyer, 


h. p. 
 mestguations and Retirements. 
Maj. Gen. Graves, 18 F. 
Lieut. Col. Hely, 11 F. 
———— Alex. Gordon, 93 F. 
Maj. Parke, 3 F. 
— p tae a4 56 F. 


ly, 67 F. 
Captain Gough, 1 Life Gds. 


Aepetments Cancelled. 
Captain Armstrong, 5 
Lieut. Beamish (fem hp) 4 Dk. Gas. 
Assist. Surg. Jobson, 38 
Shanks, 54 F. 
Superseded. 
Paymaster Fisher, 55 F. 


Deaths. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Cosby, BC Gon es 
Col. Lambrecht, R. Mar. Argenton, Dec. 26, 1821. 
Lieut. Col. Piper, 4.F. Barbadoes, Dec. 12, 1821. 
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Sie Cet Qulet, Wiling: Master tothe Mane 


Majer Beton. 5 F. Dominica, Oct. 17, 1821. 
Williamson, ret. 8 beds padetr: ~~ | 
ov. 


‘a Hinckleday, h. p. 60 F. Guadaloupe, 


7% 
—— Jacob, h. p. 95 F. Ireland, 
Captain ‘Armstrong, 5 DD re meets Oct 20. 


Hogan, h. p. 
Matqeario’l h. p. "6 F. ams . 
Ellert, h. p. Cape Reg. Cape ha 
Lieut’ Sneya, 8 Dr. s, Wiioeee Bengal, _ 26. 
Equino, 5 Get. 51. 
Madden, 63 F Colabath, Bombay, June 12. 
—— M‘Donald, ret. Invalids, ae Bebe 1. B. 


ao Delt, ret. 2 Vet. Bn. Trattan, 
Jan. 1, 1802. 
cee Hiaienei Bi pe 05-7: Manteah kame © ‘a- 


May 23, 1821. 
——— Stewart, h. p. 52 F. 
° Nov. 14. 


—— Macdonald, h. p. 84 F. Sept. 
tener pant 
8 W. I. R. Dominica, Oct. 30. 
p- Watteville’s Regt. 
Jan. 19, 182 


—H 


_ Viously of 49 F. Chatham, 


—— Geagan, h. 
olland, 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


[Feb. 


Shipton, 4 F. Barbadoes, ~~ Dec. 6, 1822, 
Howe, 59 F. Portsmouth. Jan. 3, 1499, 

—— Gordon, 85 F. Malta, Nov. 10, 1821, 
—— Pickering, 1 W. I. R. St Lucia, Oct. 10. 
——— Porter, h. p. 52 F. Douglas, Dee 


—— MC 100 F. Oct. 2 
. ~ Dad Ses . Dp ia eg 
"NE B + 15, 
—— Wood, h. p.7 W. I. R. 
Quar.-Mast. Doran, 4 F. Barbadoes, 
—— Campbell, 25 y 
, 59 F. Monghier, sae 


— = Macdougall (Lt.) 80 F. Malta. 
ay on Nov. 19, 
Lanca- 


—— Tipson, h. p. 23 Dr. Preston, 
shire, ”" Aug. 15. 
Commis. As. Com. Gen. Basnett, Barbadoes, 


3 

Dep. As. Com. Gen. Pulsford, ore 

Med. Surg, Maxton, 17 F. Berhampore, janie 
Miller, ‘79 F. 


Cocke, late of Cornwall and Devon 
Nov. wa 


Sept 22 


” Miners 
Purveyor Cathcart, Antigua, 
Hosp. Assist. Arthur, Tobago, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Aug. 4, —_ At aera the Honourable Mrs 


Dec. 28. The Led; of Major Martin, Broughton 
Place, of daughter rte 
oan t Dunfermline, Mrs Charles Macara, of 

0 sons, 


Jan. 1, 1822. At Cheltenham, the lady of Cap- 
tain Donald M‘Leod, of the Honourable East in- 
dia Company’s service, of a son. 

2. ‘The lady of John Scott, Esq. of Gala, of a 


iter. 
ma i Pittenween, M: on Bosstungh of Firth, of 


shire, of a daughter 
= "ae elville Street, rs John Murray, of a 
6. Mrs David Dewar, fetus Syne, of Seen. 
> At Ettrick Manse, Mrs Bennet. of a 
At Moncrieffe House, the lad of Sir Da David 
Monereiotte of Moncrieffe, Bart. of a son. 
= he ot - King Street, tis son. 
0. 1, Charlo treet, Edinbu: 
Wylie, of a hter. he 
2. Mrs Arbuthnot, Charlotte Square, of a 


ter. 
— te Fem nag yo Mrs Dr Shand, of a = 
13. Mrs Irving, Prince’s Street, of a dau 
14, At Carfin, Mrs Gordon of H. ofa 


At Paris, the Duchess of Orleans, of a prince, 
who i is to bear the title of Duke of Aumale. 
— Mrs C. Kennedy, Greenside Place, of a son. 
17. Mrs Hope, Roxburgh Place, of a ‘dau - 
»..* .. At Grangebank, near Edinburgh, Mrs 


— Mrs Moncreiff, Northumberland Street, of 

a son. 

20. At Comely Bank, Mrs aren of a son. 
Reverend Ed 


21. At Clifton, the lad: 
—s Litchford, rector of Boothby Pagnell, of 


daughter, 


24. At No. 10, Hart Street, Mrs Orr, of a son. 

25. At Tranent Manse, Mrs Henderson, of a son, 

— At 16, Young Street, Mrs Charles Campbell, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs Macdonald, 22, Heriot Row, of a daugh- 


ter. 
26. At Ruchlaw, the lady of John Buchan Syd- 
serff, . of Ruchlaw, of a son. 
— At Carron Vale, Mrs Robertson, of a son. 
28. At Ladyland, Mrs Cochrane, of a =. 
29. At Chelsea, th the lady of Captain Begbie, 82d 
R ent, of a son. 
. At Langle Park, the Right Honourable 
Lady Anne Letitia Cruikshanks, of a hter. 
31. At Whitfield House, Leith Walk, 
liner, of a daughter. 
Lately.—At Edinburgh, the lady of A. Mac- 
sq, of Lochgarry, of a sn. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 29, 1821. At Christ Church, Blackfriars 
Road, A. R. Irvine, Esq. to Miss Margaret Far- 
quharson. 

Jan. 1, 1822. At Kempsey, Mr William Che- 
vasse, eldest son of the late Mr Nicholas Chevasse, 
surgeon, to Isabella, daughter of the late Captain 
John Grant of Rosefield, North Britain. 

3. At Aberdeen, James Dav idson, Esq. Cale- 
donian Canal, to Eleanor, daughter of James Hol- 
lingworth, ae inate, 

— At Nico 7 David Rymer, Esq. 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Helen, second daughter 
of William Calder, 

— At Aix, in Provence, Lieutenant John Hal- 
lows, R. N. to Margaret, only daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Nicholas Ramsay. 

4. In Portland Place, London, the Honourable 
John Cavendish Brown, eldest son of the Right 
Honourable Lord Kilmaine, to Eliza, eldest 

t of David Lyon, Esq. of Portland Place. 

5. At Woodside, Mr James Latimer Duff, - 
Excise, to Christian, daughter of Mr Catanach of 
Woodside. 


-— At Fassfern, the seat of Sir Ewen Cameron, 
Bart. ty me = T. F. Fraser of Abertarff, to Ja- 
anes of the late Colonel Duncan Mac- 

pe ode Chun: 


A 8. - Farme, At Fare, Hugh M ossman, i Ps apr 


James ny of Farm 
15. At Liven Mr William Craig, R. N. 
1 
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16. At Northampton, the Reverend James Rid- 
del, M. A. to ote i < daughter of the 
late John F » Of -Grange, in the 
county of ce Esq. 

19. At St — Church, get Cope, ~~ 

Square, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
oe eens Turnbull, 
oo Mr John Home to Miss 


1 Ten of ther’s house, a 2 ol ED 
John Dal of Lingo, to. Jane, eldest 
the late Brigadier-General Anstruther 


24, At oo Mr. John Arthur, Glasgow, to 
hter of Mr Thomas Henry, Leith. 
25. At ain rah, ee Sinelair, book- 
binder, Edinbu 


t daugh- 

ter of the late Bes Gourlay, baker, London < 
ae hh, Charles Dundas, . of Bar- 
. for Berkshire, to Margaret, 
ter of the late Honourable C les 
y Maitland, and widow of Major Erskine of 


Venlaz. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr Charles ~~ ° su 
Hanover deg Miss Elizabeth N. ow, t= 


of the late Robert Hay, Esq. 
— At Edinburgh, the Marquis de Riario Sforza, 
to Miss Lockhart, daughter of the Rear-Admiral 


DEATHS. 


July 19, 1821. At Surat, John Morrison, Esq. 
collector of the Honourable East India’s ‘Com- 
pany’ revenues at that place. 

At Caleutta, Peter Davidson, Esq. son of 
Robert Davidson. . t, Findhorn. 


— At Williamsfield estate, Jamaica, of the a 
. second son of the 
of Penhill, Ayrshire. 
in the 32d year of his age, James 
Ney Orleans, eldest son of the 


il 9 t, Inverness. 
Nov. 1. At Surinam, W. A. Carstairs, Esq. 
Court 


9. At Marley, Grenada, Mr George Roberts, 


Bee. 12. At Barbadoes, after an illness of three 
— Lieutenant-Colonel — Piper. C. B. of the 
's own ‘fe Alex 
oye Alexander Oliphant, ship- 
son 0 Mr Henry Oliphant, ship- 
men hy 
-- oy. Sanquhar, Jen Jean, infant daughter, and on 
20th Ji three —_ both 
children of y rove rt George Ballantine, 
28. At his house, at Tobago Street, Mr James 
Dewar, builder, aged 70. 
_ usin rue near Mar Lodge, James 
— At eri oy am wife of Mr Alexander 
Mein, u 
29. Cambeltown, Mrs Helen Maxwell, wife 
of Excise there. 


Alexander 
31. At his house, ee on See 


OmeTit Myoluil, Mary davgt daughter of John Graham, 


Esq. of Myothill. 
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ag 1822, Trail, donate lames ‘Talli tea, 
Miss Traill, daughter of James Traill, 

cotaide, provost of Lnltgow.. 


Loya on of 
aged. seven, ms Younge daught 
negar maker, 


— Margaret, 
Mr J Tamer Allis Allison, vi: — 


aon tile. Esq. col- 
lector of his Majest s cuseees at Abipiogn: 
of Mir Tranent, Thomas son 
Cu su 
ay nniggham, surgeon. Dione, the 
daughter of Joh wordon of Swiney, Esq. 


. os Saeeen, 
mniertaeee ee oe 
lexander Richard- 


noe ae vines of Kingston, St Vi 
son, oO s Vineseae 
— At Edinbu h iabeth Ane, second daugh- 


ter of William 
— At Dalk lidh, aueuoahen second son of Mr 


relict of William Bertram, Esq. merchant, Edin-~ 
burgh, in the 90th h year of her 

Mertoun Manse, James Duncan, preacher 

son of the Reverend James 


can. 

8 At Perth, in his 80th » Denham Skeete, 

LL.D. former! Blaize Castle, in the county of 

Gloucester, of Lailbrooke Lodge, in the coun- 
ty of Somerset. 

— At her house, in Everton Crescent, Liver- 

e Bie Mrs Keay, widow of the late John Keay, 


. At Dunans, Argylishire, after a few hours 
illness, John Fletche feq, of Dunans. 

ny dennge tay 

sisters 


ee "ib they were 


of the gospel, 
Dun 


10th, Agnes Gillespie, 
and are of Ayr, and under the 
same roof for the Siam tonne their long lives. 
Mary, a little before her , took an affec- 
tionate farewell of Agnes, and on the 11th both 
were interred in the same grave. 

10. The Duchess of Bourbon, in her 72d 
She was seized witha fit from the extreme o 
the new church of St Se ye | Sees where she had 
been to prayers. The Duchess of Bourbon was of 
the Orleans family, — 7 aunt of the presen 
Duke; she was born in ear 1750, and was 
She bas baum Sur gems j Bourbon Conde in 170 

e for some years 
husband. The only issue of this marriage was the 
unfortunate Duke —- who was assassin- 
ated at Vincennes in 1 

— At Lochmaddy, James, eldest son of Allan 

Cameron, . chamberlain of North Vist. 


—AtA , Lieutenant James ce, R.N. 
— At his house, No. 25, ha, Eee 
Ketchen, baker. 


Letterfoury, Baronet. 
— At 51, York Place, M: 
ay; Foren, Hey Kenton Esq. M. P. for © 
= ‘oley, . P. 
Droitwitch, and for several years one of the re- 
presentatives in Parliament for the county of ; 


12. At Coldstream, Mr William Cupples, sur- . 
oe. At In exeithing, M Erskine G 

13. At Inver! rs Erskine Gray, spouse 
of the Reverend Ebenezer B 

— At 23, Duke Street, Mr James Tweedie, 
merchant. 

— At Raeburn Place, Mrs Callender, widow of 
the late William Callender, Esq, writer in Edin- 


Edinburgh, Fahy 
"= + eee a 
of John M 


a daughter: i 
sister of the 


sand,» 

Esq. of 

— At Edinbu aged 34, Mr Robert Robert- 

om, § —— Street. datow of 

Ailson, Ww O 

the late Se Thotees Witneme. to town-clerk of 
Musselburgh, in the 76th year of her age. 





Register.— Deaths. 


Douglas. 

- 16. At W. ford, in the 65th of his age, 
the Reverend Edward Barry, D.D, rector of St 
Maty’s and St Leonard’s, in-that towa- 

ie Mill, Mrs°Cox; tetige of Mr John 
Cox, Bell’s Mills. 


= Heath oer, ts 


— in the 80th year of his 
19. At London, Charles Knyvett, me om 70. 
He was long and highly respectgd in the musical 


eldest 
of Craighead, merchant in 

Glasgow, -daughter of the deceased 
Reverend John Carse, D.D. minister of St Mary’s 
Church in that city. 

20. At Edinburgh, Miss Lowis. 

— At his house, No. 4, Greenside Stréet, An- 
dréw Johnston, farrier, aged 35. 

21, At Fountainbridge, Charles Durie of Craig- 
Juscar, aged 84, 


[Feb, 


- 22. At Cambeltown, in the 73d year of his age, 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. sheriff-substitute of Kin. 
who held that 


t situation for the last thirty. 
five years of his life. my 


23. Mrs Janet Brodie, wife of Mr James Tait, 
bookseller, No. 4, Nicolson’s Street. 
24. At gh, idson, wife of 
— Lauder. tb 
.. At. Edinburgh, K. W. Burnett, Esq, 
Monboddo. rs 
26. At Paris, William Leod M‘Leod, the infant 
son of Alexander Norman M‘Leod, Esq, of Harris, 
— At her house, Young Street, Charlotte Square, 
Mrs Grace Waugh, relict of Lieutenant-Colone] 
Gilbert Waugh. 
27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Pitcairn of Pitcairn. 
— At Warriston Crescent, Mrs Hamilton Dun. 
das, sen. of Duddingstone, 
— At Edinburgh, Janet, eldest one of Mr 
Bogle, secretary of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
— Mr Alexander Gillies, writer in Edinburgh. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Wishart,daugh- 
ter of the late Reverend Dr George Wishart, some. 
time minister of the Tron Church, Edinburgh, 
and one of the Deans of the Chapel Royal. 
50. At Clermiston, Mr Andrew Hay Robinson, 
t son of George Robinson of Clermiston, 
Bag. writer to the signet. 
ely.—At Sir John Hay’s House, Pitt Street, 
Miss Arthur Whethem Hay, third daughter of the 
late Colonei Hay, of the ——— 
— At her house, 41, Hanover Street, Mrs 
Wren, in the 91st year of her 
— At Beaufort, South Caroline, Mr Andrew 
Drysdale, late farmer in Middleton, Mid-Lothian. 
— At Tewkesbury, in the 96th year of his age, 
Mr John Dick, te respectable linendraper 
of that borough. Mr Dick wasa native of Scot. 
land, and y recolleeted seeing the march 
of the army to the fatal plains of Preston- 
pans, in 1745, while he was pursuing the more 
peaceful occupation of following the plough. 
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